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INTRODUCTION. 



THE recovery of many scattered legendary wai& that not 
only have a really important bearing upon tlie early history 
of our country, but that also shed much light upon the spirit of 
its ancient lavs and upon the domestic lives of its people, has 
seemed to me a laudable undertaking. This purpose has now 
taken form in the following collection of New-England Legends. 

As in a majority of instances these tales go far beyond the 
time when the interior was settled, they naturally cluster about 
the seaboard ; and it would scarcely be overstepping the limit 
separating exaggeration from trutli to say that every league of 
the New-England coast has its story or its legend. 

Disowned in an age of scepticism, there was once — and 
the time ia not so far remote — no part of the body poLtic over 
which what we now vaguely term the legendary did uot exer- 
cise the strongest influence ; so that, far from being merely a 
record of amusing iables, these tales, which are largely founded 
on foci, disclose the secret springR by which society was moved 
and history made. One looks beneath every mechanical con- 
trivance for the true origin of power. That is to assume that 
the beliefs of a people are the key to its social and political 
movements, and that history, taken in its broadest sense, cannot 
be tndy written without having regard to such beliefs. Had 
the conviction that witches existed not been universal, public 
sentiment would never have countenanced the executions that 
took place in New England. 

272584 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

It may be aaid, then, that while History has its truth, the 
legend has its own; both taking for theit end the portrayal 
of Man as he has esUted in every age, — a creature iu whom 
the imagination is supreme, and whu performs deeds terrible 
01 heroic according as it may be aroused into action. 

No apology need be made for the prevalence of superstition 
among our ancestors. Our century is not the Judge of its prede- 
cessors. It was a supeistitioua age. King Charles I. inherited 
all the popular beliefs. He kept, as an attache of his court, an 
astrologer, whom he was accustomed to consult before enter- 
ing upon any important or hazardous undertaking. Laud, the 
highest prelate in England, the implacable persecutor of our 
Puritan ancestors, was a man haunted by the fear of omens. 
Indeed the most exalted personages iu Church and State yielded 
fall credence to all those marvels, the bare mention of which 
now calls up a smile of incredulity or of pity. New England 
was the child of a superstitious mother. 

Since the assertion is so often made that this is a practical 
age, owing no alliance whatever to the degrading thraldom of 
ancient superstition, but coldly rejecting everything that cannot 
be fuUy accounted for upon rational grounds, I have thought 
it worth while to cit« a few of those popular belie& which 
neither the sceptical tendencies of the age we live in, nor it» 
wonder-working achievements, have been able to eradicate. They 
belong exclusively to no class, and have been transmitted from 
generation to generation through the medium of an unwritten 
language, to which the natural impulse of the human mind 
toward the supernatural is the common interpreter. While 
religion itself works through this mysterious channel of the 
Unknown and the Unseen, one need not stop to argue a tact 
that has such high sanction. So long as these beliefs shall 
continue to exert a control over the every-day actions of men, 
it would be useless to deny to them a place in the movements 
regulating society ; and so long as the twin mysteries of life 
and death confront ua with their unsolved problems, it is 
certain that where reason cannot pass beyond, the imagination 
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INTRODUCTION. vii 

will Btill Btrive to penetrate wittiiD, the barrier eeporating us 
from the invisible world. This invisible world is the realm of 
the supematuraL 

You will seldom see a man so much in a hurry that he will 
not stop to pick up a horseshoe. One sees this aDcieot charm 
against evil spirits in every household. In fact this piece of 
bent iron has become the popular symbol for good luck. Throw- 
iug an old shoe after a departing friend is as common a practice 
to-day as it ever was. Very few maidens neglect the opportu- 
nity to get a peep at the new moon over the right shoulder ; 
and the old couplet, — 

See the moon through the glam, 
You 11 have trouble while it ksts, — 

is still extant. I know people who could not be induced to ait 
with thirteen at the table, who consider spilling the salt as 
unlucky, and who put faith in dreams ! 

With Catholics the belief in the efficacy of charms and of relics 
is a part of their religion. It is not long since a peiaon adver- 
tised in a public journal for a caul ; while among ignorant people 
charms against sickness, or drowning, or evil spirits are still much 
worn. But their use is not wholly confined to this class ; for I 
have myself known intelligent men who were in the habit of 
carrying a potato in their pocket, or of wearing a horse-chestnut 
suspended from the neck, as a cure for the rheumatism. 

Sailors retain unimpaired most of their old superstitions con- 
cerning things lucky or unlucky. Farmers ate invariably a 
superstitious folk, — at least in those places where they have 
lived from generation to generation. The pretty and touching 
custom of telling the bees of a death in the &mily is, as I have 
reason to know, a practice still adhered to in some parts of the 
country. The familiar legend of the hedgehog remains a trusted 
indication of an early or a late spring. Farmers have many super- 
stitions that have been domesticated among them for centuries. 
For instance, it is a common belief that if a creature loses its 
cud the animal will die unless one is obtained for it by dividing 
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the cud of another beast. A sick cow will recover by having a 
live ih)g [mss through her; but tbe frog must be living, or the 
charm will not work. If a dog is seen eating gnus, it in a Gigu 
of wet weather ; t»o it is if the grass ia spotted with what is val- 
garly called trogs' spittle. The girls believe that if you can form 
a wish while a meteor is falling, the wish will be fulfilled ; they 
will not pluck the common red field-lily, for fear it will make 
them become freckled. In the country there are still found persons 
plying the trade of fortune-telling, while the number of haunted 
houses is notably increasing. The " lucky-bone " of a codfish and 
the " wishing-bone " of a chicken are things of wide lepnte. 

Plants and flowers — those beautiful emblems of immortality 
— have from immemorial time possessed their peculiar attributes 
or virtues. There are the mystic plants, and there are the 
symbolical ones, like the evergreens used in cburcL-decoration 
and in cemeteries. Where is the maiden who has not diligently 
searehed up and down the fields for the bashful four-leaved 
clover! How many books enclose within their leaves this 
little token of some unspwkeu wish ! Tbe oracle of the Mar- 
guerite in Goethe's "Faust," — 

II m'aime beaucoup ; 
A la folie ; 
Pas du tout, — 

may oftener be consulted to-day than many a fair questioner of 
Fate would bo willing to admit. Let those who will, say that 
all this ia less than nothing ; yet I much doubt if the saying 
will bring conviction to the heart of womankind. 

Precious stones continue to hold in the popular mind some- 
thing of tfaeir old power to work good or evil to the wearer. 
A dealer in gems telb me that tbe sale of certain stones is mate- 
rially affected by the superstitions concerning them. It will 
be seen that some of these superstitions attach to the moat im- 
portant concerns of life. My friend the dealer, who is quite 
as well veised in his calling as Mr. Isaacs was, says that the 
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opal is the gem that is most froqueatly spokeu of as uulacky, 
and that the sale of the opal of late yeais has been very slow od 
that account "It seems," he continues, "as if many ladies 
really believed that it would bring them misfortune to wear or 
even to own an opal ; and we frequently hear ladies say that 
they would not accept one as a gift." Some writers attribute 
this uupopularity to Scott's "Anne of Geieistein." This, at 
least, is a modern superstition ; for the opal was once coosldered 
a talisman of rai« virtue. 

An old jeweller teUa me that he frequently sells a moonstone 
as a " lucky stone." It is of little pecuniary value, but he says 
that it is worn in rings and charms as bringing good luck. Tlie 
moonstoDe has furnished Wllkie Collins with the theme for 
one of his weird tales. 

My informant goes on to say that "a fine turquoise is of a 
beautiful blue, — about the color of a robin's egg. For some 
reason not perfectly understood it changes from blue to green, 
and sometimes to white. I own a turquoise myself, which I 
am sura changes color, sometimes looking gieen, and sometimes 
blue. This change of color gave rise to the belief that the 
color of a turquoise varied with the health of the wearer, being 
blue when the wearer was in good health, and white or graen 
in case of ill-health. The emerald is said to be the symbol of 
jealousy, — ' the green-eyed monster.' For this reason it is not 
considered as being suitable for an engagement-ring. I don't 
know that I ever heard of one being offered as an eng^ement- 
gift ; and if a young gentleman should ask my advice in regard 
to buying an emerald ring for this purpose, I should dissuade 
him, on the ground that the yoang lady might look upon it as 
a bad omen," This feeling or superstition is used in Black's 
story of " The Three Feathers," in which a marriage is pre- 
vented by the gift of an emerald ring ; "for," says the novelist, 
"how could any two people marry who had engaged themselves 
with an emerald ringl" A sapphire, on the contrary, given 
by another admirer, brings matters to a happy conclusion ; once 
more fulfilling the prophecy of an old rhyme, — 
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Oh, green 's fonaken. 

And yellow 'a forsworn, 
And blue 'a the sweetest 

Color that 's worn ! 

There certainly is a difference in the way that all these be- 
liefs are received, — some people aubacribing to them fully and 
frankly, while others, who do not like to be laughed at by 
their sceptical neighbors, apeakii^ of them aa trifles. But such 
doubters may be better judged by their acts tbau by their pro- 
fessions, — at least so long aa they are wiUing to try the potency 
of thia or that charm, "just to see how it will come out." 

To return to the legendary piet«3 that compose this volume, 
it is proper to state that only certain poetic Tersioiia have hither- 
to been accessible to the public, and that cousequontly impres- 
sions have been formed that these vareions were good and valid 
narratives ; vhile the fact is that the poems are not so much 
designed to teach history or its truth, as to illustrate its spirit 
in an effective and picturesque manner. Yet in most cases they 
do deal with real personages and events, and they stand for 
fiiithful relations. 

It waa this fact that first gave me the idea of bringing the 
prose and poetic veisious together, in order that those int«rested, 
more especially teachers, might have as ready access to the truth, 
as hitherto they have had to the romance, of history. 

For enabling me to carry out this idea my thanks are espe- 
cially due to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who promptly 
granted me their permission to use the several extiacta taken 
from the poems of Ix>ngfellow, Whittier, and Holmes; and 
I beg all those literary friends who have extended the like 
courtesy to accept the like acknowledgment. 

S. A. D. 

Melbobe, Uobs., Oct. 188S. 
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THE SOLITARY OF SHAWMUT. 

BY J. L. MOTLEY. 

162a 

A SOLITARY figure sat upon the summit of ShawmuL 
He was a man of about thirty years of age, aomewhat 
above the middle height, slender in form, with a pale, thought- 
ful iace. He wore a uonfused dark-colored, half-canonical dreea, 
with a gray broad-leaved hat strung with ehclts, like au ancient 
palmei's, and slouched back from his pensive brow, around 
which his prematurely gray bait fell in heavy curls fer down 
upon his neck. He had a wallet at hia side, a hammer in his 
^rdle, and a long staff in his hand. The hermit of Shawmut 
looked out upon a scene of winning beauty. The promontory 
resembled rather two islands than a peninsula, although it was 
anchored to the continent by a long sleuder thread of land 
which seemed hardly to restrain it from floating out to join its 
sister islands, which were thickly strewn about the bay. The 
peak upon which the hermit sat was the highest of the three 
-clifis of the peninsula ; upon the southeast, and very near him, 
rose another hill of lesser height and more rounded form ; and 
npon the other side, and toward the north, a third craggy peak 
presented its bold and elevated front to the ocean. Thus the 
vhole peninsula was made up of three lofty crags. It was from 
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4 NEW-ENGLAND LEGENDS. 

this triple conformation of the promontory of Shawmut that was 
derived the appellation of Tiiniountain, or Tremont, which it 
Boon afterwards received. 

The vast conical shadows vera projected eastwardly, as the 
hermit, with bis back to the declining sun, looked out upon the 
Bea. 

The bay was spread out at bis feet in a broad semicircle, with 
its extreme headlands vanishing in the hazy distance, while 
beyond rolled the vast expanse of ocean, with no spot of habi- 
table eaith beyond those outermost barriers and that &r distant 
fetherland which the exile had left forever. Mot a solitary sail 
whitened those purple waves, and saving the wing of the sea- 
gull, which now and then flashed in the sunshine or gleamed 
across the dimness of the eastern horizon, the soUtude was at the 
moment unbroken by a single movement of animated nature- 
Au intense and breathless silence enwrapped the scene with a 
vast and mystic veil. The bay presented a spectacle of great 
beauty. It was not that the outlines of the coast around it were 
broken into those jagged and cloud-like masses, — that pictu- 
resque and startling scenery where precipitous crag, infinite 
abyss, and roaring' surge unite to awaken stern and sublime 
emotions ; on the contrary, the gentle loveliness of this trans- 
atlantic scene inspired a soothing melancholy more congenial to 
the contemplative character of its solitary occupant. The bay, 
secluded within its forest- crowned hills, decorated with its neck- 
lace of emerald islands, with its dark-blue waters gilded with 
the laya of the western sun, and its shadowy forests of unknown 
antiquity expanding into infinite depths around, was an image 
of fresh and virgin beauty, a fittuig type of a new world un- 
adorned by art, unploughed by industry, unscathed by war, 
wearing none of the thousand priceless jewels of civilization, 
and unpolluted by its thousand crimes, — springing, as it were, 
from the bosom of the ocean, cool, dripping, sparkling, and 
fresh from the hand of its Creator. 

On the left, as the pilgrim sat with bis face to the east, the 
outlines of the coast were comparatively low, but broken into 
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gentle and pleasing fonus. Immediately at fais feet lay a larger 
island, in extent nearly equal to the peninsula of Shanmiit, 
covered with mighty forest-trees, and at that day untenanted 
by a hunian being, although but a short time aftenvarda it 
became the residence of a .distinguished pioneer. Outside thia 
bulwark a chain of thickly wooded islets stretched across from 
shore to shore, with but one or two narrow channels between, 
presenting a picturesque and effectual barrier to the boisterous 
storms of ocean. Thoy seemed like naiads, those islets lifting 
above the billows their gentle heads, crowned with the budding 
garlands of the spring, and circling hand in hand, like protective 
deities, about the scene. 

On the south, beyond the narrow tongue of land which bound 
the peninsula to the main, and which was so slender that the 
spray from the eastern side was often dashed across it into the 
calmer cove of the west, rose in the immediate distance that 
long, boldly broken purple- colored ridge called the Massachu- 
aetta, or Mount Arrow Head, by the natives, and by the first 
English discoverer baptized the Cheviot Hills. On their left, 
and within the deep curve of the coast, were the slightly ele- 
vated heights of Passanogessit, or Merry Mount, and on their 
right stretched the broad forest, hill beyond hill, away. Towards 
the west and northwest, the eye wandered over a vast undu- 
lating panorama of gently rolling heights, upon whose summits 
the gigantic pine-foresta, with tlieir towering tops piercing the 
clouds, were darkly shadowed upon the western sky, while in 
the dim distance, far above and beyond the whole, visible only 
through a cloudless atmosphere, rose the airy summits of the 
Wachusett, Watatick, and Monadnock Mountains. Upon the 
inland side, at the base of the hill, the Quinobequin River, 
which Smith had already christened with the royal name of 
his unhappy patron, Charles, might be seen writhing in its 
slow and tortuous course, like a wounded serpent, till it lost 
itself in the blue and beautiful cove which spread around the 
whole western edge of the peninsula; and within the same 
basin, directly opposite the northern peak of Shawmut, advanced 
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the bold and ciaggj promoDtory of Mishawum, vhere Walfotd, 
the Bolitury smith, had built his thatched and palisaded hooae. 
Tfae blue thread of the River Mjatic, which bete mingled its 
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Taters with the Charles, gleamed for a moment beyond the 
heights of Mishawum, and then vanished into the frowning 
forest. 

Such was the scene, upon a bright attemoon of spring, which 
spraad before the eyes of the solitary, William Blazton, the 
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hermit of Shawmut It was a simple but eublime im^e, th&t 
gentle exile in his silTan solitude. It was a simple but sub- 
lime thought, which placed him and sustained him in his lone- 
tetreat. In all ages theie aeem to exist men who have no 
appointed place in the world. They are before their age in 
their aspirationa, above tt in their contemplation, hut behind 
it in theii capacity for action. Keen to detect the follies and 
the inconsistencies which surround them, shrinking from the 
contact and the friction of the rough and boisterous world 
without, and building within the solitude of their meditations 
the airy fabric of a regenerated and purified existence, they pass 
their nights in unproductive study, and their days in dreaniB. 
With intelligence bright and copious enough to illuminate and 
to warm the chill atmosphere of the surrounding world, if the 
scattered rays were concentrated, but with an inability or dis- 
inclination to impress themselves upon other minds, they pass 
their lives without obtaining a result, and their characters, 
dwarfed by their distance from the actual universe, acquire an 
apparent indistinctness and feebleness which in reality does not 
belong to them. 

The impending revolution in Church and State which hung 
like a gathering thundercloud above England's devoted head, 
was exciting to the stronger spirits, whether of mischief or of 
virtue, who rqoiced to mingle in the elemental war and to 
plunge into the rolling surge of the world's events; while to 
the timid, the hesitating, and the languid, it rose like a dark 
and threatening phantom, scaring them into solitude, or urging 
them to seek repose and safety in obscurity. Thus there may 
be men whose spirits are in advance of their ^e, while still tho 
current of the world flowe rapidly past them. 

Of such men, and of such instincts, was the solitary who 
sat on the clifls of Shawmut. Forswearing the country of 
hia birth and early manhood, where there seemed, in the 
present state of her affairs, no possibility that minds like his 
could develop or sustain themselves, — dropping, as it were, 
like a premature and unripened ihiit from the bough where 
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its blossoms had first uufolded, — he had wandered into toI- 
UDtary exile with hardly a regret. Debarred from ministeriDg 
at the altar to which he had consecrated his youth, because 
unable to comply with mummery at which his soul revolted, 
he had become a higli priest of nature, and had reared a pure 
and solitary altar in the wilderness. He had dwelt in this 
solitude for thrne or four years, and had found in the con- 
templation of nature, in the liberty of conscience, in solitary 
study and self-comuiuning, a solace for the ills he had suffered, 
and a recompense for the world he had turned his back upon 
forever. 

His spirit was a prophetic spirit, and hie virtues belonged not 
to his times. In an age which regarded toleration as a crime, 
he had the courage to cultivate it as a virtue. In an age in 
which liberty of conscience was considered fearful licentious- 
ness, he left his &therland to obtain it, and was as ready to 
rebuke the intolerant tyranny of the nonconformist of the wil- 
derness, as he had been to resist the bigotry and persecution 
of the prelacy at home. In short, the soul of tlie gentle her- 
mit flew upon pure white wings before its age, but it flew, 
like the dove, to the wilderness. Wanting both power and 
inclination to act upon others, he became not a reformer, but 
a recluse. Having enjoyed and improved a classical education 
at the University of Cambridge, he was a thorough and au 
elegant scholar. Ho was likewise a profound observer, and a 
student of nature in all her external manifestations, and loved 
to theorize and to dream in tlie various walks of science. The 
botanical and miueralogical wonders of the New World were 
to him the objects of unceasing speculation, and lie loved to 
proceed from the known to the unknown, and to weave fine 
chains of thought, which to his soaring fancy served to bind 
the actual to the unseen and the spiritual, and upon which, 
as upon the celestial ladder in the patriarch's vision, he could 
dream that the angels of tlie Lord were descending to earth 
from heaven. 

The day was fast declining as the solitary still sat upon the 
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peak flnd mused. He arose as the sun was sinking below the 
forcat-«rowDed hills which girt his silvan liermitage, and gazed 
steadfastly towards tlic west, 

"Another day," lie said, " hath shoue upon my lonely path ; 
another day hath joined the buried ages which ha^'e folded their 
wings beneath yon glowiug west, leavbg in their noiseless flight 
across this vir^n world no trace nor relic of their )>as3ag<!. T is 
strange, 'tis fearful, this eternal and unbroken silence. Upon 
what fitful and checkered scenes hath yonder sun looked down 
in other lands, even in the course of tliis shigle day's career! 
Events as thickly studded as the stars of heaven liave clustered 
and shone forth beneath his rays, even as his glowing chariot- 
wheels perfonued tlieir daily course ; and here, in tliis mysterious 
and speechless world, aa if a spell of enchantment lay upon it, 
the silence ia unbroken, the whole face of nature still dewy and 
freeh. The step of civilization hath not adorned nor polluted the 
surface of this wilderness. No stately temples gleam in yonder 
valleys, no storied monument nor aspiring shaft pierces yonder 
floating clouds ; no mighty cities, swarming with life, filled to 
bursting with tlie ten tliousand attendants of civilized humanity, 
luxury and want, pampered sloth, struggling industry, disease, 
crime, riot, pestilence, death, all hotly pent within their narrow 
precincts, encumber yon sweeping plains ; no peaceful villages, 
clinging to ancient, ivy-mantled churches; no teeming fiehb, 
spreading their vast and nouri-shing bosoms to the toiling thou- 
sands, meet this wandering gaw. No cheerfid chime of vesper 
bell, no peaceful low of the returning kine, no watch-dog's bark, 
no merry shout of cliildren's innoircnt voices, no floating music 
from the shepherd's pipe, no old familiar sounds of humanity, 
break on this listening car. No snowy sail shines on yon eternal 
ocean, its blue eximnse unruffled and unmarred as the a/ure 
heaven ; and ah ! no crimson banners flout the sky, and no 
embattled hosts shake with their martial tread this silent earth. 
'T is silence and mystery all. Shall it be ever thus 1 Shall this 
giecn and beautiful world, which so long hath slept invisibly 
at the side of its ancient sister, still weave iU virgin wreath 
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unsoiled by passion and pollution) Shall ttiis Dew, vast page 
ID the broad history of man remain unsullied, or shall it soon 
flutter in the storm-^iuda of fate, and be stamped with the same 
iron record, the same dreary catalc^e of misery and crime, which 
fills the chronicle of the elder world) T is passing stmnge, this 
sudden apocalypse ! Lo ! is it not as if the universe, the narrow 
universe which bounded men's thoughts in ages past, had swung 
open, as if by an almighty fiat, and spread wide its eastern and 
western wings at once, to shelter the myriads of the human 
racel" 

The hermit arose, slowly collected a few simples which he 
had culled from the wilderness, a few roots of early spring 
flowers which he destined for his garden, and stored them in 
his wallet, and then, grasping his long staff, began slowly to 
1 the hiU. 



BOSTON COMMON, — FIEST PICTTTRE. 

BY O. W. HOLMES. 

[The RTst of the poet Holmes's "Thnie Fictnics" depicts the same person 

and scene that we have mnsidereil the mastHttJDg introductioa in our Legends, 
— the Bolitary JohabEtiuit and the solitude tiuit his presence rendered still more 
lonely. Bot preferring this lo the companionship of the "Lord's brethren," 
■* he is said In have called the Puritan eettlera of Boatnn, Blackstona removed 
inta tbe heart of the onUylng wildemeite, where lavageBwere liis only neigh- 
bors. Hers he died. The spot where liis lotiely cottage stood in Shnwinnt, 
and the place where he is buried, are equally unknovrn.] 

AlIi overgrown wilh bush and fern. 

And straggling clumps of tangled trees, 
With trunks that lean and bonghs that turn, 

Bent eastward by the masleriug breeze, — 
With spongy bogs that drip ami fill 

A yellow pond with muddy rain. 
Beneath tbe sba^y aoiitbern bill, 

Lies, wet and low, t)ie Shawtnut plain. 
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And hark ! the trodden branches crack ; 

A crow flops off with startled scream ; 
A strajing woodchuck canters back ; 

A bittern rises from the stream ; 
Leaps from his lair a frightened deer ; 

An ottet plunges in the pool ; — 
Here comes old Shawmut's pioneer. 

The parson on his brindled hull I 



MISTRESS ANNE HUTCHINSON. 

Ifi34. 

THE biographies of Mrs. Anno Hutchinson have, bo to 
speak, been written by her enemies. Modern authors, in 
writing of her, have rebeaiaed her stoty from the point of 
view of the seventeenth centary, and 
we live in the nineteenth. But History 
accepts no verdict that is not founded 
in impartial justice, and impartial justice 
was the one thing that Anne Hutchinson 
could expect neither from her accusers 
nor her judges. All the errors imputed 
to her — and they were sufficiently venial 
of themselves — mere quibbles, in fact — 
might and should, we think, have been 
settled within the church of which she 
was a member; but the voice of the 
community in which she lived, which 
knew and respected her moat for her 
Christian virtues and her shining talents, 
was silenced in the general outcry raised 
from without, "Crucify her, crucify her!" mjif. 

and, weakly yielding to it, the civil arm 
struck her down as relentlessly la it would have done the worst 
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of criminals or the most dangerous enemy to public order. Mis. 
Hutchinson was driven with ignominy from her home into exile, 
for maintaining in her own house that a mere profession of faith 
could not evidence salvation unless the Spirit iiret revcitled itself 
from within. lier appeal is to be lieard. It is too lute to blot 
out the record, but there is yet time to reverse the attaiuder. 

We begin our sketch with a simple introduction. 

Anne Marbury was a daughter of Prancis Matbury, who was 
first a minister in Lincolnshire, and afterwards in Loudon. Ttiis 
feet should be borne in niiud when following her after career. 
She was the daughter of a scholar and a theologiau. Naturally, 
therefore, mncti of her unmarried as well as her married life had 
beeu passed in the society of ministers, whom she learned to 
esteem more for what they knew thau for what they preached. 
The same fact, too, her intellectual gifts being considered, reason- 
ably accounts for her pondering deeply the truths of Christian- 
ity and her fondness for theological discussion both for its own 
sake and as involving the great problem of her own life. It 
was tlie atmosphere in which she had lived and moved an<l had 
her being. It aroused and quickened her intellectual faculties 
and perceptions. She lived, too, in a time of great religious 
excitement, soon to become one of active «-arfarc, the period of 
the great Puritan revolt, so that it is easily seen how that 
movement, wliich had enlisted some of the noblest women in 
England, should absorb such a one as Anne, who was intel- 
lectually an enthusiast and morally an agitator, who had been 
accustomed to breathe the atmosphere of adulation, and who 
was ambitious, capable, and adroit. While still young, she mar- 
ried William Hutcliinson, a country gentleman of good character 
and estate, also of Lincolnshire. We know very little of him, 
and that little comes from Wintlirop, t)ie bitter enemy and pei^ 
secutor of his wife, who indeed speaks of the husband in terms 
approaching contempt. But this is also au unconscious tribute 
to the superior talents of Anne. Were it all true, we simply 
discover once more the mutual yet unaccountable sympathy 
«si8ting between a strong woman and a weak man which it is 
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the custom of the world to Batirize ot to sneer at. There is, 
however, httle douht tliat the attachment of one for the other 
was mutually lasting and sinc«re, in spite of the sore trials to 
which tlieir uiarriett life was exposed. But allowing that he 
was eclipseil by the superior brilliaucy of his wife, there is quite 
enough evidence to prove that William Hutchinson was a man 
of sterling character and worth. He played a secondary, but no 
ignoble, part in the events we have to narrate. 

It happened that the Hutehinsons were parishioners of the 
Bev. John Cotton when thai celebrated divine was minister of 
the Church of Boston, in Lincolnshire. For him and his abili- 
ties Mrs. Hutchinson had the highest respect and esteem. And 
when Cotton tied to New England, as he like so many others 
was at length compelled to do, in order to escape from the 
tyranny of the bishops, the Hutehinsons also lesolved to emi- 
grate thither, and presently the whole family did so. It is 
proper to be mentioned here that Mrs. Hutchinson's daughter 
had married the Rev, John Wheelwright, another minister of 
Lincolnshire, who was also deprived for nonconformity, and 
who also came to Now England in consequence of the perse- 
cntjons of Archbishop Laud. 

The long interval tliat elapsed between the date of her lua^ 
riage and that of her removal to America is very imperfectly 
filled ont in the notices we have of Mrs. Hutchinson's life. We 
are not made acquainted with any of those formative processes 
by which she became so well equipped for the mental and spirit- 
ual conflict that she was soon to enter upon with an adversary 
who could neither learn nor forget A family had now grown 
up around her. Besides the daughter, the Mrs. Wheelwright 
already mentioned, there were three sons ; so that it vras no 
young, sentimental, or unbalanced novice, but a middle-aged, 
matured, and experienced woman of the world who embarked 
in the autumn of 1634 for New England, looking eagerly there 
to obtain and enjoy liberty of conscience among those who 
might be supposed, if any people on the earth could, to know 
it« value. 
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During the voyage she entered into discusaions with some 
Puritan ministers wlio were also goinj^ out to New England, 
upon such abstruse points as what were the evidences of justi- 
fication, and she broadly hinted that when they should arrive 
at their destination they might expect to hear more from her. 
From these things, trivial in themselves, it is clear that Mrs. 
Hutchinson considered herself to have a mission to dehver to 
the people and churches of New England. She avowed her 
entire belief in direct revelations made to the elect, moreover 
declaring that never had anything of importance happened to 
her which had not been revealed to her beforehand. 

The vessel made her port on the 18th of September, 1634. 
Its appearance was so mean and so uninviting, that one of her 
fellow passengers, supposing it to have depressed her spirits, 
commented upon it, in order, as it appeared, to draw her out. 
But she denied that the meanness of the place had in any way 
affected her, because, as she said, "she knew that the bounds 
of her habitation were already determined." 

Upon their arrival, Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson made their 
. application to be received as membors of the church. This 
step was indispensable to admit them into Christian fellowship 
and him to the privileges of a citizen. He was admitted in Octo- 
ber, hut in consequence of the reports already spread concerning 
her extravagant opinions, Mrs. Hutchinson was subjected to a 
searching examination before her request was granted. She, 
however, passed through the ordeal safely, the examining min- 
isters, one of whom was her old and beloved pastor, Mr. Cotton, 
declaring themselves satisfied with her answers. She entered 
the Boston church in November. 

For some time onward we hear very little of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
except that she was treated with particular respect and attention 
by Mr. Cotton and others. The getting settled in a new home 
probably occupied her to the exclusion of everything else. Her 
husband took a house in Boston, and being duly admitted a 
freeman of the Colony, he was immediately called upon to hear 
his part in business of public concern, which he did willingly 
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and iaithfull^r. He received a grant of landB in Braintree from 
tbe General Court. He was elected to, and served for several 
terms ad a deputy in, this body, it being, singularly enough, his 
fortune to sit as a member when Roger Williams was brought 
to the bar, tried for bis heretical opinions, and banbbed by it 
out of the Colony. 

The year 1636 was destined to witness one of the greatest 
religious commotions that have ever puzzled the unlearned or seri- 
ously called in question the wisdom of the founders of the Colony. 
The more it is studied the more inexplicable it appears. 



BITE OF URS. HnTCBDfSON S HOUSE. 

A young man of liberal views, who liad not been hardened 
by persecution, was then governor of the Colony, and, for the 
moment, the popular idol. This was Harry Vane, who after- 
wards died on the scaffold. He with Mr. Cotton took much 
notice of Mia. Hutchinson, and their example was quickly fol- 
lowed by the leading and influential people of the town, who 
treated her with much consideration and respect. Already her 
benevolence toward the suffering or the needy had won for her 
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many friends, while her intrepidity of soul and her capacity 
for dealing with lliose interesting questions from the discussion 
of which tliey were excluded, led many of her own ses to look 
up to her not only as a person whose opinions were worth 
regarding, but also with admiration amounting to homage. 

Adoptiug an estabhshed custom of the town, Mrs. Hutchinson 
held in her own house two weekly meetings, — one for men and 
women, and one exclusively for women, — at which she was the 
oracle. These meetings were for no other purpose than to hear 
read and to discuss the sermons of the previous Sabbath, and 
for general religious conversation and edification. They were 
what would be called in our own day a club. The bringing 
women tt^ether iu any way for independent thought and action 
was a most hold and novel innovation, requiring much moral 
courage on the part of the mover. Her manner and address, 
her ready wit, her thorough mastery of her subject, the strong 
{ftirpose she displayed, established her ascendency in these dis- 
cussions, and were fast gaining for her a popularity that, spread- 
ing from her house as a centre, alarmed the ministers for their 
own hold upon the public mind, and so determined them to 
call her and her doctrines seriously to account. 

That Mrs. Hutchinson's conversations were not at first con- 
sidered to be dangerous either in themselves or in their effects, 
is clear frem the fact that the most eminent ministers and 
ma^tiates, attracted by her fame, came from all quarters to 
heai^nd dispute with her. Such was her ready command of 
Scripture authorities and her skill in using all the weapons of 
atgument, tliat the strongest heads u\ the colony found them- 
selves unable to cope with her successfully upon her chosen 
ground. She was impassioned, she was adroit; she was an 
enthusiast, and yet she was subtle, logical, and deep : she was 
a woman who believed herself inspired to do a certain work, 
and who had the courage of her convictions. Could any other 
have brought such men as Cotton, Vane, Wheelwright, Codding- 
ton, completely to embrace her views, or have sent one like 
Whithrop to his closet, wrestling with himself, yet more than 
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half peiBnadedl To call such a woman an adveDtuiass, a ter 
magant, oi a "Jezebel," ia a grave leflection upon the under- 
Btauding of some of the best minds in the Colony. 

Anoe Hutchinson's doctrines were, in plain English, these : 
She held and advocated as the highest truth that a person could 
be justified only by an actual and manifest revelation of the 
spirit to him personally. There could be, she said, no other 
evidence of grace. She repudiated a doctrine of works, and 
she denied that holiness of living alone could be received as 
evidence of regeneration, since hypocrites might live outwardly 
as pure lives as the saints do. The Puritan churches held that 
sanctificstion by the will was evidence of justification. 

For a time people of every condition were drawn into the 
dispute about these subtleties. The Boston church divided upon 
it, the greater number, however, siding with bir. Cotton, whose 
views were understood to agree with those maintained by Mrs. 
Hutchinson. From Boston it rapidly spread into the country, 
but there, removed from the potent personal magnetism of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, the clergy were better able to withstand the move- 
ment that it may be truly said had carried Boston by storm. 

In announcing these opinions of hors, Mi's. Hutchinson &eely 
criticised those ministere who preached a covenant of works. 
This embittered them toward her. Emboldened by the in- 
creasing number of her followers, she became more and more 
aggressive, so that the number of her enemies was increasing in 
proportion to that of her proselytes. The breach that coolness 
and moderation might easily have bridged soon widened into 
a gulf that could not be crossed. Unsuspicious of any danger, 
or that what was said in the privacy of her own house was 
being carefully treasured up against her, poor Mrs. Hutchinson 
was led into speaking her mind more freely as to doctrines and 
persons than was consistent with prudence or foresight, so that 
before she was aware of it what had so far been a harmless war 
of words, now becoming an unreconciJable feud, burst forth into 
a war of factions. Events then marched rapidly on. 

Governor Wintbiop and Mr. Wilson, the pastor of the church, 
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led the opposition ia Boston. The matter was first bTonght 
before the General Court upon a. sermon preached by Mr, Wheel- 
wright, and in tbia body the country was able to make head 
against the town. A peraonal struggle ensued betiveen Wintbrop 
and Vane, in which the former was victorious. Vane then left 
the country in disgust. 

The party having as it were lost its head, made no difference 
with Mrs. Hutchinson. She coutinued ber lectures, undisturbed 
by the signs of tbo approaching storm, until all the churches 
could he summoned to a general synod, which assembled in great 
solemnity at Cambridge, to sit in judgment upon the new and 
atartliug Familistic doctrines. This was the first synod held in 
the western hemisphere. Its deliberations were preceded by 
a day of festing and prayer throughout the Colony. What it 
decreed would be sustained by the civil power. 

The convocation was a stormy one. Three weeks were spent 
in discussing the errora that were formulated in the indictment 
presented to it. Perceiving the drift toward persecution, some 
of the members for Boston withdrew in disgust. The Synod 
finished by condemning as heresies all of the eighty odd points 
covering the new opinions, thus bringing tbeni within the pale 
of the law. Mr. Cotton was either too weak or too politic to 
withstand the pressure brought to hear upon him, and he gave 
a quahfied adhesion to the proceedings. 

Being thus backed by the whole spiritual power of the Colony, 
the Winthrop party no longer hesitated to use severe measures. 
Mr. Wheelwright was first called before the Court, to be sum- 
marily sentenced to disf ranch isement and banishment. No 
one pretends that he was not an able, pure, and upright man. 
Others of Mrs. Hutchinson's adherents received various sen- 
tences. Then the priestess and prophetess herself was arraigned 
at the bar as a criminal of the most dangerous kind. 

The proceedings at this trial are preserved in the " History of 
Uassacbusetta under the Colony and Province," of which (Jov- 
ernor Hutchinson, the descendant of the persecuted Anne, is the 
author. They are voluminous. Winthrop, who presided, first 
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catechised hei. She auaweied him boldly, but with dignity. 
Then BradstTeet, aud then Dudley, the deputy-governor, took 
tume in trying to extort fiom her some damaging admission. 



Court that Mrs. Hutchinson can 
tell when to speak and when to hold her tongue. Upon the 
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aiuwering of a question which we deaire her to tell her thot^hts 
of, she deairea to he paidoned." 

AoDe Hutchinson did not fall into the snaie. She leplied : 
" It is one thing for me to come hefore a public magistracy and 
there to speak what they would have me to speak, and another 
when a man comes to me in a way of friendship, privately ; 
there is difference in that." 

Six of the foremost miniatera in the Colony, among whom 
were tho Apostle Eliot and the subsequently famous Hugh 
Peters, then gave evidence that ahe had told them they were 
not able ministeis of the Hew Testament, and that they preached 
a covenant of works. Only Mr. Shepaid, of the Cambridge 
church, spoke of her considerately ; the rest had steeled them- 
selves against her. 

Mrs. Hutchinson gave a plump denial to some things that 
these ministers had alleged, and then she prudently asked that 
they might be required to give their evidence under oath, in 
a case touching hor personal liberty as this did. To this the 
Governor strongly demurred ; but His. Hutchinson atoutly main- 
taining her right, she finally prevailed. From a score or more 
of accusers, the number of ministers who were willing to awear 
was thus reduced to three. 

The only persons who spoke for her were silenced by being 
browbeaten. Her tate was determined when the Court assem- 
bled. Mr. Cotton defended her weakly and equivocally. Mr. 
Coddington most valiantly, but to as little pnrpose. Seeiug 
how the case was going against her, he spoke up hotly while 
smarting under a rebuke juat administered by the President -. 

" I beseech you do not speak so to force things along, for I 
do not, for my own part, see any equity in all your proceedings. 
Here ia no law of God that she hath broken, nor any law of the 
country, and therefore deserves no censure. And if she say that 
the elders preach as the apostles did (before the Ascension), why 
they preached a covenant ot grace, aiid what wrong is that to 
them)" 

Governor Winthrop then pronounced sentence of banishment 
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against the woman who, as Coddiogtoii truly said, "hod broken 
no law either of God or of man." 

This mockery of a trial, in which the judges expounded 
theol<^y instead of law, and in which no rule of evidence was 
respected until the prosecutors were shamed into allowing the 
prisoner's demand that her accusers should be swum, was now 
ended. Fending the further order of the Court, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son was delivered into the custody of Mr. Joseph Weld, of 
Boxbury. She had still another, probably a harder, trial to go 
through with, when the Boston church of which she was a 
member, and which had so lately applauded and caressed her, 
sat in judgment upon her and excommunicated her. Her hus- 
band then sold all his property, and removed with his family 
to the Island of Aquidneck, as did many others whose opinions 
had brought them under the censure of the govemiag powers. 
Mr. Hutchinson nobly stood by his wife to the last. When a 
committee of the Boston church went to Rhode Island for the 
purpose of endeavoring to bring these lost sheep back into the 
fold, he told them that he accouuted his wife "a dear saint 
and servant of God." 

The triumphant opposition now carried matters with a heavy 
hand. Winthrop strenuously exerted himself to crush Mrs. 
Hutchinson's followers. In consequence of this a great number 
of the principal inhabitants of Boston who had become involved 
in these troubles, and who were now deprived of their political 
privileges as a punishment therefor, also removed to Khode 
Island. Of these Coddington and Dummer hod been assist- 
ante or counsellors; Hutchinson, Coggeshall, and Aspinwall were 
representatives. Raineford, Sanford, Savage, Eliot, Easton, Ben- 
dall, and Denison, were all peraons of distinction. About sixty 
othera were disarmed. These exiles, having purchased the island 
of the Indians, were the first to found a civil government there. 
And thus did the stone which the builders rejected become the 
head of the comer. 

The rest of Mrs. Hutchinson's history is briefly told. After 
the death of her husband, which happened five yean later, she 
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^ain removed with her family into the Dutch territory of Now 
Netherlauda, settling near what is now New Bochelle. During 
the following year her bouse was suddenly assaulted by hostUe 
Indians, who, in their revengeful fury, murdered the whole 
fomUy, excepting only one d&ughter, who was carried away into 
captivity. 

Mrs. Hutchinson's offence consisted in using the great intel- 
lectual powers with which she was undeniably gifted for solving 
the problem of her own life. Her enemies vanquished, but they 
could not convince, her. It is not denied that she was a pure 
wonian, an affectionate wife and mother, to the poor a bene- 
fector, and to her convictions of Christian duty conscientious 
and £iithful to the last. To succeeduig generations she is an 
amazing example of the intolerance existing in her day. 



THE DEATH OF RAINSBOROUGH. 
i6«a 

THE civil ware in England preceding the dethronement and 
death of Charles I. opened an alluring field for reaping 
individual renown which many adventurous New Englandere 
hastened to enter. It was there in New England, if anywhere, 
that the revolt against the crushing tyranny from which thou- 
sands had fled should find its legitimate echo. Moreover, an 
appeal to arms had become the dream of many of the enthusias- 
tic young men of this martial age. No sooner, therefore, had the 
sword been drawn, than these men of New England, taking 
their Geneva Bibles and their Spanish rapiers in their hands, 
enrolled themselves under the banners of the Parliament, and 
some of them carved with their good blades an enduring record 
upon the history of the time. 

Foremost among those volunteers for the Puritan cause was 
William Rainsborough, who lived here in 1639, and was, vfith 
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Robert Sedgwick and Israel Stoughton, then a member of the 
Honorable ArtiUeij Company of Boston. Bainsborough had 
speedily risen to be colonel of a regiment in the Parliamentary 
army, in which this Stoughton was lieutenantKM)lonel, ffehemiah 
Bourne, a Boston shipwright, major, and John Leverett, after- 
wards governor, a captain ; William Hadeon, eappoaed to be 
also of Boston, was ensign. A son of Governor Winthrop also 
served with credit in these same wars, and in New England 
the having ftimished one of Oliver's soldiera was long one of 
the most valued of family traditions. 

Raiusboiough owed his tspid advancement to the distinguished 
gallantry that he displayed in the field, as well as to bis zeal 
for the cause, both of which qualifications, so essential in the 
Puritan soldier, earned for bim the warm friendship of Crom- 
well, with whom he was thoroughly one in spirit. Indeed he 
appeals to have held political sentiments quite as advanced as 
those of his great leader. We find him sustaining positions of 
high trust both in camp and council, always with ability, and 
always with credit to himself and his patron. 

In the memorable storming of Bristol, then held by Prince 
Rupert, Rainsborough commanded a brigade which was posted 
in front of the strongest part of the enemy's line of defence. 
The duty of assaulting this [losition fell to him. Cromwell tells 
how it was performed, in an official letter written from Bristol 
immediately after the surrender of the place. 

"Colonel Eainsborough's post was near to Durham Down, 
whereof the dragoons and three regiments of horee made good a 
post upon the Down, between him and the River Avon, on his 
right hand. And from Colonel Rainsborough's quarters to 
Froom River, on his left, a part of Colonel Birch's and the 
whole of General Skippon's regiment were to maintain that 
poet." 

The signal for storming being given, the Parliamentary 
troops advanced with great resolution against the enemy's whole 
line, and were suddenly in possession of the greater portion 
of it. 
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" During this," says the General, " Colonel Baingborongh and 
Colonel Hammond attempted Pryor'a Hill Fort and the line 
downward towards Froom; and the major-general's regiment 
being to storm towards Fioom River, Colonel Hammond pos- 
sessed the line immediately, and beating the enemy from it, 
made way for the horse to enter. Colonel Rainsborough, who 
had the hardest task of all at Pryor's Hill Fort, attempted it, 
and fonght near three hours for it. And indeed there was great 
despair of carrying the place, it being exceedingly high, a ladder 
of thirty rounds scarcely reaching the top thereof; but his reso- 
lution was such that, notwithstanding the inaccessibleness and 
difficulty, he would not give it over. The enemy had four 
pieces of cannon upon it, which they plied with round and case 
shot upon our men ; his lieutenant, Colonel Bowen (Bourne), 
and others were two hours at push of pike, standing upon the 
palisades, but could not enter. But now Colonel Hammond 
being entered the line ... by means of this entrance of Colonel 
Hammond, they did storm the fort on that part which waa 
inward ; and so Colonel Bainsborough's and Colonel Hammond's 
men entered the fort, and immediately put almost all the men 
in it to the sword." 

For hia resolute bravery on this occasion Rainsborough waa 
one of the officers deputed by Fairfax to receive the surrender 
of the place. 

Rainsborough subsequently acted as one of the commissioners 
from the Army, with Treton and Hammond, to treat with the 
King, and be was also one of the officers who stirred up in the 
Array that spirit of discontent with the half measures of Parlia- 
ment which, bursting out into open revolt, paved the way to its 
final and humiliating downfall. 

When the insurrection immediately preceding the second 
civil war broke out, Rainsborough was in command and on 
board of the English fleet, and he is then called Admiral 
Rainsborough. It is well known that the sailors embraced, 
almost to a man, the Royalist side. They put their Admiral on 
shore, and then hoisted sail for Holland and the young Prince 
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of Walea. Rainsborough then went up to London, presently 
recoiring orders to go upon his last service, into Yorkshire. 

It was ia the year 1648 that the Yorkshire Royalists, who 
had been living in quiet since the first war, were again excited 
by intelligence of Duke Hamilton's intended invasion. A plan 
was laid and saccessfully carried out by them to surprise Pom- 
fret Castle (sometimes called Pontefract), the greatest and 
strongest castle in all England, then held by Colonel Cotterel as 
governor for the Parliament. It was then victualled to with- 
stand a long siege. The Castle was soon besieged by Sir Edward 
Efaodee and Sir Henry Cholmondley with five thousand regular 
troops, but the royal garrison stubbornly held out for the 
King. 

It being likely to prove a tedious afiair, General Hainsborough 
was sent from London by the Parliament to put a speedy end 
to it. He pitched his headquarters for the moment at Don- 
caster, twelve miles from Pomfret, with twelve hundred foot 
and two regiments of horse. 

The Castle garrison having in some way learned of Hamilton's 
disastrous defeat at Pivaton, that he was in full retreat for Scot- 
land, and that Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who commanded the 
English in that battle, was a prisoner, formed the bold design 
of seizing General Kainsborough in his camp and holding him 
as a host^B for Sir Marmaduke ; for it was clear enough that the 
principal actors in this unlucky rising would now be in great 
peril of losing their heads on the charge of high treason. The 
scheme seemed all the more feasible because the General and 
his men were under no apprehension of any surprise j the Castle 
being twelve miles distant, closely besieged, and being moreover 
now the only garrison held for the King in all England. 

The plan was shrewdly laid, favored by circumstances, and 
was completely successful, except that instead of bringing the 
General off as a prisoner, they killed him. With twenty-two 
picked men, all bold riders and well mounted, Captain 'William 
Paulden penetrated through the besiegers' lines into Doncastei 
undiscovered. The guards were immediately assaulted and 
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dispersed, while a party of foui troopers made direct for the 
General's lodgings. At the door they were met by bis lieutenant, 
who, upon their aoDouncing that they had come with despatches 
from General Cromwell, conducted them to the chamber whete 
Rainshorougb was in bed. While the General was opening 
the false despatch, which contained nothing but blank paper, 
the King's men told him that he was their prisoner, but that 
not a hair of his head should be touched if he went quietly 
along with them. They then disarmed his lieutenant, who had 
so innocently facilitated their design, and brought both the 
General and him out of the house. A horse stood ready saddled, 
which RainsboTough was directed to mount. He at firat seemed 
willing to do so, and put his foot in the stirrup ; but upon look- 
ing about him and seeing only four enemies, while his lieutenant 
and a sentinel (whom they liad not disarmed) were standii^ by 
him, he suddenly pulled his foot oat of the stirrup and cried 
out, "ArmAl Anns/" 

Upon this, one of his enemies, letting fall his sword and pia- 
tol, — for the object was to take the General alive, — caught 
hold of liainsborough, who grappled fiercely with him, and both 
fell stmi^ling to the ground. The General's lieutenant then 
picked up the trooper's pistol, but was instantly run through 
the body by Paulden's lieutenant while he was in the act of 
cocking it A third then stabbed Bainsborough in the neck ; 
yet the General gained his feet with the trooper'a sword, with 
whom he had been struggling, in hb hand. Seeing him deter- 
mined to die rather than be taken, the lieutenant of the party 
then passed his swoid through his body, when the brave but 
ill-bted Bainsborough fell dead upon the pavement of the 
courtyard. 
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THE CASE OF MISTRESS ANN HIBBINS. 



" r I iHE devil is in it ! " Is not this pithj expression, we in- 

J- quire, a surviving memento of the dark day of auper- 

Btition, when everything that was strange or inexplicable was by 

common consent referred to the devices of the Evil One 1 

It would be both interesting and inatractive further to ask 

if there are still people who regard 

spiUing tbe salt, beginning a journey 

on Friday, breaking a looking-glass, or 

sitting with thirteen at the table, as 

things of evil omen, to be scrupulously 

avoided ; or whether they would be 

willing to admit that hanging a charm 

about a child's neck, setting a lien on 

an odd number of eggs, putting trust 

in a rusty horseshoe, or seeing the 

■" moon over a particular shoulder, — 

to say nothing of dreams, signs, or 

haunted houses, — are neither more 

nor less than so many indications of 

^_-"'— the proneneas of our nature to admit 

mouT WATcuMAN. the supematuial. Nor is it so long 

ago since people were living in tbe 

rural towns of New England who could remember reputed 

witches, and what dread they inspired in the minds of the 

ignorant or the timid. Upon looking back over the ground 

that the enlightenment of tbe age has conquered, one is half 

inclined to say that, in some form or other, superstition will be 

about tbe last thing eradicated from the Imman mind. It is iu 

order to enable the reader fairly to make the comparison of his 
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own vith a remote time that we offer him these hints before 
begiuniug our etory about Utb. Hibbins. 

The little that caD be recovered coDcenung this most unfor- 
tunate woman, of whom we would gladly know more than we 
do, put« any connected account of her out of the question. 
Our curiosity is strongly piqued, only to be unsatisfied at last 
by a perusal of the few meagre scraps that have the seal of 
authenticity upon them. Nor ia it at all probable that it ever 
will be satisfied. 

We eimply know that &f rs. Aon Hibbins, the aged widow of 
a merchant of note, the reputed raster of the Deputy^Governor 
of the Colony, was tried, convicted, and suffered death at Boston 
in the year 1656 for being a witch. This relationship by blood 
and marriage announces a person of superior condition in life, 
and not some wretched and friendless hag such as is associated 
with the popular idea of a witch. It supposes her to have hod 
conuectioQB powerful enough to protect her in such an extremity 
as that of life or death in which she was placed. But in her 
case it is clear that they were powerless to stay the final execu- 
tion of the horrid sentence, which was carried into effect, with 
all its revolting details, according to the decree of the Court. 

To be censorious is easy here. Such a tale of horror ia in 
fact a shock to all our preconceived notions of the solid wis- 
dom and well-balanced judgments characterizing our ancient 
lawgivers. Still, when kings wrote learned treatises, ministers 
preached, and poets rhymed about it, — when the penal statutes 
of all civilized States recognized and punished it as a crime, — 
people of every condition may well be pardoned for putting full 
faith in witchcraft as a thing belonging to the category of in- 
contestable facta, admitted by the wisest and holiest men, and 
punished as such by the ordinances of God and man. What ia the 
woncjer, then, that they dealt with it as a fact 1 For our own 
part, in order that we may understand this deplorable tragedy, 
and that full justice may be done to the actors tlierein, it is 
indispensable first candidly to admit all that this strange be- 
lief in witchcraft implied from their point of view. We may 
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lament their ignorance, but we should be slow to condemn them 
for being no wiser than their own generation. 

Such a state of things being imagined, one easily sees why 
the men who were wisest and strongest in every otlier emer- 
gency simply lost their heads when cou&onting this terrible 
bugbear that kept the imagination continually upon tlie stretch, 
that was a lurking terror in every household, and that by expos- 
ing them, as they fully believed, to all the crafts and assaults of 
the Devil (their own friends and neighbors being the instru- 
ments), held their intellect in abject bondage. Against such 
insidious attacks as these - there was no good defence. Hence 
the notion of a witch was like that of a serpent in the liouse 
whose sting is mortal. No wander it was the one thing capable 
of chasing the color 



This case of Mrs. Hibbins is further interesting as being the 
second one that the lamentable annals of witchcraft record, that 
of Margaret Jones, in 1648, being the first. The simple state- 
ment should suffice to correct the belief, more or less preva- 
lent to-day, that the Salem outbreak was the beginning, instead 
of being the tragical end, of the delusion in New Englaud. Mis. 
Hibbins's cause is also memorable as the first known instance of 
the General Court of the Colony sitting in trial in a case of life 
and death. The tragedy, therefore, lacked no element of solem- 
nity to render it deeply impressive. 

Mrs. Ann Hibbins was the wife of William Hibbins, a wealthy 
and influential merchant of Boston. Hutchinson says that he 
was one of the principal merchants in all the Colony. At this 
early day in its history he had served the Colony with credit, 
first as its agent in England, and i^ain as one of the assistants, 
or chief magistrates. These important tnists denote the high 
esteem in which he was held, and they confirm his admitted 
capacity for public affairs. A series of unlucky events, however, 
brought such heavy losses upon him in his old age as seriously 
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to impair bis estate ; but what was perhaps worae to bear, the 
sudden change frum affluence to a more straitened way of living 
is alleged not only to have soured bis wife's nataiatly unstable 
temper, but to have eo far unsettled her mind that she became 
in turn so morose and so quarrelsome as to render her odious 
to all her neighbon. Instead of being softened by misfortune, 
sbe was hardened and embittered by it. And it is thought that 
some of these neighbors were led to denounce her as a witch, as 
presently they did, through motives of spite, or in revenge for 
her malice toward, or her abusive treatment of, them. 

It was a credulous age, when the spirit of persecution was 
easily aroused. The eye of the whole town was presently turned 
upon Mrs. Hibbins. There is little room to doubt that she was 
the unfortunate possessor of a sharp tongue and of a crabbed 
temper, neither of which was under proper restraint. Most 
unfortunately for her, as it fell out, a superior intelligence and 
penetiation enabled her to make shrewd guesses about her 
neujhbois and their affiiirs, which the old wives and gossips be- 
lieved and declared no one else but the Devil or his imps could 
have kuown or told her of. From dislike they advanced to 
hatred, then to fear, and then it no doubt began to be &ee1y 
whispered about that she was a witch. Such a reputation would 
naturally cast a fatal blight over her life. No wife or mother 
believed herself or hei infant for one moment safe ftom the 
witch's detestable arts, since she might take any form she 
pleased to afflict them. Presently, the idle gossip of a neigh- 
borhood grew into a formal accusation. How much could be 
made in those days of a little, or how dangerous it then was to 
exercise any gift like that of clairvoyance or mind-reading, the 
following fragment will make clear to the reader's mind. Upon 
this point Mr. Beach, a minister in Jamaica, writes to Dr. Increase 
Mather as follows : — 

" You may remember what I have sometimeB lold you your famous 
Mr. Norton once said at his own table, before Mr. Wilson the pastor, 
Elder Penn, and myself and wife, etc., who had the honour to be his 
guests, — that one of your magistrates' wives, aa I remember, was 
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hanged for a witch, only for having more wit than her neighbouis. 
It was his verj expression, she having, as ha explained it, unhappily 
guessed that two of her persecutors, whom she saw talking in the 
street, were talkiag of her ; which, proving true, cost her her life, 
notwithstanding all he could do to the contrary, as he himself told 
us." 

One can hardly read thia fragment without shuddering. 

The increasing feeling of detestation and fear having now 
broken out into a popular clamor for justice upon the witch, 
Mrs. Hibbins was first publicly expelled from the communion of 
her church, and then publicly accused and thrown into prison. 
When the prison door closed behind ber, her doom was sealed. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for him, for be died a year before this 
bitter disgrace sullied bis good name, the husband was not 
alive to meet tbe terrible accusation oi to etem tbe tide setting bo 
strongly and so pitilessly against the wife whom be bad sworn at 
the altar to love, cherish, and protect. If ber brother, Richard 
Bcllingham, then holding the second place in the Colony, made 
any effort to save ber, that fact nowbero appears. Her three 
sons, whom she seems to have loved with the affectionate tender- 
ness of a fond mother, were all absent from tbe Colony. Alone, 
friendless, an object of hatred to her own neighbors, ber heart 
may well have sunk within her. 

Under such distressing circumstances was poor old Dame Hib- 
bins, who once held ber head so high, dragged from her dungeon 
before tbe Court which was to try her as the worst of criminals 
known to the law. Tbe jury, however, failed to convict ber of 
any overt act of witchcraft. But she could not escape thus. 
The people, it is said, demanded her blood, and nothing short of 
this would satisfy them. So tbe magistiates, having the power 
to set aside the verdict, obeying the popular voice, brought 
her before tbe bar of the General Court, where, in presence of 
tbe assembled wisdom of tbe Colony, she was again required to 
plead guilty or not guilty to being a witch. She answered with 
firmness and spirit that she was not guilty, and said she was 
willing to be tried by God and the Court. The evidence already 
laken gainst hei was then read, witnesses were heard, and ber 
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aoswers considered ; and the 'whole case being then sahmhted for 
its decisioD, the Court by its vote this time found her guilty 
of witchcraft according to the tenor of the bill of indictment. 
Governor Endicott, rising in his place, then pronounced in open 
court the awful sentence of death upon the doomed woman for 
a crime which bod no existence save in the imagination of her 
accusers. The warrant for hei execution was made out in due 
form, the fatal day was fixed, and the maiBhal-genetal was 



therein directed to take with him "a sufficient guard." TheD 
the poor, infinn, superannuated old woman, as innocent as the 
babe unborn, was led back to prison a condemned felon. Then 
the members of the Great and General Court, satisfied that they 
had done God's work in hanging a witch, dispersed in peace 
to their homes, made more secure, as they believed, by this act 
of justice. 
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As the aenteuce was not carried into effect for a whole year, it 
is probable that the interoesaion of friends may have procured 
for the condemned woman tliis reprieve. Bat it could not averii 
her final doom, however it might delay it. That was sealed. 
On the day that she was to suffer she made and executed iu 
prison a codicil to her will, clearly disposing of all her properiiy. 
She was then taken to the usual place of execution, and there, 
hanged. 

The "nsual place of execution" being the Common, it is a 
tradition that Mrs. Hibbins, as well as others who suffered at 
the hands of the public executioner, was launched into eternity 
from the branch of the Great Elm Tree that stood, until within 
a kw years, a commanding and venerated relic of the past, near 
the centre of this beautiful park. Her remains were shamefully 
violated. A search was immediately made upon the dead body 
of the poor woman for the distinguishing marks that all witches 
were supposed to have on their persons. Her chests and boxes 
were also ransacked for the puppets or images by which their 
victims were afflicted, but none were found. The remains 
were then probably tbniat into some obscure hole, for the suf- 
ferer, being excommunicated and a condemned witch, would not 
be entitled to Obrtstian burial, although she earnestly begged 
this poor boon in her will. Hubbard, who writes nearest to the 
event, says that they who were most forward to condemn Mrs. 
Hibbins were afterward observed to be special marks for the 
judgments of Divine Providence. 

And all this really happened in the good town of Boston in 
the year 1656! 
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MARY DYER. 

165% 

ris a matter of bistory that in 1656 a people who wore tlieir 
hair long, kept their hate on in the public assembUes, and 
who said " tliee " and " thou," inatead of " you," when addresa- 
iog another person, niade their unwelcome appearance in New 
England. They were forthwith attacked with all the energy of 
a bitter persecution. 

When called upon to apeak out iu defence of their cruel 
proceedings, the Puritan authorities declared their creed to be 
this : They having established themselveij in a wilderness in 
order to enjoy undisturbed their own religious convictions, held 
it right to exclude all others who might seek to introduce dif- 
ferent opinions, and therefore discord, among them. From tliis 
it is plain to see that the idea of toleration had not yet been 
born. The further fact that to this cruel and saltish policy, 
sternly persevered in to the last, the Colony owed tJie loss of 
most of the political privileges that it had hitherto enjoyed, 
renders it one of the stepping-stones of bistory. Nor have the 
most zealous apologists for these acts of the Puritan fatheis ever 
been able to erase the stain of blood from their otherwise fair 
escutcheon. 

Let us recount a single startling episode of this lugubrious 
history. Two words will explain the situation. 

On both sides of the ocean the Puritan cry was " freedom to 
worship God as we do." The persecution of Quakers bad 
already begun in England under the austere rule of the Puritan 
Commonwealth. They were treated as weak fanatics who - 
needed wholesome correction, rather than as persons dangerous 
to the public weal. After this bad been some tirae in progress, 
some of the persecuted Friends came over to New England for 
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an asylum, ot out of the frying-pan into the fire, The local 
authorities, urged on bj the whole body of Orthodox ministers, 
resolved to strangle this new heresy in ite cradle. But they 
bad forgotten the story of the dragon's teeth. For every Quaker 
they banished, ten arose in his place. 



Among the Rrst Quakers to arrive in the Colony ivere two 
women. And it should be observed that the women all along 
took as active a part in disseminating the new doctrines as the 
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men did. As was inevitable, such an abrupt inuovatiou upon 
the settled convictions of the time respecting woman's place in 
the churches and in society, was a moral shock to the commu- 
nity which quickly recoiled upon the heads of the offenders. 

Thexe iutniding (Quakers, having announced themselves as 
coufeiisors and missionaries of the true faith of Christ, were all 
presently put under lock and key as persona guilty of promul- 
gating rank heresies, and as blasphemeis, and their sectarian 
booke were also seized and committed to the flames by the 
common hangman. The Quakers then became violent and 
aggressive in their turn. They retaliated with prophesies of 
evil. They freely denounced the judgments of Heavoh upon 
tJieir oppressors. One woman, seeing Governor Endicott pass 
by the prison, vociferated from her grated window, — 

"Woe unto thee ! thou art an oppressor ! " 

The lirst comers were nil banished, with a stern admonition 
not to return to the Colony. They were put on shipboard and 
ordered to depart. And this, it was hoped, would be the last of 
them. This was, in fact, the easiest way of ridding the coun- 
try of tliem and their errors, had these not already taken root 
in the soil itself. Then, aw no such law existed, one was made, 
punishing any Quaker who might afterward come into the 
jurisdiction. This law imposed severe penalties. Yet, though 
cruelly enforced, it was soon found inadequate, the number of 
Quakers increasing ; and so, the autlioritles being now at their 
wits' end, another law, decreeing death to any of that sect who 
should presume to return Adev banishment, was enacted, against 
strong opposition. There was, in fact, a conscience in the Colo- 
nial body. But the rulers could not now retreat without admitting 
themselves vanquished ; and so, pressing the point, the " bloody 
law " was inscribed upon the statute-book of the Colony. 

We have now finished the prologue of the drama, and it is 
time to introduce the real actors upon the stage. 

Mary Dyer, a comely and grave matron, then living in Rhode 
Island, was one of those rare spirits who are predestined to 
become martyrs and saints to the £tith that they profess. 
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She and her busbaud, Willioni Dyer, were originally inhabi- 
tants of Boston, and members of the church there, they having 
emigrated from England to the Colony in the year 1635. From 
these incidents surrounding Mrs. Dyer's career it is clear that 
both she and her husband belonged to the better class of emi- 
grants. She is repreeented by Sewel, the Quaker historian, as 
being a person of good family and estate, and by Winthrop as 
a very proper and fait woman, but, as he deprecatingly adds, 
having a " very proud spirit" In her, therefore, we have the 
portrait of a comely woman of fine presence, high spirit, a fair 
share of education, and possessing, moreover, a soul endowed 
with the purpose of an evangelist or, at need, a martyr. Both 
Mrs. Dyei and her husband became early converts to the pecu- 
liar doctrines held by tliat priestess of oommou-sense, Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson, to whoee untoward fortunes they continued 
steadfast. There was, in foot, a bond of sympathy between 
these two women. When Mrs. Hutchinson was excommuni- 
cated, young Mrs. Dyer walked out of the church with her in 
presence of the whole congr^ation. When she was banished, 
Mrs, Dyer followed her to Rhode Island. This was in 1637. 

During the excitement produced by the rapid spread of Mis. 
Hutchinson's opinions, and by her subsequent arrest and trial on 
the charge of heresy, Mrs. Dyer gave premature birth, it was said, 
to a monster, which Winthrop describes with nauseating minute- 
ness. Losing sight of Mrs, Dyer for nearly twenty years, we 
suppose her life to have been an uneventful one, — perhaps one 
of unconscious preparation and of spiritual growth for the work 
she was to do and the suffering she was destined to undergo. 
When we next see her, the comely young wife has become a 
middle-aged matron, who is blindly obeying the command of des- 
tiny. She now presents herself in the garb of a Quakeress, and 
in company with professing Quakers, to the people of Boston, 
any one of whom, by harboring her even for a single night, or 
offering her a crust of bread, became a breaker of the law, and 
was liable to a heavy penalty for so doing. She was imme- 
diately taken up and thrust into the common jail, where she 
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remained in confmement until lier husband, being apprised of 
her arrest, hastened to her relief. His ui:gent prayer for his 
wife's release was only granted upon his giving bonds in a. large 
sum to take her away out of the Colony, and even then the 
authorities further stipulated that she should be permitted to 
epeak with no one during the journey. Upon these conditions 
she was conducted under guard beyond the settlements. 

In September, 1659, in company with William RobinSon, 
Marmaduko Stevenson, and Nicholas Davis, Mary again, and 
tliis time with full knowledge of the peril of the act, vieited 
Boston for the purpose of testifying against the iniquitous laws 
in force there, or, as thoy declared it themselves, " to look the 
bloody laws in the face," and to meet the oppressors of her 
people, as it were, in their own stronghold. 

Short was the time allowed them. The whole four were 
quickly made prisoners, and were brought before the Court, 
which passed sentence of baiushment, to which the certain 
penalty of death now attached, should tbey return again. They 
were then released, and ordered to depart out of the Colony. Not 
obeying this mandate, Robinson and Stevenson were soon ^ain 
apprehended, and were again consigned to prison, where they were 
used like condemned felons, being chained to the floor of their 
dungeon. Within a month Mary also became, for the second 
time, an inmate of the same prison, having been recognized and 
taken while standing in front of it. By thus setting the Uw at 
defiance, the trio were regarded as rushing upon a fool's iate. 

With Mary came Hope Clifton, also of Ehode Island. The 
dechired purpose of the women was to visit and minister to the 
Friends then lying in prison. The settled purpose of the pris- 
oners to defy the law being known to their friends, and no 
mercy being expected for them, several of these came to Boston 
in order to assist in the last act of the tragedy. One even 
brought linen for the sufierers' shrouds. All this imparts a 
highly dramatic character to the acts of the resolute martyrs. 

The three prisoners who had thus forfeited their lives to the 
law were, on the 20th of October, brought before the CoDit of 
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MflgiBtrates. The incorruptible but implociible Endicott pre- 
sided. The meu keepiug tbeii hats on, Endicott ordered the 
officer to pull them off. He then addressed the pnsonera in the 
language of atom lemonstiance and reproof. He told them that 
neither he nor the other magistrates theu present desired their 
death, but that the lawa muat be enforced- All three were con- 
demned to be banged. 

Mre. Dyer heard her doom pronounced with serene composure, 
simply saying, — 

" The Lord's will be done ! " 

"Take her away, marslial," commanded Endicott, impa- 
tiently. 

" I joyfully return to my priaon," ahe rejoined. 

On her way back to prison, filled with the exaltation of the 
Spirit, ahe aaid to the marslial, or high-stieriff, who was conduct- 
ing her, " Indeed, you might let me alone, for I would go to the 
prison without you." 

" I believe you, Mrs. Dyer," the officer replied ; " but my 
ordera are to take you there, and I must do as I am com- 
manded," 

During the interval of a week occurring between the sen- 
tence and the day fixed for its execution, Mrs. Dyer wrote an 
" Appeal to the General Court," in which she compares herself 
with Queen Esther, and her mission with that of the queen to 
Ahasuenia. It ia pervaded thronghout by a aimple and 
touching dignity. There is not one craven word in it, or one 
entreating pardon or expressing a doubt of the righteousness of 
her own acts. Calmly ahe rehearaea the history of her case, 
and then concludes her appeal, " in love and the spirit of meek- 
ness," to the justice and magnanimity of the Court which was 
able to set her free. But if it was heeded, her prayer was 
unanswered. The renewed and earnest intercession of Mrs. 
Dyer's husband and son were alike ineffectual ; the magi&trBt«s 
remained unmoved. But it is aaid that the son, in the hope 
of yet saving her, passed the last night in his mother's cell, 
beseeching her to abjure, or at least so far to retract hei mis- 
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taken opinioDS as to give some chance for hope that the judges 
might yet relent, and 80 commute hei sentence of death to ban- 
ishment. Historjr has kindly drawn the veil over this scene. 
All we know is that the mother preferred death to dishonor. 

Xor were other ef- 
forte wanting to save 
the condemned prison- 
ers. Suitors who were 
able to make them- 
selves heard in the 
couDcil-cliamber and in 
the Governor's closet 
earnestly labored to 
prevent the consumma- 
tion of the crime. 

On Thursday, the 
27th of October, in the 
morning, according to 
an ancient custom, the 
drummers of the trained 
bands beat their drums 
up and down the 
streets, to notify the 
soldiers to get under 
HAND REEL Bnus. This beiug the 

time-honored lecture- 
day, which was also the one usually appointed for holding pub- 
lic executions, as soon as tlie public worship was over, the drums 
were again heard, the trained bands assembled and formed in 
order, and were then marched to the prison, where they halted. 
Then the high-sheriff, exhibiting his warrant, called for the 
bodies of the prisoners by name, their irons were knocked off by 
the jailer, and, after tenderly embracing each other, they were 
led forth to take their places in the ranks of the guaid, Mary 
being placed between the two meu who were to suffer with her, 
A great multitude bad assembled to witness these solemn pro- 
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ceedings. The procession then moved, the prisoners on foot, 
tlie people pressii^ closely around them, in order not to lose a 
word of what tliey might say ; bat whenever the condemned 
attempted to apeak, as now and then tliey did, the drummera 
were ordered to beat their drums, and ao drowned the voices in 
the uproar. One sees here, as always, ttiat every tyranny is 
afraid of its victims. Hemmed in by armed men, aad sui> 
rounded by a surging and excited throng, the prisoners walked 
hand in hand all the way to the scaffold, empportii^ and com- 
forting each other in this most trying moment with a sublime 
fortitude. The brutal marshal, seeing this, said sneeriugly to 
Mary : " Ai« you not ashamed, you, to walk thus hand in hand 
between two young men ) " 

Unmoved by the taunt, she replied : " No ; this is to me an 
hour of the greatest joy I could have in tbia world." 

The cortege having at length reached the place of execution, 
it having marched by a rouudabout way, — for fear, it is said, 
that a rescue might he attempted, — Mary and her fellow sufferers 
bid each other a last farewell. Robinson first ascended the fatal 
ladder. While uttering liis dying words, predicting a visitation 
of divine wrath to come upon his slayeis, a liarsh voice in the 
crowd cried out ; " Hold thy tongue ! Thou art going to die 
with a lie in thy mouth ! " 

Stevenson's last words wore these :" Be it known unto all, 
this day, that we suffer nut as evil-doers, but for conscience' 
sake." 

It was now Mary's turn. Her two dear friends were hanging 
dead before her eyes. Fearlessly she mounted the fatal ladder, 
and fearlessly she submitted herself to the hangman's hands. 
She was then pinioned, blindfolded, and the fatal noose placed 
about her neck. All being then ready, the crowd awaited the 
last act in breathless suspense, when in the distance a voice was 
heard ctjing out, " Stop ! She is reprieved ! " 

The agitation of the spectators is something that we can only 
faintly conceive. But Mary, it is said, remained calm and 
unmoved through it all. " Her feet being loosed," says Sewel, 
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" they bade her come down. But she, whoee mind was already 
as it were in heaven, stood still, and said she was there willing 
to snffer as her brethren did, unlesa thay would qnnul their 
wicked law." She was then taken down from the scaffold and 
re-conducted to prison, where hei son, who was anxiously await- 
ing her return, embraced her as one risen from the dead. Only 
then she learned that to his importunity with t)ie magistrates 
ehe owed her deliverance from the iate of her brethren. The 
son had saved his mother. The death-sentence had been com- 
muted to banishment ; but Mary now received a solemn warning 
to the effect that the extreme penalty would surely he exacted 
should she again offend against the mtgesty of the law. She 
was then conducted under guard to the Colony frontier, wlience 
she pursued her way home to Rhode Island. 

But the old impulse reviving in her in full force, in defiance 
of the warning thrice repeated, Alary again sought to obtain the 
crown of martyrdom to which she was foreordained. Burning 
with fanatical zeal, regardless, too, of the conditions which had 
procured the remission of her sentence, she deliberately violated 
the law again. In May,. 1660, the unfortunate woman had so 
little regard for her personal safety as again to come to "the 
bloody town of Boston," She was soon summoned before the 
General Court. Swift was the judgment, swift the execution. 
Endicott, indeed, — respect to his manhood for it! — offered 
her a chance of escape ; but her soul was too lofty, her purpose 
too strongly fixed, to avail herself of a siibterfuge to save her 
life. Endicott conducted her examination. He was as hard as 
iron, ehe gentle but undaunted. 

" Are you the same Mary Dyer tliat was here before ? " he began. 

" I am the same Mary Dyer that was here at the last General 
Coint," she replied. 

" Then you own yourself a Quaker, do you not 1 " said the 
Governor. 

" I own myself to be reproachfully called so." 

Then the jajler spoke up and said that Mary was a vaga- 
bond. 
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" I mast then repeat the senteace once before pronotmced 
upou you," said Endicott. 

Maiy quietly rejoined : " That is no more thau what thou 
eaidst before." 

" True," said Endicott steraly, " but now it ia to be executed ; 
therefore prepare yourself for nine o'clock to-morrow." 

Mary then began to speak of her call, when the Governor 
burst out with, — 

" Away with her ! away with her ! " 

In great anguiah of mind, he being wholly ignorant that she 
meditated this fatal step, her husband wrote to the General 
Court of Massachusetts, once more imploring its clemency. 
fiis entreaties would have moved a stone to pity. But it was 
now too late. On the first day of June the aolemn ceremonies 
of the previous October were repeated. Tfae scaffold waa 
erected on Boston Common, a broad area of unoccupied land 
adjoining the town, then used by the inhabitants in commonage, 
and on muster-days as' a training-field, as well as for the place 
of public execution. 

At the appointed hour the marshal came for her, and enter- 
ing without ceremony the cell where she was, he roughly bade 
her make haste. Mary, speaking to him mildly, asked a few 
moments' delay, saying that she would be ready presently. But 
he rudely and unfeelingly retorted that it was ber place to wait 
upon him, and not his upon her. Then one of the female pris- 
oners, with the iuatinct of her sex, ventured to expostulate with 
this brutal functionary, when he turned upon hei fiercely, and 
with threats and abuse silenced her. In fact, the Quakeresses 
were treated like vagabonds and outcasta. 

The authorities having reason to fear a popular tumult, the 
prisoner was taken strongly guarded over a cireuitous route to 
the fatal spot, and again her voice was silenced by the rattle of 
drums before and behind hor. With the birds innocently twit- 
tering above her bead, once more Mary ascended the gcafi'old 
with a firm step. Pity was not wholly extinct. Some of the 
people present made a last effort to save her, hut Mary would 
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not agree to leave the countiy. To the hope some expressed 
that her life would be again spared, the officer commanding 
the armed escort roughly retorted that she was guilty of her 
own blood. 

" Nay," she replied, " I came to keep bloodguiltioess from 
you, desiring you to repeal the unrighteous and unjust law made 
against the innocent servants of the Lord." 

Mr. Wilson, minister of Boston, attended her on the scaffold 
in her last moments, not to offer consolation, but to exhort her 
to recant. 

" Mary Dyer," ho exclaimed, " oh, repent ! oh, repent ! Be 
not eo deluded and carried away by the deceits of the Devil ! " 

She answered him in terma of mild reproof: "Xay, man, I am 
not now to repent." 

A colloquy by which her last moments were embittered was 
kept up on the scaffold. She was reproached for saying that 
she had been in paradise. She reiterated it. " Yea," said this 
undaunted woman, " I have been in paradise several days." 

The executioner then performed his office. 



THE KING'S MISSIVE. 



" Chables R. 

"Tnisty and Wellbeloved, we greet you well. Having been 
informed that Bevernl of our Subjecta among you, called Quakers, 
have been and are imprisoned by you, whereof some have been exe- 
cuted, and othem (as hath been represented unto us) are in Danger 
to undergo the Like : We have thought fit to signify our Pleasure 
in that Behalf for the future, and do require, that if there be any of 
those people called Quakers amongst you, now already tonilemned to 
suffer Death, or other Corporal Punisfaiuent, or that are imprisoned, 
or obnoxious to the like Condemnation, you are to forbear to proceed 
any farther, but that you foithwith send the said Persons (whether 
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condemned or impriaoned) over to this oui Kingdom of England, 
together with their respective Crimes or Offences laid to their Charge, 
to the End such Course ma^ be taken with them here, as shall be 
^[Keable to our Laws and their Demerita. And for so doing, these 
our Letters shall be your sufficient Warrant and Discharge. Given 
at our Court at Whitehall, the 9th day of September, 1661, in the 
thirteenth Year of our Reigu. 

" Subscribed, To our Trusty and Wellbeloved John Endicot, Esq. ; 
and to all and every other the Govemour or Govemours of our Plan- 
tation of New-England, and of the Colonies thereunto lielonging, that 
now are, or hereafter shall be : And to all and every the Ministers 
and Officers of our said Plantation and Colonies whatever, within 
the Continent of New- England. 

" By His Majesty's Command. 

"WiL. MOEKIS." 

THIS was no common letter which in November, 1661, fell 
like a bombshell into the wicked town of Boston. It was 
certainly an alarming manifesto. It brought a proud and sen- 
sitive people, who had ceased to pay respect to loyalty, and 
had almost forgotten its forms, once more rudely to their kueea. 
And they were a stern race, fearing God more than they honored 
the King. But they felt the shock tliat had just overthrown 
the Puritan Commonwealth ; and the voice which rose from 
among its ruins, commanding them to obey, sounded at the 
moment in their ears very much like the voice of God. 

Continued encroachment upon the prerogative of the throne 
had doubtless much to do with ordering their destiny, — possi- 
bly as much as had the cruelties practised toward the offending 
Quakers, to whose prayers for redress the Parliament had paid 
little attention ; but with the return of the old monarchy, its 
likings and its hatreds, the politic Friends had hopes that the 
easy-going Charles would lend a more gracious ear to them in 
the hour of his great triumph over the Puritan cause ; nor 
would he be found unwilling to lower the pride of those 
haughty Piiritan subjects of his on the other aide of the Atlantic 
who were endeavoring to carry on a little commonwealth of 
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their own. The mameat was indeed opportune. Floating in 
ndulation, Charles the king was welt disposed to cleiueiicf 
toward all except those who bad kept him for twelve years 
Charles the exile. The Quakers were on their part strongly 
roused to make renewed effort, too, by the news they received 
of the execution of William Leddra at Boston, Then Edward 
Bunoughs, a leading Friend, and a man of action, entreated and 
obtained an audience of tbe King. 



ENDICOTT EECBtVING tUE KINGS OBDEB. 

When be was ushered into the presence-cbambor his first 
words were, — 

"Sire, there is a vein of innocent blood opened in your 
blf^esty's dominions which, if not stopped, may overrun all." 

" I will stop that vein," said the King, shortly. 

Burroughs then laid before the King a detailed account of 
what had been done in New England. After be bad listened 
to tbe catalogue of scourgings, brandings, cropped ears, banish- 
ments upon pain of death, and lastly of tbe execution of four 
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persons of this sect for presutuing to return to the Colony when 
foibidden to do so, the suitor, turning accuser, than preeented the 
King with the proo& that the New England authorities had 
refused to allow the Quakers an appeal to Kngland when they 
had demanded it His Mi^esty is reported to have taken great 
notice of this particular item of the indictment, calling outi to 
the lords who were with him to hear it, and then exclaiming 
ironically, — 

" Lo ! these are my good subjects of New England." 

He then inquired when a ship would be ready to sail for New 
England, and upon beii^ informed, dismissed Burroughs, with 
the promise that he should presently hear from bim through the 
Lord Chancellor. This promise Charles punctually kept. The 
mandatory letter which precedes our account was duly prepared, 
and then — bitterest pill of all for the disloyal colonists to swal- 
low ! — whom sliould the King's minister select to be the bearer 
of it, but Samuel Shattuck, an exQed Quaker, and one who had 
given the New England magistrates no end of trouble, he being 
finally banished by them irom the Colony upon pain of death. 
It will thus be seen that nothing bad been omitted that could 
render the humiliation complete. 

The London Friends, immediately this was done, chartered 
a Teasel, of which Balph Goldsmith, another Quaker, was cap- 
tain, to carry the King's order and his messenger to Boston, 
lu six weeks the ship arrived at her destination. It being the 
Sabbath, all the company remained quietly on board. 

Seeing a vessel, with an English ensign at her peak, cast 
anchor in their road, some of the selectmen of the town hastened 
on board to learn the news, little dreaming it, however, to be 
of so much personal interest to themselves. They eagerly asked 
the captain if be had brought any letters ; for, as may be imag- 
ined, intelligence of the events then taking place in England was 
awaited with the utmost anxiety and impatience. The master 
replied that he had, but he would not deliver them on that day ; 
and so his visitors got into their boat and went on shore again 
as wise as they came. But in the meantime some of them 
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having recognized Sbattuck and otheis on board as being 
Quakers, they spread the report that " Shettuck and the devil 
and all had come back again." 

The next morning, armed with the Ring's mandate, Shattuck 
came on shore accompanied by Goldsmith, the maeter, and they 
two, after sending theii boat back to the ship, went directly 
through the town to Governor Endicott'a house, paaaing in their 
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way the marketplace where bo many of their ftiends had been 
mercilessly whipped, and the jail in which many were still con- 
fined. A few steps more would bring them face to face with 
their worst enemy. They knew that they were bearding the 
lion when tbey knocked at Governor Endicott's door. 

The servant who opened it asked what was their bnsiness 
with his master. They bid him say that, being charged with 
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the commands of his Majesty the King, they should deliver 
their message into none but the Governor's own hands. They 
were then admitted without further questionii^, and presently 
the ledonbted Governor come in to them ; but upon perceiving 
that Shattuck kept his hat on, he commanded it to be taken 
off, which was done. Then having received the deputation and 
the papers, the Governor formally acknowledged its official char- 
acter by removing his own hat, and ordering that of Shattuck 
to be given to him again. Yet the man who now stood before 
him enjoying his moral degradation while protected by an in- 
violable safeguard, was the same one whom he had formerly 
sentenced to stripes and banishment. The drat^ht was a bitter 
one, but Eudicott bore himself with dignity. After this by- 
play indicating the homage due to royalty and its representative, 
the Governor read the letter, and bidding Shattuck and Gold- 
smith to follow him, then went to the Depiity-Govemor'a house, 
which stood near his own, and laid the papers before Belling- 
liam. Having held some conference with the Deputy, the 
nature of which may easily he imagined from the sequel, the 
Governor turned to the messengers and said briefly and with 
dignity, — 

" We shall obey his Majesty's command." 

After this interview was ended, Goldsmith gave liberty to all 
his passengers to come on shore, wfaich they did, and afterward 
publicly held a religious meeting with those of their iaith in the 
town, " returning thanks to God for his mercy manifested in this 
most wonderful deliverance." All such assemhhes as this having 
been unlawful, this act announced the King's active intervention 
ill their affairs to the people. An order soon after issued, releas- 
ing all Quakers then in custody. 

The scene between Eudicott and Bellingham is im^ned hy 
Mr. Longfellow in his " Xew England Tragedies." He there 
endeavors to depict the chamctera of the chief actors, and to 
show the spirit of these extraordinary times. In this par- 
ticukr field he has therefore preceded Mr. Whittier, whose 
"King's Missive," prepared for the "Memorial History of Boa- 
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ton," deals exclusively with the events Burroundiiig the order of 
Cfaarlee II. The two pieces offer, however, a etrikiiig contrast 
in method as well as in style, one being a consecutive and homo- 
geneous narrative, while the other is made up of separated inci- 
dents, selected here and there for their dramatic quality rather 
than their coherence or historical sequence. Both, however, 
have the same purpose — eternally to set the seal of condem* 
nation on a great wrong by exhibiting the Quakers in the l^ht 
of martyrs. To this end Mr. Longfellow takes for his heroine a 
young girl, Edith Christison by name, who is brutally scourged 
from town to town, is then released, and driven tbrth into 
the wilderness. Such was the law, and such things actually 
occurred. Sii^ularly enough, this is also the motive of Mr. 
Whittier's " Cassandra Southwick." In both coses the youth, 
beauty, constancy, and heroism of the sufferers strongly appeal 
to our sympathies, and are supposed deeply to move the actual 
spectators. But with a deeper insight into the human heart 
Mr. Longfellow makes the son of Governor Endicott himself 
iall in love with Edith, whose martyrdom he has witnessed, 
thus brii^iug straight home to the stern father the consequences 
of hia own evil acts. The King's imperious mandate wounds 
his pride; his son's conduct strikes at the heart, and this 
wound is mortal Thus it is no less strange than true that, 
under iavor of one of the most profligate and irreligious of 
monarchs, the beneficent era of religious toleration began its 
unpromising dawning in New England. 

It is to be noted that whenever they can do so, Mr. Long- 
fellow's characters speak in the actual language of history. 
Indeed, the tragedy is not a creation, like " Ermtni," but a fig- 
ment of sober history, taken from existing records, into which 
a poetic feeling is infused, and whose episodical parts afi'ord 
occasional glimpses of the author's genius shining like pure 
gold in the rough metal. 
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{From Loni[ftlhufi "iVw England Tragedia.") 



Thd8 the old tyranny revives again ! 
Its arm is long enough to reach ub here, 
As you will i«e. For, more iDSolting still 
Than flaunting in our faces dead men's shrouds, 
Here is the King's Mandamus, taking from us. 
From this day forth, all power to punish QuakerB. 

BBLUNGBAtt. 

That takes from us all power ; we are but puppets, 
And can no longer execute our laws. 



Here, read it for yourself ; you Bee his words 

Are pleasant words — considerate — not reproachful— 

nothing could be more gentle — or more royal ; 

But then the meaning underneath the words, 

Mark that He says all people known as Quakers 

Among us, now condemned to suffer death 

Or any corporal punishment whatever. 

Who are imprisoned, or may be obnoxious 

To the like condemnation, shall be sent 

Forthwith to England, to be dealt with there 

In such wiw OS shall be agreeable 

Unto the English low and their demerits. 

Is it not so 1 

BBLLtMOHAH (Tctuming Ih* paper). 
Ay, so the paper says. 
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EHDICOTI. 

I tell jou, Richard BelliDgham, — I tell joa, 

That this is the beginning of a struggle 

Of which no mortal can foresee the end. 

I shall not live to fight the battle for you, 

I am a man disgraced in everj w&j ; 

This order takes from me my self-respect 

And the respect of others. 'T is mj doom, 

Yes, my death-wansnt, — but must he obeyed I 

Take it, and see that it is executed 

So fur as this, that all be set at la^e ; 

But see that none of them be sent to England 

To bear false witness, and to spread reports 

That might be prejudicial to ourselves. [Exit BBLUHaHAU. 

There 's a dull pain keeps knocking at my heart. 

Dolefully saying, " Set thy house in order, 

For thou sholt surely die, and shalt not live ! " 

For me the shadow on the dial-plate 

Ooeth not back, but on into the dark ! [ExiL 

Mr. Whittier'a poem presents the events we have recorded 
in a harmonious and remarkably picturesque narrative. He is 
conscientiously &ithful both to the spirit and letter of the 
subject itself, while to the implacable spirit of persecution, 
personified here by Endicott, he is a generous and impartial 
judge. We write it, nevertheless, as a fact, that the poem 
caused much discussion on its fii'st appearance, — a discussion 
fully vindicating the Quaker poet's adherence to the truth of 
history. But the prose and poetic versions are now before the 
reader for hia decision. 

THE KING'S MISSIVE. 

Under the great hill sloping bare 
To cove and meadow and Common lot, 

In his council chamber and oaken chair 
Sat the worshipful Govemor Endicott, — 
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A grave, atrong man, who knew no peer 
In the pilgrim land where he ruled in fear 
Of God, not man, and for good or ill 
Held hu tnut with an iron will. 

He hod shorn with his sword the crou from out 

The Sag, and cloven the May-pole down, 
Harried the heathen loimd about, 

And whipped the Quakers from town to town. 
Earnest and honest, a. man at need 
To bum like a torch for his own harsh cieed, 
He kept with the flaming brand of his zeal 
The gate of the holy commonweaL 



The door swung open, and Rawson the Clerk 

Entered and whispered underbreath : 
" There waits below for the hangman's work 

A fellow banished on pain of death, — 
Shattuck of Salem, unhealed of the whip. 
Brought over in Master Goldsmith's ship. 
At anchor here in a Christian port 
With freight of the Devil and all his sort I " 

Twice and thrice on his chamber floor 
Striding fiercely from wall to wall, 
" The Lord do so to me and more," 

The Governor cried, " if I hang not at all 1 
Bring hither the Quaker." Calm, sedate, 
With the look of a man at ease with fate, 
Into that presence grim and dread 
Came Samuel Sbaltuck with hat on head. 

" Off with the knave's hat I " An angry hand 

Smote down the ofience; but the wearer said. 
With a quiet smile : " Cy the King's command 

I bear his message and stand in his stead." 
In the Governor's hand a missive he laid 
With the Royal arms on its seal displayed. 
And the proud man spake as he gazed thereat^ 
Uncovering, " Give Mr. Shattuck his hat," 
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He turned to the Quaker, bowing low : 
" The King commandeth your friends' release. 

Donht not he shall be obeyed, although 
To his subjects' sorrow and sin's increase. 

What he here enjoineth John Endicott 

His loyal servant questioneth not. 

You are free 1 — Ood grant the spirit you own 

May take you from us to parts uuknown," 



THE QUAKER PROPHETESS. 

1677. 

THE Old South Church in Boston — not the present build- 
ing, but the one first erected upon the same spot — was 
the scene of an event without a parallel in the annals of our 
Puritan churches, in some of which, nevertheless, remarkable 
scenes bad occurred. 

To the simple and austere Quaker mannera, outdoing even 
Puritan ideas of moml and physical self-restraint, now and then 
comes the unexpected contrast of theatrical climax in its most 
bUarre forms. So the early history of the Friends in New 
England shows the dominant principle of passive opposition to 
persecution occasionally giving way, all at once, to an aggressive 
spirit that impelled the actors on through thorny wt^ toward 
the goal for which they strove and struggled. If, now and then, 
one half crazed by suffering was betrayed into some act of folly, 
it is surely not a matter for astonishment or exultation. Their 
annals present the names of no informers and no apostates. 

Obeying the command of a hallucination to which she bowed 
as if it' were a divine behest, the Quakeress Deborah Wilson 
had walked naked through the streets of Salem " as a sign of 
spiritual nakedness in town and country," and for an doing she 
was most uncharitably whipped with thirty stripes. Again, 
Lydia Wardwell, who is called " a young and tender chaste 
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person," for startling the congregation of Kewbur^r by walking 
into the roeetisg-house there, unclothed, in the time of pablic 
worship, was tied up to the fence-post of the tavern where the 
conrt sat, at Ipswich, to undeigo a similar pnnishment- 

But the case of Margaret Brewster differs &om these others in 
that a number of persons took part in carrying out what it was 
expected would strike terror to the hearts of the beholders, and 
to this end it was conducted with studied attention to dramatic 
effect. 

One quiet Sabbath morning in July, 1677, accompanied by 
several of the moat noted persons of her sect, both male and 
female, Margaret Brewster presented herself at the door of the 
Old South Meeting-house in sermon-time, the strangeet visitor 
that had ever crossed its consecrated threshold. She first took 
off her riding-habit and her shoes and stockings, and then 
entered. In his Diary, which perhaps may become as famous 
as that of the immortal Fepys, Judge Sewall notes that while 
the congregation was listening to the words of the sermon from 
the aged pastor's lips, there suddenly was seen the apparition 
of a woman walking slowly up the broad aisle between two 
men, while two others walked behind. The woman was bare- 
footed, her head was sprinkled with ashes, her loosened hair 
straggled wildly down about her neck and shoulders, her face 
was besmeared with soot, and she wore a sackcloth gown loosely 
gathered around bet person. This appearance, says the indig- 
nant diarist, " occasioned the greatest and most amazing uproar 
that ever I saw." 

No one has told us, but we can imagine the congregation 
rising in consternation to their feet, the sudden stop in the 
sermon, the moment of silence, like the calm before the storm, 
during which the dark prophetess delivered her solemn warning 
of a grievous calamity shortly to signify to them the displeasure 
of God. Then the excited voices of the men, all talking and 
gesticulating at once, the women shrieking in terror or dropping 
in a dead &int, the surging to and fro of a multitude, all occa- 
sioning " the greatest and most amaring uproar " that was tiver 
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heaid inside these sacred walls, witnessed to the little central 
group that they had indeed created a profound sensation. The 
offenders were all quickly taken Into custody and hurried off to 
prison. When Margaret was arraigned before the court, the 
constable declared himself wholly unable to identify her as the 
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person he had arrested, she being then, as'he deposed, "in 
the shape of a devil." She was sentenced to be whipped up 
and down the town at the cart's tail, which cruel order was 
carried into effect a few days later. 

This event, as well it might, newly brought the affairs of the 
Friends to a crisis. The first feeling of exasperation demanded 
its victims. But this having spent itself, the Quakers, taking 
courage, assembled in their houses of worship in such formidable 
numbers that the multitude of offenders became their safe- 
guard. 
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IN THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 

t. Q. WHITTIEH. 

Seb came and stood in the Old South Chnrch, 

A wonder and a sign, 
With a look the old-time sibyls wor^ 

Half crazed and half divine. 

Save the mournful sackcloth aboat her wound, 

Unclothed as the primal mother, 
With limba that trembled, and eyes that blazed 

With a, fire she dare not smother. 

Looae ou her shoulder fell her hair. 

With sprinkled aslies gray ; 
She stood in the broad aiale, strange and weird 

As a soul at the judgment-da j. 

And the minister paused in his sermon's midrt) 
And the people held their breath, 

For these were the woida the maiden said 
Through lips as pale as death : — 

" Thus saith the Lord : ' With equal feet 

All men m; courts shall tread. 
And priest and ruler no more shall eat 

My people up like bread! ' 

" Repent ! repent ! ere the Lord shaU speak 

In thunder and breaking seals 1 
Let all souls worship him in the way 

His light within reveab ! " 

She shook the dust from her naked feet, 

And her sackcloth closely drew, 
And into the porch of the awe-hushed church 

She passed like a ghost from view. 
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"MORE WONDERS OF THE INTtSIBLE 
WORLD." 

1693. 

TO one who is not familiar with all the phases which the 
history of witchcraft in New England takes, Mr. Whit- 
tier's poem entitled " Calef in Boston " would doubtless be an 
enigma, although its foundation is fact and its purpose distinct, 
For such a champion of common-flense as Robert Calef proved 
himself to be when be entered the lists against this monstrous 
superstition, the poet has a natural and unstinted sympathy, and, 
using the privilege of genius, he ha.i conferred upon the humble 
tradesman a patent of nobility. Our own generation, applaud- 
ing the act, hastens to inscribe the namo of Calef among the 
benefactoTS of bis age. 

The general subject of witchcraft, including the settled be- 
lieis touching it, is set forth in another place in all its defor> 
mity. The active agency of Satan in human afiaiis being a 
thing admitted, it became the bounden duty of the godly minis- 
ters to meet his insidious attacks upon the churches, and they, 
as men deeply learned in such things, were naturally appealed to 
by magistrates and judges for help and guidance. They at once 
put on all the armor of righteousness. Solemn fasting and 
prayer were resorted to as things most efficacious in the emer- 
gency. It was diiclared from the pulpit that the Devil was mak- 
ing a moat determined effort to root out the Christian religion in 
New England, and the Government was advised vigorously to 
prosecute the casoB of witchcraft before it. In all the subse- 
quent proceedings the ministers took a prominent part. They 
assisted in framing the questions to bo put in such a way as 
to entrap the supposed witches, and tliey attended and took 
minutes of the examinations. They visited the accused persons 
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in piisoD who were believed to be in league with Satan, thua 
putting in practice the principle that, — 
The godly may allege 

For aufthing their privily, 

And to the Devil himself may go, 

If they have motives thereimto ; 

For as there is a war between 

The Dev 1 and them, it is no sin 

If they, by subtle stratagem, 

Uake use of him as he does them. 

Cotton Mather was the foremost clei^ymsn of that dark day. 
He directed all hia great abilities and learning energetically to 
exterminate the " devils " who, as he tells us in his " Wonders," 
were walking about the streets " with lengthened chains, making 
a dreadful noise ; and brimstone (even without a metaphor) was 
making a horrid and hellish stench" in men's noetrils. Learned, 
eloquent, and persuasive, a man of great personal magnetism and 
large following, his influence was sure to be potential on which- 
ever side it migbt be cast. It was now thrown with all its 
force, not to avert, but to strengtbeii, the delusion, thereby aggra- 
vating its calamitous consequences. Some writers, indeed, have 
found it easy to doubt his sincerity. Mr. Whittier, it will be 
seen, writes in full accord with this feeling. But the same cboi^ 
might with equal fairness include all the Chriatiau miuisteis of 
Mather's time. 

Against Mather, the neighbor, adviser, and bosom friend of 
Governor Sir William Pbips, the acknowledged bead of the 
New England clergy in ite highest spiritual estate, a man having 
ancient and modem lore at his tongue's end, and withal gifted 
with a fluency, vivacity, and readiness in composing and writing 
that might make a bolder man hesitate to attack him, now 
entered the liate, like another David, Robert Calef, a simple 
clothier, nnknown outside of his own obscure ne^hborhood. 
The controversy began in this wise. Oalef addressed some let- 
ters to Dr. Mather, in which he arraigned not only the witchcraft 
proceedings, but the delusion itself the occasion being one Mar- 
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garet Rule, a jonng n'omEm of Mather's own congragation, whose 
singular afRictianB had just been published to the world by bim 
under the startling caption of "Another Brand pluckt from 
the Burning." 

According to Mather, this young woman was haunted by 
no fewer than eight malignant spectres, led on by a principal 
demon, who upon her refusal to enter into a bond with him, 
continually put her in excruciating bodily torture by pinching, 
Bcorching, and sticking pins into her flesh, throwing her into 
convulsions, lifting her bodily off the bed, and the like, wherein. 



eays Mather, she languished " for just sis weeks together." And 
we are also told that at times the spectators of her miseries 
would be nearly choked with the fumes of brimstone rising 
in the chamber. 

Taking the alarm, which many no doubt equally shared, dread- 
ing a new outbreak of the delusion whose embers, unqnencbed 
by blood, were still smouldering, Galef also seems to have dis- 
trusted either the integrity or the wisdom of his leamod adver- 
sary, whom he now opposed in behalf of religion and of public 
policy, not only with ability and vigor, hut with a surprisingly 
well-equipped arsenal of scriptural learning. In vain Mather 
sneeringly spoke of him as " the weaver turned minister," Calef 
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only plied him the more pointedly. At the end of the con- 
troverey the despised clothier turned out to be one of thoae men 
whose reason is never overthrown by panic, and who do not 
recede a single inch. Mather began with the mistake of under- 
rating him as an antagonist. 

After Mather's story of Margaret Rule had been made public, 
Calef also drew up and circulated one, taken from the mouths of 
other eye-witnesses, which is a protest against the methods used 
by Mather to draw out extravagant and incoherent statements 
from the afflicted girl. This proceeding gave great otfence to 
the reverend author of " The Wonders," He retorted with abu- 
sive epithets, and threatened Calef with an action for slander. 
Calef was, in &ct, arrested on a warrant for uttering " scandalous 
libels," and was bound over for trial ; but no prosecutor appear- 
ing, the case was dismissed. 

Instead of being silenced, Calef pursued with unremitting 
pertinacity his purpose to prevent a new access of the dismal 
frenzy of the preceding year, which he terms, with strong feeK 
ing, " the sorest affliction and greatest blemish to religion that 
ever befell this country." Later on Mather condescended to 
reply ; but it is evident that the reaction had now set in, and 
that those who had been the most forward in abetting the witch- 
craft proceedings were anxiously considering how beat to excul- 
pate themselves both to their own and to the newly awakened 
public conscience. Mather was no exception. Favored by this 
reaction, Calef continued to press him hard. Cotton Mather's 
story of Margaret Rule is, in fact, a plea and an apology for the 
past. In it he asks, " Why, after all my unwearied cares and 
pains to rescue the miserable fiom the lions and bears of hell, 
which had seized them, and after all my studies to disappoint 
the devils in their designs to confound my neighborhood, must 
I be driven to the necessity of an apology)" This language 
shows bow hard a thing it was for him to be forced to descend 
from hie high pedestal. 

And again be naively says : " And now I suppose that some of 
our learned witlings of the coffee-house, for fear lest these proofs 
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of an Invisible World should spoil some of their sport, will 
endeavor to turn them all into sport ; for which buffoonery 
theit only pretence will be : ' They can't understand bow such 
things as theee could be done.'" He has become exquisitely 
sensitive to ridicule. 

But witchcraft had now indeed got to the length of its blood- 
corroded chain, and while the belief still prevailed almost as 
strongly as ever, few men could be found bold enough openly 
to advocate it. The sickening reflection that the judges had 
decreed the death of a score of innocent persons upon a mis- 
take paralyzed men's tongues, unless, like Calef, they spoke 
in obedience to the command of conscience. In 1700 be 
collected and had printed in Loudon all the pieces relating 
to his controversy with Cotton Mather, to which were added 
an " Impartial Account " of the Salem outbreak, and a review 
of Mather's life of Sir Wil- 
liam Phipa. To this be gave 
the title of " More Wonders of 
the Invisible World." No prin- 
ter could be found in Boston 
ot in the Colony willing to 
undertake the publication, or 
~ "~ espose it for sole. It was 

publicly burned in the College- 
yard at Cambridge by order of 
the president, whom its exposuies reached through his near rel- 
ative. To break its force, a vindication was prepared and 
printed ; but tbote were no more denunciations made for witch- 
craft, or courts assembled to hang innocent people. Calef in- 
deed felt the resentment of the Mathers, but he bad saved the 
cause. 

This is the subject to which Mr. Whittier addresses his verses 
entitled " Calef in Boston." The allusion to puppet-play la 
drawn &om the account of the Rule case, wherein it is related 
by Mather that the demons who tormented the girl bad puppets 
into which they would thrust pins whenever they wished to 
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hart her. This was a piece of olden BupentitioD which as- 
sumed that by making an image in wax or clay of the penon ehe 
might hold a grudge against, a witch could put that petson to 
the same tortuie that she did, in a mimic way, the image. 



CALEF IN BOSTON. 



Im the wlemn days of old 
Two men met in Boston town, 

One a tradeenian frank and bold, 
One a preacher of renown. 

Cried the last, in bitt«r tone : 
" Poisoner of the wells of truth ! 

Satan's hireling, thou hast sown 

With his tares the heart of jouth ! " 

Spake the simple tradesman then ; 

" Ood be judt{e 'twixt thou and I ; 
All thou knowest of truth hath been 

Unto men like thee a lie. 



" Of your spectral puppet play 
I have traced the cunning wires ; 

Come what will, I needs must say, 
Ood is true, and ye are liara." 

When the thought of man is fiee, 
EiTor fears its lightest tones; 

So the priest cried, " Sadducee ! " 
And the people took up stones. 

In the ancient burying-ground. 
Side by side, the twain now lie,— 

One with humble grassy mound. 
One with marbles pale and high. 
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NIX'S MATE. 



THERE are two local legendH, one of disaster and one of 
piracy, which, moat unfortunately for the completeness 
of our colIectioD, come either in. whole or in part under the 
head of lost legends. The first is the account of the drowning 
of Captain George WorthjUke, 
the keeper of the first lighthouse 
. that was erected at the entrance 

to Boston Tiarbot. 

I This sutBcieiitly simple incident 

t derives its chief interest from the 

curious fact that it was the subject 

Kix's MATE. °' Franklin's earliest, and if we 

are to believe him, misdirected, 

effort to court the Muses in a ballad. He says of it that his 

brother James, whose apprentice he then was, thinking that 

he might fiud liis account in printing thero, had encouraged 

him to write two ballads, one called the " Lighthouse Tragedy," 

containing an account of the loss of Captain Wortbylake and 

his two daughters, the other a sailor's song on the capture of 

the noted pirate, Blackboard. " They were," he ingenuously 

remarks, " wretched verses in point of style, mere blind-men's 

ditties." When they were struck off, his brother despatched 

him to hawk them about the town. The first he assures us 

had a prodigious run, because the event was recent and liad 

made a great noise. No copy of this ballad is kno\m to exist, 

nor has tradition transmitted to us a single line of its verses. 

It is easily learned from contemporary records that Captain 
George Wortbylake, who lived upon Lovell's Island, while on 
hie way up the harbor, " took heaven by the way," as one writer 
piously puts it. His wife Aun and his daughter Ruth, who 
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ftccompanied him, also perbhed with him by drowning, and the 
three unfortunates were all buried in one grave in the ancient 
cemetery of Copp's Hili. The gtaveatoue records the &ct that 
they died November 3, 1718; but it is exaspeiatingly siient 
concerning any incident that was likely to produce a commemo- 
rative ballad. 

The other l^end is the tme story of the origin of the name 
long ago given to the submei^ed islet called Nix's Mate, over 
which a lonely obelisk rises out of the flowing tides, not for a 
memorial of dark and bloody deeds, as some people suppose, 
but as a guiding landmark to warn ships to steer clear of the 
dangerous reef beneath. No spot within a wide range of the 
coast is the subject of more eager curiosity to sailors or lands- 
men, or of more es^gerated conjecture, precisely because to this 
day its true history remains an enigma. But such as it b the 
l^end is given for what it may be worth. 

Following the repulsive custom of erecting the public gibbet 
at the entrance to a town or a village, where the stark bodies 
of condemned malefactors were the fiist objects seen by all who 
passed in or out, it was usual to hang in chains condemned 
pirates at the entrance to a port, to signal a like warning to 
those who followed the sea as their highway. Long custom 
had sanctioned this pott-mortem sentence. The laws allowed 
it and the people approved it. It followed that the stranger 
who passed underneath one of these ensigns of terror could 
have no doubt that he had entered a Christian land, since the 
administration of justice according to its moat civilized forma 
confronted him upon its very threshold. 

The sunken reef now known as Nix's Mate was once an islet 
containing several acres of land, and it was at a very early day 
the property of a certain John Gallup, from whom the adjacent 
island is named. The sea has destroyed every vestige of it, 
excepting only the blackened boulders that lie exposed at low 
tide, over which the monument stands guard. Tet not more 
certainly lias the islet perished through the action of destroying 
currents thaa has the memoiy of Nix or his Mate been swept 
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away into obUvion by the tides of time. Still the name is a 
fact entered upon the public recorda of the Colony as a thing 
of general knowledge ; and we theiefoie continue to call the 
leef Nix's Mate without in the least knowing why we do so. 

The only other fact giving authority to the tradition connected 
with the islet is the certainty that it was more or. less used in 
times past as a place of execution for condemned piratee, several 
of whom finished here a career of crime, the bare recital of which 
makes one's blood run cold. The name of Mix only is wanted 
to complete the black caleudai. Every bace of the soil to which 
the bones of the victims were consigned has disappeared, and 
only the solitary monument indicates this graveyard of the sea, 
which the waves have kindly levelled and blotted out forever. 

It has, however, been handed down from generation to gener- 
ation, — and we have yet to find the individual bold enough to 
dispute it, — that one of these frecbooteia persisted to the last 
in declaring his innocence of the crimes for which he was to 
suffer death at the hangman's hands ; and he protested with his 
latest breath, before giving up the ghost, that in proof of the 
truth of his dying assertion the island would be destroyed. In 
efi'ect, the waves having done their work unhindered by any 
artificial obstruction, the superstitioua have always seen in this 
a decree of Fate, and Nix's Mate is supposed by them to have 
suffered unjustly. But knowing as we do that the disappear- 
ance of tlie island is due to natural causes, we are unable satb- 
&ctorily to establish the connection between the piedictiou and 
its fulfilment. In any case, the verification of innocence, if such 
it shall be accounted, came too late by a century to save Nix'a 
Mate from the halter. 
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THE DUEL ON THE COMMON. 



ASSOCIATED with the vicinity of the Great Elm, ia an 
epieode not only of deepest tragical interest, but one 
still further remEukable as disproving for the thousandth time 
the popular fallacy that " murder vill out" In New England 
there had been no need of edicts gainst duelling. The practice 
was univeraolly looked upon as being no whit better than 
murder, and that feeling was voiced by Fmnklin, truly, though 
in language more puugent than pohte, in his memorable reply 
to a demand for satisfaction & la mode. A combat of words 
began. After two or three passes, the philosopher easily dis- 
armed his adveisary with his usual weapon, hard logic, of which 
he was a consummate master. Our story ia a brief one. 

On the morning of July 4, 1738, at daybreak, the body of 
Beitjamin Woodbridge, a yonng merchant of the town, was 
found lying in a pool of blood in a deserted part of the 
Common. Ho had been dead some hours of a sword-thrust. 
In fact, the weapon bad passed completely through the unfor- 
tunate young man. 

No one can begin to imagine the consternation excited by 
the discovery ; and the feeling was not allayed when it tran- 
spired that Woodbridge bad fallen in a duel with another young 
gentleman of the town named Philhps. Both of the principals 
were of the highest respectability. The afiair was conducted 
without seconds, and the victor, after seeing his adversary fall, 
had fled. It was evidently a duel to the death. 

This has proved one of the best-kept family secrets that ever 
baffled a scandal-loving generation. To this day the real cause 
of the singular and fatal nocturnal combat remains shronded in 
mystery. It is indeed allied that the quarrel originated over 
a game of cards at the public-house; but this supposition is 
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hardly consistent with the secrecy, the absence of all witnesses, 
and the deadly puipose with which the duel was conducted. 
The parties had met early on the previous evening at the Royal 
Exchange, arranged the meeting, and immediately repaired to the 
rendezvous whicli one of them was destined never to leave alive. 

Positively nothing, then, is known of the origin of the affair. 
Still, it is evident that no common and vulgar quarrel over dice 
or cards, when one or both had made too free with " the Tus- 
can grape," could have so eternally sealed the tips of those lo 
whom the real cause of this singular affair of honor must have 
been revealed. Phillips was hurried away on board a ship by 
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his friends, and died miserably in exile. The inquest elicited 
nothing of moment beyond the barren facts here narrated. Jus- 
tice was completely bafSed. The headstone in the old Granary, 
where, in the language of the day, poor Woodhridge was " de- 
cently and handsomely interred," is silent. Satan, who had the 
arranging of this lugubrious combat, thrust home with young 
Phillips. Ignorant as we are of the real cause, we are yet irre- 
sistibly led to conclude that tbeee misguided youths crossed 
swords not in a moment of passion, but at the instigntion of 
some offence over which the grave itself must close. The grave 
has closed over it 
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DUG D'ANVILLE'S DESCENT. 



HAVING regard, possibly, to the maxim that a danger 
escaped is a danger do longer, the historiana hare ia 
general treated the descent of Admiral d'Anville with easy 
indifference. Yet the 
startling fact remains 
that ao long aa hia fleet 
rode the seas in safety, 
the fate of New Eng- 
land trembled in the 
balance. We beg the 
reitder'a consideration 
of the story from this 
point of view. 

The taking of Louia- 
buig in 1745, a piece 
of audacity at which 
France first stood aghast, 
and then went into a 
towering rage over it, 
came near being the 
prelude to a struggle 
involving nothing less 
than the destinies of 
England's American 

colonies. By opening old south ceubch, ur. 

new and alluring vistas 

of conquest to British statesmen, it set them upoa fresh schemes 
for the conquest of Canada which they were secretly preparing 
to put in execution. In fact, by this mettled achievement. 
New England had driven the entering wedge into the veiy heart 
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of the French colonial empire, England was now gathering her 
strength to force it home. 

On the other hand, it bo incensed the French Court, then fresh 
from its brilliant victories in the Low Countries, that orders 
were given for the immediate equipping, at Brest, of a formi- 
dable land and sea armament, which it was meant should not 
only recover what had been lost, but carry the war energetically 
to the enemy's own doois. To guaiantee the security of your 
possessions by recalling your enemy to the defence of his own, 
is a military maxim so old that the Cabinet of Yeraaillea could 
not be safely assumed to he ignomnt of it. 

This double-shotted idea promised results highly important to 
the colonial schemes, as well as to the waning prestige, of France. 
So also did it give good promise of success ; for at Paris, thanks 
to British parsiieony, it was well known that the British Ameri- 
can seaports were no Louisbuigs. Since, therefore, to .ravage the 
New England sea-coagt was a thing perfectly feasible to do, Count 
Maurepas resolved to do it. And he meant to do it effectually. 
The preparations at Brest being quickly known in London, the 
two ancient gladiators began once mora to strip for the approach- 
ing combat. 

Pursuing its own plans, the English Ministry was at the 
same time collecting ships, men, and materials of war at Poria- 
moath, for the invasion of Canada. Orders were sent out to 
the Colonies to hasten the raising of troops for the same pur- 
pose. Then, the destination of the French fleet not being quite 
clear, the Ministry sent a squadron to blockade it in Brest ; but 
the French Admiral, eluding the vigilance of the British cruisers, 
slipped out and got to sea notwithstanding. Such was tbe situ- 
ation in the midsummer of 1746. 

The fleet now on the sea numbered eleven ships of the line 
and twenty frigatos, carrying 814 guns and TOGO sailors, to 
which were joined thirty-four transports having on board five 
battalions of the veteran troops of France. The fleet was com- 
manded by M. de la Rochefoucauld, Due d'Anville, a man of 
illostrious desceut, in the prime of life, to whom the fortunes of 
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the expedition hatl been committed with fullest coDfidence in his 
ability to execute his orders to the tetter. Those orders \reie to 
retake Louisbnig and dismantle its fortifications, recapture Annap- 
olis and garrison it, and then to bum and destroy Boston, and 
lay vaste with fire and aword the whole coast as far as Florids. 

Boston, the place wbeie the plans for capturing Louisburg 
had originated, the biuin and heart of the English Colonies, the 
centre of English aggression, the perpetual menace to French 
dominion in Canada, was to be especially distinguiehed by 
the vengeance of the Cabinet of Versailles. Boston was to be 
destroyed. Indeed, her defenceless condition invited an attack. 
Her only fortress had been stripped of its cannon to enable 
Pepperell to batter down Louisburg. There was no British 
squadron to defend it, and there was not a single British sol- 
dier in the whole province. 

All these circumstances being appreciated, it is impossible to 
exaggerate the consternation with which the certain intelligence 
of the escape of D'AnvUle was received at Boston. People stood 
aghast. The danger was indeed imminent. He might at any 
moment be expected to announce his arrival upon the coast 
with his cannon. England, says Hutchinson, was not more 
alarmed with the Spanish Armada, than were Boston and the 
other North American seaports by the hourly expectation of this 
truly formidable flotilla. Brave man that he was. Governor 
Shirley prepared to meet the emergency with such means as he 
had. Rut there was not a moment to lose. He instantly called 
out a levy en moor. Tho scenes preceding the Louisburg expe- 
dition were repeated on a lai^r acala Couriers spurred in every 
direction bearing the summons to arms, and everywhere the 
brave yeomanry responded with eager promptitude to the call. 
At night the bills blazed with bonfires. By day the roads 
swarmed with armed men hastening toward Boston. The Com- 
mon became a camp. All business except that of repelling the 
invader was at an end, and nothing else was talked of. In this 
activity the people a little recovered from the panic into which 
they had at first been thrown. 
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While the people were awaiting in feverish anxiety further 
news of the fleet, a fisherinan came in from sea, who said that he 
had been brought to on the ffova Scotia coast by four heavy 
ships of war. They required him to, pilot them into Chebuclo, 
which was the designated rendezvous for D'Anville's fleet. While 
lying to under the guns of one of these tihips, be read on her 
Rtem the name " Le Terrible." Then, a fog having suddenly 
shut them in, he had succeeded in making good his escape, and 
had steered directly for Boston with the news. 

But the splendid fleet of D'Anville was destined to encounter 
a series of disasters hardly paralleled in the naval annals of 
France, An evil destiny pursued it. When it was off Cape 
Sable, it experienced violent storms that scattered and dispersed 
it beyond the power of reassembling. Conflans with four ships 
made sail for France ; others steered for the West Indies ; and 
still others were drifting, disabled wrecks, at the mercy of the 
winds and waves. Finally the Duke succeeded in getting to the 
rendezvous with two or three shi|>3 only of all the magnificent 
squadron that had sailed ttoTo Brest. Within a week he died, 
it is liinled firom tlie effect of poison administered by himself, 
he choosing death rather than to 'survive the disgrace which had 
so suddenly overwhelmed him. The Vice- Admiral then pro- 
posed that the remt^os of the fleet should return to France. 
La Jonquiice, Governor-General of Canada, being present at the 
Council, warmly opposed this, urging that the fleet, now aug- 
mented by the arrival of three more ships, and strengthened by 
the recovery of the sick, ought to strike one blow for the honor 
of France. He begged the Vice-Admiial to attempt at least the 
carrying out of a part of his inatnictions, Tliese arguments 
prevailing with the Council, D'Estoumellea, the Vice-Admiral, 
finding himself opposed and thwarted, lost his bead, became 
delirious, and presently put an end to his life by falling on his 
own sword. The command then devolved on La Jonquidre. 
The troops that had been landed were re-embarked, and the 
fleet sailed to attack Annapolis; but it again meeting with a dis- 
abling storm, this enterprise was also abandoned, and the shat>- 
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tered remnant of D'AnTille's armada steered for Prauce. Upon 
thU the French Canadian forces then invading Nova Scotia 
broke up their camps and retreated. The hopes of the French 
Ministry had thus been everywhere wrecked. 

When these events became known in Boston, the great weight 
tliat bad oppressed the niinds of the people was so suddenly 
lifted o^ that at first they could scarcely realize the change. 
When tbey did, the universal joy showed itself, not in noisy 
demonstrations, but, in the true Puritan spirit, in prayer and 
thanksgiving. Prayers of gratitude went up from all the pul- 
pits ; for in the utter deetroction of D'Anville's proud fleet by 
the winds and waves alone was seen, on every side, the hand 
of God once more manifesting iteelf, as in the old days, to his 
people- 
In this spirit, and taking these truly picturesque incidents 
for his theme, Longfellow supposes the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
then pastor of the Old South Church in Boston, to be recounting 
them to his congregation, ascribing to the power of prayer the 
destruction that overtook the fleet of France. 

A BALLAD OF THE FRENCH FLEET. 

OOTOBBR, ITU. 

Mb. Thomas Piii>xe (toguttur). 

A rLBET with flags arrayed 
Sailed from the port of Brest, 

And the Admiral's ship displayed 

The signiU, " Steer southwest." 
For this Admiral d'Anville 

Had sworn by cross and crown 
To ravage with fire and steel 

Our helpless Boston town. 

There were rumors in the street, 

In the houses there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet. 

And the dai^r hovering near; 
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And while from mouth to mouth 
Spread the tidings of dismaj, 

I stood ID the Old South, 
Saying humbly, " Let us pray I 

" Lord ! we would not advise ; 

But if in thy providence 
A tempeat should arise 

To drive tiie French fleet benix^ 
Ajid scatter it for and wide, 

Or sink it in the sea, 
We should be satisfied, 

And thine the glory be." 

This was the prayer I made, 
, For my soul was all on flarae ; 
And even as I prayed. 

The answering tempest came, — 
It came with a mighty power. 

Shaking the windovrs and walla, 
And tolling the bell in the tower 

As it tolls at funerals. 



The fleet it overtook, 

And the hroad sails in the van 
Like the tents of Cushan shook. 

Or the curtains of Midian. 
Down on the reeling decks 

Crashed the o'erwhelming seas; 
Ah ! never were there wrecks 

So pitiful as these I 

Tike a potter's vessel broke 

The great ships of the line ; 
They were carried away as a smoke, 

Or sank like lead in the brine. 
Loni ! before thy path 

They vanished, and ceased to he. 
When thou didst walk in wrath 

With thine horses through the sea ! 
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CHRIST CHURCH. 

EDWIN B. RU33ELL, 

Qrai tpiie, that from the ancient street 
The eyes of i«verent pilgrimB greet, 
As by thy bells their atepa ai« led, 



CH&ISI CSUBCS. 

Thoo liflest up thy voice to-day, 
Silvery and Bweet, yet stroDg u aye, 
Above the living and the dead. 
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Beneath tby tower, how vsEt the throng 
That moved through porch and aiale aloi^ 

The holy foiie, the goUeried height ; 
Ab jearti c&me in, and yeunt went out, 
With sob of woe, or joyful shout, 

With re<;[uieni reiit, or anthem bright 

Old faces haunt the ancient pew, 
And in the oigan-loft renew 

The aacred strain of earlier tJmeB, 
When knight and dame in worship bent, 
And from their lips the homage sent 

That mingled with the answering chimea. 

And here the patriot hung hie light. 
Which shone throt^h all that anxious night, 

To eager eyes of Paul Revere. 
There, in the dark churchyard below, 
The dead Post wakened not, to know 

How changed the world, that night of feat 

The angels on thy gallery soar, 
The Saviour's face thine altar o'er 

Is there, as in the elder day. 
The royal silver yet doth shine, 
And holds the pledge of love divine, 

That cannot change, nor pass awaf. 



PAUL REVERE'S RIDE. 

1775. 

IX Boston the first inquiry that every stranger inakea is for 
Bunker Hill ; the next is to be directed to the old church 
where the lanterns were hung out on the night before the battles 
of Lexington and Concord. 

At nearly every hour of the day some one may be seen in the 
now unfrequented street looking up at the lofty spiie with an 
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expression of deep satisfaction, as if some long-cherished wish 
had at last beeu accomplished. 

While he is endeavoring to impress the appearance of the 
venerable structure npon hia memory, the pilgrim to historic 
shriues sees that a tablet, with an inscription cut upon it, U 
imbedded in the old, but still solid, masonry of the tower front 
Siilem Street is so narrow that he has no difficulty whatever in 
reading it from the curbstone across the way, which he does 
slowly and attentively. Bostonians all know it by heart Thus 
it runs: — 

THE aiQNAL LAHTBBNS OP 

UISPLAYTJ) rS THE STEEl'LE OP THIS CHDECH, 

WAHXED THE COU.NTHV Of TUB UABCU 
OF THE BRITISH TBOOPS 



This iuscriptiou, then, lias constituted Christ Church, in effect, 
a monument to Paul Kevere and his famous exploit The poet 
Longfellow lias given him auotlier. 

Ko stranger enters this neighborhood who does not get ttrt 
impression that he lias somewhere, unknown to himself, walked 
out of the Niueteenth Century into the Eighteenth. 

The whole neighborhood is in a langnishit^ state, though quite 
in keeping with the softened feeling tliat altrays comes over one 
in such retired comers. For here he has full liberty to lose him- 
self, undisturbed either by noise or bustle, and he can quietly 
enjoy the seclusion needful for getting into a frame of mind proper 
to the associations of the spot. Yet, strange as it now seems, 
this was once a fashionable quarter of the town, although that 
was long ago, and traces of the old-time gentility are still apparent 
here and there to the eye of the ■wanderer up and down the de- 
serted thoroughfares. In point of fact, notwithstanding it is one 
of the oldest divisions of the old city, the whole North End lias 
lagged full half a century behind the other sections, — so far, 
indeed, that it is doubtful whether it will ever overtake them. 
This old church, with its venerable chimes, the armorial tomb- 
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stones on Gopp'a Hill above it, aud eundij antiquated mauaions 
in antiquated lanes, are the silent witnesses to the &ct that the 
Deighborhood has really seen better dajs. 

Wo have devoted so much space to the locality because it was 
the birthplace and home of Paul Revere. 

At the time of bis memorable ride, Paul Beveie was forty 
years old, and was living in the neighborhood where he was 
bom. Though he was brought up to the trade of a goldsmith, 
Kevere was one of those skilful mechanics who can turn their 
hands to many things, and having already learned to engrave on 
silver, he took up aud soon b^an to be known as an engraver 



BOSTON TROM BBZSD'b HJLL, IW. 

on copper-plate, in which art he acquired a rude proficiency. 
Revere, like most of bis class, went heart and soul with the 
■Whigs when the troubles with the mother country drew men to 
one or the other side ; and he very soon became one of the most 
active and daring spirita of a secret organization, composed of 
men like himself, who had sworn on the Bible not to betray 
each other, and whose purpose was to spy out and defeat the 
measures of the British Govemo>G6neral, cost what it might. 
These men knew nothing and oared nothing about the tricks of 
diplomacy. They were simply anxious to decide all outstanding 
quefltiona by blows, the sooner the better. 
Their meetings were held and their plans concerted at the 
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Green Dragon Tavern in Union Street. They were directed 
how to act for the interests of the common cause by Adams, 
Hancock, Warren, and one or two others of the acknowledged 
leaders. Between Warren and Itevere there grew up a sym- 
pathy BO especially close and intimate, that when Adams and 
Hancock left it, and Warren alone remained to observe and 
direct events in the town, Revere became his chosen lieutenant. 
This brings us to the event recorded in the inscription. 

The Province of Massachusetts was on the verge of open re- 
volt. It had formed an anuy, commissioned its officers, and pro- 



SIOII OP THB OBXBH DBiOON. 

mulgated orders aa if there were no such person as George III, It 
was collecting stores, cannon, and muskets, in anticipation of the 
moment when this army should take the field. It had, moreover, 
given duo notice to the British genera 1-in-chief, as well as the 
rest of mankind, that the first movement into the country made 
by the royal troops in force would be considered as an act of hos- 
tility and treated as such. If this was not raising the standard 
of open rebellion, it certainly was something very like it. 

The King bod sent General Gage to Boston to put down the 
rebellion there, and he had promised to do it with four bat- 
talions. He was now in Boston with a small army. Yet he 
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hesitated to act Neither part; would recede an incfa, yet on 
both aides the coromiHsion of an overt act which any moment 
might precipitate war was awaited in the utmost suspense aud 
dread. 

At length General Gage resolved to strike a crippling blow, 
and if possible to do it without bloodshed. 

The principal depot of the patriots was forming at Concord, 
in the County of Middlesex, about twenty miles from Boston, 
where it was considered quite safe from any sudden dash by the 
royal troops. General Gage was kept thoroi^hly informed by 
his spies of what was going on, and he determined to send a 
secret expedition to destroy those stores. The patriots, on their 
side, knew that something was in agitation, and it was no di£B- 
cult matter for them to guess what was its real purport and aim. 
Still, BO long as these remained in doubt, they were anxious 
and fearfid and restless. They, however, redoubled their vigi- 
lance. All the landing-places of the town, the soldiers' bar- 
mcks, and even the Province House itself, were closely watched, 
while guards were regularly kept in all the surrounding towns, 
promptly to give the alarm whenever the head of a British col- 
umn should appear. General Gage held the capital of the prov- 
ince, but outside of its gates his orders could be executed only 
at the point of the bayonet. 

Fully appreciating the importance of secrecy, General G^e 
quietly got ready eight hundred picked troops, which he meant 
to convey under cover of the night across the west bay, and 
to land on the Cambridge side, thus bafQing the vigilance of 
the townspeople, and at the same time considerably shortening 
the distance his troops would have to march. So much pains 
was taken to keep their actual destination a profound secret, that 
even the officer who was selected for the command only received 
an order notifying him to hold himself in readiness. The guards 
in the town were doubled, and, in order to intercept any couriers 
who might slip through them, at the proper moment mounted 
patrols were sent out on the roads leading to Concord. Having 
done what he could to prevent intelligence from teaching the 
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conutry, and to keep the town quiet, the British General gave 
Mb ordeis for the embarkation ; 
aod at between ten and eleven 
of the uight of April 18th the 
troops deetined for this service 
were taken across the bay in 
boata to the Cambridge side 
of the river. At this hour his 
pickets were guarding the de- 
serted loads leading into the 
country, and up to this moment 
no patriot courier had gone out. 
The General had thus got a long 
atari; of the patriots, fiut their 
vigilance detected the move- 
ment as soon as it was made. 
As I..ord Percy was returning 
from an interview with Gen- 
eral Gage, he met groups of the 
townspeople talking excitedly 
together, and upon going near 
enough to overhear the subject 
of conversation, one of them 
said to him defiantly : " The 
British troops have marched, 
but they will miss their aim." 

"What aimi" asked the 
Earl. 

" The cannon at Concord," 
was the reply. 

Percy instantly retraced his 
steps to the Province Hoiise. oEENiDiEa, im 

After listening in silence to his 
report, the General broke out with, "Then I have been betrayed I " 

It is now believed that a member of the General's own house- 
hold was the medium through which his secret had become 
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known to the rebels. Their difficulty uow vrae to transmit the 
news Beasonably, to prevent the loss of the provincial magazines. 
There were only two modes of egress from the town, one being by 
the old ferry to Charlestown, the other by the nock connecting 
Boston with the mainland, which was only wide enough for a 
single road. The ferry-landing was kept by a subaltern's guard, 
and it was commanded by the batteries of a frigate anchored 
off in the stream. The road was blocked by a fortress extend- 
ing across it, the gates of which were shut at a certain hour, 
after which no one could pass in or out except by order of the 
General himself. 

To provide against this, Revere, only a day or two earlier, had 
concerted signals which should apprise his friends in Cliarles- 
town whenever a movement of troops was actually taking place. 
When these signals should he displayed, the watchful patriots 
there knew what they had to do. 

The signals agreed upon were lights to be shown from the 
belfry of the North Church : two if the troops went out by 
water, and one if by land. The redcoats bad scarcely got into 
their boats, when Warren sent in great haste for Paul Revere 
and William Dawes. He knew that the crisis had now come. 
Telling them in two words that the soldiers had started, and 
that he feared they meant to seize the patriot leaders, Hancock 
and Adams, he despatched Severe by the way of Charlestown, 
and Dawes by the great high-road over the Neck. In this 
way, should one be stopped, the other might elude the vigi- 
lance of the sentinels and succeed in getting through the lines. 
With the parting injunction in their oars, not to lose a moment, 
the two patriots started on the most momentous errand of the 
century. 

Revere first went to a friend and requested him to show the 
signal, one lantern in the church belfry. He then went home, 
hurried on his riding-boots and surtout, and having picked up 
two friends and a boat, the three stealthily rowed across the 
river, passing unseen under the muzzles of the frigate's guns 
that guarded the feny. 
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Leaping on shore, Eevere learned that hia signal had been 
seen and understood. At that very moment its warning beams 
shone from the distant towei. A fleet horse was quickly saddled 
and bridled for him to mount. Kevere seized the biidle, jumped 
into the saddle, and spurred off at the top of his speed for Lex- 
ington, ten miles away, where Hancock aud Adams, unconscious 
of danger, were then asleep in their beds. Dawes, too, had for- 
tunately succeeded in evading tbe sentinels, so that the two were 
now, in the dead of night, galloping on like messengers of fate, 
not sparing either whip or spur, and each nerved by the immi- 
nent peril of the moment to do or dare everything for the sal- 
vation of friends and country. Revere had hardly got clear of 
Oharlestown when a horseman suddenly barred his passage. 
Another rode up, then a third. He had ridden lieadlong into 
the midst of the British patrol! They closed in upon him. 
But Revere was not tbe man to be thus taken in a trap without 
a struggle. He quickly pulled up, turned bis horse's head, dug 
the spurs into bis flanks, and dashed off into a by-road with the 
patrol at his heels. Being the better mounted, he soon distanced 
his piusuers, and in ten minutes more tode into Medford, shout- 
ing like a madman at every house he came to, " Up and arm ! 
Up and arm! The regulars are out! The regulars are out!" 
He awoke the captain of the minute-men, told his startling story 
in a breath, and before the shrill neighing of the excited steed oi 
the shouts of tbe rider bad grown faint in tbe distance, tbe Med- 
ford bells began to ring out tbeir wild alarm. When Revere en- 
tered it, the town was as still as the grave ; he left it in an uproar. 

Tbe r^ulars were indeed out ; but where t By this time they 
should have been well advanced on their march, hod not an 
excess of caution ruined at tbe outset every cbance of suiprising 
tbe Provincials. Possibly to prevent the expedition's getting 
wind, instead of furnishing tbe troops with rations before start- 
ing, they had been cooked on board the fleet, and put into the 
boats furnished by the different ships of war. After landing 
upon the Cambridge marshes, and after floundering through 
water up to the knee, to the shore, the royal troops were kept 
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drawn up in a dirty by-road until two o'clock in the mumiug, 

waiting tot their provisionB to be brought 

from the boate and distributed. To lose 

hours when minutes counted for hours 

was fatal. The three thus idled away 

decided the tate of the expedition. The 

British grenadiers were still ahiveriug 

on the spot where they disembarked, 

when Kevere, after raising the country 

in armB, rode into Lexington. It was 

just midnight when be dismounted at . 

the door where Hancock and '? 

Adams were asleep. He saw _-. I " — — — — 

that he was in V ~ ' " " ■ 

tim 



KBVEBE AROCSINO THE MINTTTB-MAN. 

guard was stationed outside. The drowsy sergeant sharply 
admonished Kevere to make less noise, or he would disturb the 
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faoiuebold. " Noise 1 " exclaimed the thoroughly excited Be- 
vero; "you'll have noise enough before long. The rc^ukis 
are out 1 " He vae then admitted. 

In the course of half an hour the other express arrived, and the 
two rehel leaders being now fully convinced that Concord was 
the threatened point, after allowing the bold ridera the time to 
swallow a few mouthfuls, hurried them on to Concord. Adams 
did not believe that Gage would send an army merely to take 
two men prisoners. To him the true object was very clear. 

Eevere, Dawes, and young Dr. Prescott of Concord, who had 
joined them, had got over half the distance, when at u sudden 
turning they saw in the gray light a group of dusky figures 
fiUing the road ; at the same instant they heard the sharp com- 
mand to bait. It was a second patrol, armed to the teeth. 
Prescott leaped hia hoise over the roadside waU, and so escaped 
across the fields to Concord. Revere, seeing the muzzle of a 
pistol covering him with sure aim, gave himself np, with the 
better grace now that one of the party had got clear. Dawes did 
the same thing. An officer then pat his cocked pistol to Re- 
vere's head, telling him that he would scatter his brains in the 
road if he did not make true answers. His business on the 
road at that hour was then demanded. He was told, in return, 
to listen ; when, through the still morning air, coming distinct 
and threatening, the distant booming of the alarm-bells, peal 
upon peal, was home to their ears. Bevere then boldly avowed 
his errand to be what it was, significantly adding that the coun- 
try below was up in arms. Another prisoner told the patrol that 
they were all dead men. It was the Britons who were now un- 
easy. One of the rebel couriers had escaped them ; the country 
below them was up ; and there was no news of the troops. Orde^ 
ing the prisoners to follow them, the troop rode off at a gallop 
toward Lexington, and when they were at the edge of the vil- 
lage Revew was told to dismount, and was then left to shift for 
himself. He ran as fast as his legs could carry him across the 
pastures, back to the parsonage, to report his misadventure, while 
the patrol galloped off toward Boston to announce theirs. 
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By this time the minute-men of Lexingtcii had rallied to op- 
pose the maruh of the troops. At tbis hour the alarm had spread 
throughout the Bunounding country ; and it was still resound- 
ing, Btill extending on every side, and multiplying itself like a 
destroying conflagration swept onwaid by the winds. In two 
hours more the whole Province was in flames. Thanks to the in- 
trepidity of Paul Revere the goldsmith, instead of siirpriaing the 
rebels iu their beds, the redcoats found them maiahalled on Lex- 
ington Green, at Concord Bridge, in front, flank, and rear, armed 
and ready to dispute their march to the bitter end. 

At five in the morning his Majesty's troops by command flretl 
upon and killed a number of the citizen soldiers at Lexington ; 
they then gave three loud and triumphant cheers for the vic- 
tory. At &ve in the evening General Gage knew that this 
volley had been discharged over the grave of his master's Ameri- 
can empire, which he had promised to preserve with four bat- 
talions ; the yeomanry of one county only had chased six of 
them hack to their quarters. 

From this narration it appears that it was not the signal, but 
Bevere himself who " warned the country of the march of the 
British troops." Yet had he failed, the result would probably 
have been the same, thanks to his promptitude and his invention 
in this historic emergency. Mr. Longfellow iu his famous ballad 
BO arranges the scene as to make Revere impatiently watching for 
the signal-light to appear. Kevere was the signal. 



PAUL EEVEEE'S RIDE. 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Keven^, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, " If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night. 
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Hang ft lantern aloft in the belfi^ arch 

Of tbe North Chnrch tower aa a signal light, 

One, if by land, and two, if by eea ; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Eeady to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm. 

For the country folk to be up and to arm." 

Then he said " Qood night ! " and with muffled m 

SUently rowed to the Chatlestown Bhore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay. 

Where twinging wide at her moorings lay 

The " Somerset," British man-of-war ; 

A phsntoni -ship, with each mast and spar 

Acroes the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge block hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 



Ueonwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Pan! Revere. 
Now he patted his horse's side. 
Now gazed at the landscape far and near. 
Then, impetuons, stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle^prth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfty-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on tbe hill. 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And iol as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry bums 1 

A huny of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 

And beneath, from tbe pebbles, in passing, a sfwrk 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet : 

That was all I And yet, through the gloom and tbe light, 
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The fate of a nation was lidiog that night ; 

And the epork struck out bj that steed, in his flight 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 



It was one by the village clock, 
When he galloped into Lexington. 
He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight aa he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 

G«ze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if tbej abeod; stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 



You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars filed and fled, — 
How the farmera gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farmyard wall. 
Chasing the redcoats down the lane, 
Then crossing the fields to eme^ again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load. 



PETER RUGG, THE MISSING MAN. 

BY WILLIAM AUSTIN. 
(Prom Jonathan DunweU of .Vno Vork to Mr. Bemum Kraaff.) 

SIR, — Agreeably to my promise, I now relate to you all 
the part,iculai3 of the lost man and child which I have 
been able to collect. It is entirely owing to the humane inter- 
est you seeqjed to take in the report that I have punned the 
inquiry to the following result. 
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You may remember that businesB caUed me to Boston is the 
summeT of 1820. I sailed in the packet to Providence; and 
when 1 arrived there, I learned that everj seat in the stage was 
engaged. I was thus obliged either to wait a few hours, or ac- 
cept a seat with the driver, who civilly ofiered me that accom- 
modation. Accordingly I took my seat by his side, and soon 
found him intelligent and communicative. When we had trav- 
elled about ten miles, the horses suddenly threw their eara on 
their necks as flat as a hare's. Said the driver, " Have you a 
surtout with yout" 

" No," said I ; " why do you ask 1 " 

" You will want one soon," said he. "Do you observe the 
ears of all the horses 1 " 

" Yes ; " and was just about to ask the reason. 

" They see the storm-breeder, and we shall see him soon." 

At this moment there was not a cloud visible in the firma- 
ment ; soon after a small speck appeared in the road. 

" There," said my companion, " comes the atorm-broeder ; 
he always leaves a Scotch mist behind him. By many a wet 
jacket do I remember him. I suppose the poor fellow suffers 
much himself — much more than is known to the world." 

Presently a man with a child beside him, with a lai^ black 
horse and a weather-beaten chair, once built for a chaise-body, 
passed in great haste, apparently at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour. He seemed to grasp the reins of his horse with firmness, 
and appeared to anticipate his speed. He seemed dejected, and 
looked anxiously at tbe passengers, particularly at the atage-<lriver 
and myself. In a moment after he passed us, the horses' ears 
were up, and bent themselves forward so that they nearly met. 

" Who is that man 1 " said I ; "he seems in great trouble." 

" Nobody knows who he is ; but hie person and the child are 
familiar to me. I have met him more than a hundred times, 
and have been so often asked the way to Boston by that man, 
even when he was travelling directly from that town, that of 
late I have refused any comronnication with him ; and that is 
the reason he gave me such a fixed look." 
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" But does be never atop anywhere ) " 

" I have never known him to stop anywhere longer than to 
inquire the way to Boston. And let him bo where he may, he 
will tell you he canuot stay a moment, for he must reach Boston 
that night." 

We were now ascending a high hill in Walpole ; and as we 
had a fair view of the heavens, I was rather disposed to jeer 
the driver for thinking of his surtout, aa not a cloud as big as 
a marble could be discerned. 

"Do you look," said he, "in the direction whence the man 
came ; that ia the place to look. The storm never meets him, 
it follows him." 

We presently approached another hill ; and when at the 
height the driver pointed out in an eastern direction a little 
black speck about as big as a hat, — " There," said he, " ia the 
seed storm; we may possibly reach Polley's before it reaches 
ne, but the wanderer and his child will go to Providence 
through rain, thunder, and lightning." 

And now the horses, as though taught by instinct, hastened 
with increased speed. The little black cloud came on rolling 
over the turnpike, and doubled and trebled itself in all direc- 
tions. The appearance of this cloud attracted the notice of all 
the pasaengera; for after it had spread itself to a great bulk, 
it suddenly became more limited in circumference, grew more 
compact, dark, and consolidated. And now the successive flashes 
of chain lightning caused the whole cloud to appear like a sort 
of irregular network, and displayed a thousand fantastic images. 
The driver bespoke my attention to a remarkable configuration 
in the cloud ; he said every flash of lightning near its centre 
discovered to him distipctly the form of a man sitting in an 
open carriage drawn by a black horse. But in truth I saw no 
such thing. The man's iancy was doubtless at lault. It ia a 
very common thing for the imagination to paint for the senses, 
both in the visible and invisible world. 

In the mean time the distant thunder gave notice of ashower 
at band ; and just as we reached Polley's tavern the tain poured 
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down in torrents. It was soon over, the cloud passing in the 
direction of the turnpike toward Providence. In a few moments 
after, a respectable-looking man in a chaise stopped at the door. 
Tlie man and child in the chair having excited some little sym- 
pathy among the passengers, the geattemau was asked if he 
had observed them. He said he had met them ; that the man 



EQVESTBIAHS. 

seemed bewildered, and inqiut«d the way to Boston ; that he 
was driving at great speed, as though he expected to outstrip 
the tempest ; that the moment he had passed him, a thunder- 
clap broke directly over the man's head, and seemed to envelop 
both man and child, horse and caiTiage. " I stopped," said the 
gentleman, " supposing the lightning had struck him ; but the 
horse only seemed to loom up and increase his speed ; and aa 
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well aa I could judge, he travelled just as iaat aa the thunder- 
cloud." 

While this man was speaking, a pedlar with a cart of tia 
merchandise came up all dripping; and on being questioned, 
be said he had met that man and carriage, within a fortnight, 
in four different States ; that at each time he had inquired the 
way to Boston, and that a thunder'Bhower, like the present, 
had each time deluged his wagon and his vares, settii^ his tin 
pots, etc., aBoat, so that he had determined to get marine insur- 
ance doue for the future. But that which excited his surprise 
most was the strange conduct of his horse; for that long before 
he could distinguish the 
man in the chair, his own 
koise stood Btill in the 
road, and flung back his 
ears. "In short," said the 
pedlar, " I wish never to 
see that man and horse 
again; they do not look 
to me aa thoiyjh they be- 
longed to this world." 

This was all I could 
learn at that time; and 
the occurrence soon after 

would have become with hackney-coach. 

me " like one of those 

things which had never happened," had I not, as I stood recently 
on the doorstep of Bennett's Hotel in Hartford, heard a man 
say, "There goes Peter Rugg and his child I He looks wet and 
weary, and farther from Boston than ever." 1 was satisfied it 
was the same man I had seen more than three yeara before ; for 
whoever has once seen Peter Rugg can never after be deceived 
as to his identity. 

" Peter Rugg ! " said I ; " and who is Peter Rugg ? " 

" That," said the stranger, " is more than any one con tell 
exactly. He is a famous traveller, held in light esteem by all 
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iuii-holders, for be nevei stops to eat, drinli, oi sleep. I wonder 
why the GoTeroment does not employ him to carry the mail." 

"Ay," said a bystander; "that is a thought bright only on 
one side. How long would it take in that case to send a letter 
to Boston 1 — for Peter has already, to my knowledge, been more 
than twenty years travelling to that place." 

"But," said I, "does the man never stop anywhere) Does he 
never converse with any one! I saw the same man more than 
three years since near Providence, and I heard a strange story 
about him. Pray, sir, give me some account of this man." 

" Sir," said the stranger, " those who know the most respect- 
ing that man say the least. I have heard it asserted that 
Heaven sometimes sets a mark on a man either for judgment 
or a trial. Under which Peter Bugg now labors, I cannot say ; 
therefore I am rather inclined to pity than to judge." 

" You speak like a humane man," said I ; " and if you have 
known him so long, I pray you will give me some account of 
him. Has bia appearance much altered in that timel" 

" Why, yes ; he looks as though be never ate, drank, or slept ; 
and his child looks older than himself; and he looks like time 
broken off from eternity, and anxious to gain a resting-place." 

"And bow does his horse look!" said I. 

" As for his horse, he looks fatter and gayer, and shows more 
animation and cour^^, than he did twenty years ago. The last 
time Kugg spoke to me he inquired bow far it was to Boston. 
I told him just one hundred miles. 

" ' Why,' said he, 'how can you deceive me sol It is cruel 
to mislead a traveller. I have lost my way ; pray direct me the 
nearest way to Boston.' 

" I repeated, it was one hundred miles. 

" ' How can you say so 1 * said he ; ' I was told last evening 
it was but fifty, and I have travelled all night.' 

" ' But,' said I, ' you are now travelling from Boston. Yon 
must turn back.' 

" ' Alas ! ' said he, ' it is all turn back 1 Boston shifts with 
the wind, and plays all around the compass. One man tells 
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me it is to the eaat, another to the west ; and the gnidfr-poets, 
too, they all point the wrong way.' 

"'But will you uot stop and lestl' said I; ' you seem wet 
and weary.' 

" ' Yee," said he j 'it has been foul weather since I left home.' 

" ' Stop, then, and refresh yourself.' 

" ' I must not stop ; I must reach home to-night, if possible ; 
though I think you must be mistaken in the distance to 
Boston.' 

" He then gave the reins to his hoise, which he restrained with 
difficulty, and disappeared in a moment A few days afterward 
I met the man a little this side of Claremont, winding around 
the hills in Unity, at the rate, I believe, of twelve miles an 
hour." 

" Is Peter Bugg his real name, or has he accidentally gained 
that name 1 " 

" I know not, hut presume he will not deny his name ; you 
can ask him — for see, he has turned his horse, and_ is passing 
this way." 

In a moment a dark-colored, high-spirited horse approached, 
and would have passed without stopping ; but I had resolved to 
speak to Peter Ru^, or whoever the man might be. Accord- 
ingly I stepped into the street, and as the horse approached, I 
made a feint of stopping him. The man immediately reined in 
his horoe. "Sir," said I, "may I be so bold as to inquire if 
you are not Mr. Rugg t — for I think I have seen you before." 

" My name is Peter Ru^," said he : "I have unfortunately 
lost my way. I am wet and weaiy, and will take it kindly of 
you to direct me to Boston." 

" You live in Boston, do you 1 — and in what street t " 

" In Middle Street." 

" When did you leave Boston 1 " 

" I cannot tell precisely ; it seems a considerable time." 

" But how did you and your child become so wot t It has 
not rained here to-day.'' 

" It has just rained a heavy shower up the river. But I shall 
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not reach Boston to-night if I tarry. Would you advise me to 
take the old road, or the turnpike 1" 

" Why, the old load is one hundred and seventeen miles, and 
the turnpike is ninety-seven." 

" Hot can you say so ) You impose on me ! It is wrong 
to trifle with a traveller. Yon know it is but forty miles from 
Newburyport to Boston." 

" But thia is not Newburjport ; this is Hartford." 

" Do not deceive me, sir. la not thig town Kewburyport, 
and the river that I have been following the Merrimac ) " 

" No, sir ; this is Hartford, and the rivei the Connecticut." 

He wrung his hands and looked incredulous. 

" Have the rivers, too, changed their courses, as the cities 
have changed places t But see ! the clouds are gathering in the 
south, and we shall have a rainy night. Ah, that fatal oath ! " 

Ho would tany no longer. His impatient borse leaped off, 
his hind flanks rising like wings ; he seemed to devour all 
before him, and to scom all behind. 

I had now, as I thought, discovered a clew to the history of 
Peter Rugg, and I determined, the next time my business called 
me to Boston, to make a further inquiry. Soon after, I was 
enabled to collect the following particulars from Mrs. Croft, an 
aged lady in Middle Street, who has resided in Boston during 
the last twenty years. Her narration is this : 

The last summer, a peraon, just at twilight, stopped at the 
door of the late Mr& Rugg. Mrs. Cioft, on coming to the door, 
perceived a atronger, with a child by his side, in an old weather- 
beaten carriage, with a black hotse. The stronger asked for Mis. 
Bugg, and was informed that Mrs. Kugg had died in a good old 
age more than twenty years before that time. 

The stranger replied, " How can you deceive me so) Do ask 
Mrs. Riigg to step to the door." 

" Sir, I assure you Mrs. Rugg hoa not lived here these nine- 
teen years ; no one lives here but myself, and my name is 
Betsey Croft." 

The stranger paused, and looked up and down the street, and 
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said : "Though the painting is rather faded, this looks like my 

" Yea," said the child ; " that is the stooe before the door that 
I used to sit on to eat my bread and milk." 

"But," said the stranger, "it seems to be on the wrong side 
of the street Indeed everything here seems to be misplaced. 
The streets are oil changed, the people are all changed, the town 
seems changed ; and, what is strangest of all, Catherine Rugg has 
deserte<l her husband and child. Pray," continued the stranger, 
" has John Fciy come home from seal He went a long voyage; 
lie is my kinsman. If I could see him, he could give me some 
account of Mrs. Rugg." 

" Sir," said Mra. Croft, " I never heard of John Foy. Where 
did he live 1 " 

" Just above here, in Orange Tree Lane." 

" There is no such place in this □eighborhood." 

" What do you tell me 1 Are the streets gone } Orange Tree 
Lane is at the head of Hanover Street, near Pemberton's Hill." 

" There is no auch lane now." 

" Madam ! you cannot be serious. But yon doubtless know 
my brother, William Riigg. He lives in Royal Exchange LAce, 
near King Street" 

" I know of no such laue, and t am sure there is no such 
street as King Street in this town." 

" M^o such street as King Street ! Why, woman, you mock 
me ! You may as well tell me there is no King George ! How- 
ever, madam, yon see I am wet and weary ; I must find a resting- 
place. I will go to Hart's tavern, near the market." 

" Which market, sir 1 — for you seem perplexed ; we have 
several markets." 

" You know there is hut one market, — near the Town dock." 

"Oh, the old market; but uo such person has kept there 
these twenty years." 

Here the stranger seemed disconcerted, and uttered to himself 
quite audibly : " Strange mistake! How much this looks like 
the town of Boston ! It certainly has a great resemblance to 
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it; but I peiceive my mistake now. Some otbei Mtb. Rugg, 
Bome other Middle Street." 

"Then," said he, "madam, can yoa direct me to Boston 1" 

" Why, this is Boston, the city of Beaton. 1 know of no 
other Boston." 

" City of Boston it may be ; but it is not the Boston where 
I live. I recollect now, I came over a bridge instead of a ferry. 
Pray what bridge ia that I just came overl" 

" It ia Charles River Bridge." 

" I perceive my mistake ; there ia a ferry between Boston and 
Charlestown ; there is no bridge. Ah, I perceive my mistake. 



MAEKET-WOlfiN. 

If I were in Boston my horse would carry me directly to my 
own door. But my horse shows by his impatience that he is 
in a strange place. Absurd, that I should have mistaken this 
place for the old town of Boston ! It ia a much finer city than 
the town of Boston. It has been built long since Boston. I 
fancy it must lie at a distance from this city, as the good woman 
seems ignorant of it. " 

At these words his horse began to chafe and strike the pave- 
ment with his fore-feet. The stranger seemed a little bewildered, 
and said, " No home to-night ; " and giving the reins to his horse, 
passed up the street, and I saw no more of him. 
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It was evident that the generation to which Petei Bugg 
belonged hod passed avaj. 

This was all the account of Peter Rugg I could obtain fivm 
Mis. Croft; but she directed me to an elderly man, Mr. Jamee 
Felt, who lived near her, and who had kept a record of the prin- 
cipal occurrences for the last fifty yeaia. At my request she sent 
for him ; and after I had related to him the object of my inquiry, 
Mr. Felt told me he had known Rugg in his youth ; that his 
disappearance had caused some surprise; but as it sometimes 
happens that men nm away, sometimes to be rid of others, and 
sometimes to be rid of themselves ; and Rugg took his child 
with him, and his own horse and chair; aiid as it did not 
appear that any creditors made a stir, — the occomnce soon 
mingled itself in the stream of oblivion, and Rugg and hie 
child, horse and chfur, were soon forgotten. 

" It is true," said Mr. Felt, " sundry stories grew out of Ru(^s 
affair, — whether true or false I cannot tell ; but stranger things 
have happened in my day, without even a newspaper notice." 

" Sir," said I, " Peter Ru^ is now living ; I have lately seen 
Peter Rugg and his child, horse, and chait. Therefore I pray 
you to relate to me all yon know or over heard of him." 

"Why, my friend," said James Felt, "that Peter Rugg is 
now a living man, I will not deny; but that you have seen 
Peter Rugg and his child is impossible, if you mean a small 
child ; for Jenny Rugg, if living, must be at least — let me see 
— Boston Massacre, 1770 — Jenny Rugg was about ten years 
old. Why, sir, Jenny Ru^, if living, must be more than sixty 
yeaiB of age. That Peter Rugg is living, is highly probable, as 
he was only ten years older than myself, and I was only eighty 
last March ; and I am as likely to live twenty years longer as any 
man." 

Here I perceived that Mr. Felt was in his dotage; and I 
despaired of gaining any intelligence (rora him on which I 
could depend. 

I took my leave of Mrs. Crod, and proceeded to my lodgings 
at the Marlborough Hotel, 
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If Peter Rugg, thought I, haa been travelling since the Boston 
Massacre, there is no reason why he should not travel to tlie 
end of time. If the present generation know little of him, the 
next will know less ; and Peter and his child will have no hold 
on this world. 

In the course of the evening I related mj adventure iti 
Middle Street. 

" Ha ! " said one of the company, smiling, " do you really 
think you have seen Peter Kugg ! 1 have heard my grandfather 
apeak of him as though he seriously believed his own story." 

" Sir," said I, " pray let ub compare your grandfather's story 
of Mr. Rugg with my own. " 

" Peter Rugg, sir, if my grandfather was worthy of credit, 
once lived in Middle Street, in this city. He was a man in 
comfortable circumstances, had a wife and one daughter, and 
was generally esteemed for his sober life and manners. But, 
unhappily, his temper at times was altogether ungovernable; 
and then his language was terrible. In these fits of passion, 
if a door stood in his way, he would never do less than kick 
a panel through. He would sometimes throw his heels over 
his head and come down on his feet, uttering oaths in a circle; 
and thus in a rage he was the first who performed a somerset, 
and did what others have since learned to do for merriment and 
money. Once Ru^ was seen to bite a tenpenny nail in halves. 
In those days everybody, both men and boys, wore wigs ; and 
Peter, at these moments of violent passion, would become so 
profane that his wig would rise up from his head. Some said 
it was on account of bis terrible language ; otliers accounted 
for it in a more philosophical way, and said it was caused by 
the expansion of bis scalp, — as violent passion, we know, will 
swell the veins and expand the bead. While these fits were 
on him Rd^ had no respect for heaven or earth. Except this 
infirmity, all agreed that Rugg was a good sort of man ; for 
when his fits were over, nobody was so ready to commend a 
placid temper as Peter. 

" It was late in autumn, one moming, that Ru^, in his own 
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cbair, with a fine large bay hoiae, took hU daughter aad pro- 
ceeded, to Concord. On hia return a violent storm overtook 
him. At dark he stopped in Menotomy, now West Cambridge, 
at the door of a Mr. Cutter, a friend of his, who urged him 
to tarry the night. On Rugg's declining to stop, Mr. Cutter 
ui^d him vehemently. ' Why, Mr. Ru^,' said Cutter, ' the 
storm is overwhelming you : the night is esceeding dark : your 
little daughter will perish : you are in an open chair, and the 
tempest is increasing.' ' Let tke sform iTicreast,' said Bugg, with 
a fearful oath ; ' / wiil tet home to-night, in spite of t/ie last femr- 
pett, or may I never tee home!' At these words he gave hig 
whip to his high-spirited horse, and disappeared in a moment. 



But Peter Ru^ did not reach home that night, or the next ; 
nor, when he became a missing man, could he ever be traced 
beyond Mr. Cutter's in Menotomy. 

" For a long time after, on every dark and stormy night, the 
wife of Peter Rugg would fancy she heard the crack of a whip, 
and the fleet tread of a horae, and the tattling of a carriage 
passing her door. The neighbors, too, heard the same noises ; 
and some said they knew it was Rugg's horae, the tread on 
the pavement was perfectly ^miliar to them. This occurred so 
repeatedly, that at length the neighbors watched with lanterns, 
and saw the real Peter Rugg, with his own horse and chair, 
and child sitting beside him, pass directly before his own door, 
his head turned toward his house, and himself making every 
effort to stop his horse, but in vain. 
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" The next day the friends of Mrs. Ru^ exerted themselves 
to find her husband and child. They inquired at every puhlio 
bouse and stable in town ; but it did not appear that Rugg 
made any stay in Boston. Ko one, a^ei Rugg had passed his 
own door, could give any account of him ; though it was asserted 
by some that the clatter of Rugg's horse and carriage over the 
pavements shook the houses on both sides of the streets. And 
this is credible, if indeed Ru^'s horse and carriage did pass on 
that night. For at this day, in many of the streets, a loaded 
track or team in passing will shake the houses like an earth- 
quake. However, Ru^'a neighbors never afterward watched ; 
some of them treated it all as a delusion, and thought no more 
of it. Others, of a different opinion, shook their heads and sfud 
nothing. 

" Thus Ru^ and his child, horae and chair, were soon for- 
gotten, and probably many in the neighborhood never heard a 
word on the subject. 

"There was. Indeed, a rumor that Ri^ afterward was seen 
in Connecticut, between Suffield and Hartford, passing through 
the country with headlong speed. This gave occasion to Rugg's 
friends to make further inquiry. But the more they inquired, 
the more they were baffled. If they heard of Rugg one day in 
Connecticut, the next they heard of him winding round the 
hills in New Hampshiie ; and soon after, a man in a chair with 
a small child, exactly answering the description of Peter Rugg, 
would be seen in Rhode Island inquiring the way to Boston. 

" But that which chiefly gave a color of mystery to the story 
of Peter Rugg was the affair at Charlestown Bridge. The toll- 
gatherer asserted that sometimes on the darkest and most stormy 
nights, when no object could be discerned, about the time Rugg 
was missing, a horse and wheel carriage, with a noise equal to 
a troop, would at midnight, in utter contempt of the rates of 
toll, pass over the bridge. This occurred so frequently, that 
the toll-gatherer resolved to attempt a discovery. Soon after, 
at the usual time, apparently the same horse and carriage 
approached the bridge from Charlestown Square. The toll- 
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gatherer, prepared, took his stand as near the middle of the 
bridge 08 he daied, with a large three-legged stool in his hand. 
As the appeanince passed, he threw the stool at the horse, but 
heard nothing, except the noiee of the stool skipping across the 
bridge. The toll-gatherer, on the next day, asserted that the 
stool went directly through the body of the horse ; and he per- 
sisted in that belief ever after. Whether Bugg, or whoever the 
person was, ever passed the bridge again, the toll-gatherer would 
never tdl ; and when questioned, seemed anxioos to waive the 
subject. And thus Peter Rugg and his child, horse and ca> 
riage, remain a mystery to this day." 
This, sir, is all that I could leam of Peter Kngg in Boston. 



A LEGEND OF THE OLD ELM. 

BT ISAAC HcLELLAN, Jb. 

MIKE WILD was a substantial grocer, and flonriahed in 
the good old days of Boston. He has for many years 
been peacefully gathered to his &thers, as a small gray tablet, 
very much defaced by the hand of time and the idle schoolboy, 
will testify. This memorial of Mr, Wild's mortality may be 
seen by the curious antiquary in the Old Gmnary Churchyard, 
bearing a pithy inscription, which denotes the yeare and days of 
Mike's mortal career, and in disfigured by the customary cherub 
and semph of churchyard sculpture. 

Mike was known to be a hard man, miserly and penurious ; 
but it was never clearly proved that he was dishonest If his 
crafty and calculating spirit could discriminate nicely between 
a sure and a doubtful speculation, it could determine with equal 
accuracy how &t to overreach his neighbor, and yet escape the 
hazard of becoming obnoxious to the charge of fraud. But he 
valued himself most upon his shrewdness and caution, profess- 
ing to hold in utter contempt the folly of credulity ; and when 
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he read or beard of any imposition practised upon his neigh- 
bors, he used to say : " Folks must be up betimes to overreach 
Milie Wild." 

One Btormj evening, about the close of the autumn of 1776, 
Mike was enjoying bis customary household comforts, his can 
and pipe, in the Uttle back parlor of his dwelling, Number — , 
North End, being the house next to that occupied by Mr. 
Peter Rugg, &inous in story. The night was dark without as 
the " throat of the black wolf," and ae turbulent as that animal 
when a long snow-storm upon the bills has driven him mad 
with famine. 

This obscure chamber was the theatre of his eartlily felicity. 
It was here that he counted over his accumulating gains, with 
every returning night ; indulged in the precious remembrance 
of past success, and rioted in the golden visions of future pros- 
perity. Therefore with this room were associated all the pleas- 
ing recollections of his life. 

It was the only green spot in his memory, — the refreshing 
oasis in the barren desert of his atfections. It was there alone 
that the solitary gleam of consolation touched and melted the 
ice of his soul. It was natural, then, considering his selfish 
nature, that he should keep it sacred and inviolate. The foot 
of wife or child was never permitted to invade this sanctum. 
Such approach on their part would have been deemed high 
treason, and punished as such without "benefit of clergy." 
Such intrunion by a neighbor would have been deemed a decla- 
ration of hostilities, and would have been warmly repelled. It 
were, indeed, safer to have bearded the hon in bis den or the 
puissant Douglas in his hall ; for Mike possessed all those phys- 
ical virtues which can keep the bead from harm, if at any time 
the absence of better qualities provoke assault. 

The besom of the thrifty housewife never disturbed the ven- 
erable dust and cobwebs that supplied its only tapestry. From 
generation to generation the spider had reigned unmolested in 
the comers and crevices of the wall ; and so long had the terri- 
tory been held and transmitted from siie to son, that if a title 
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by preBcription could ever avail against the practical argument 
of the broom, there was little fear of a process of ejectment. 

Aa the uld lamp at the gate creaked dismally, and the crazy 
sbuttera of his chamber rattled still more noisily in the wind, 
the mercury of Mike's spirits rose higher, — a physical phenom- 
enon not easily explained. Perhaps, as the elemental war grew 
sharper, his own nature grew more benign in the consciousness 
that a secure shelter was interposed between bis own head and 
the elements. 

The last drops 
of good liquor 
had disappeared 
from Mike's sil- 
ver tankard, the 
last wavering 
wieatb of smoke 
had dissolved in 
the air, and the 
dull embers of 
his hearth weie 
fost dying away 
in the white ash- 
es, when Mike, 

upon raising hU f^''^'^"' '™- 

eyes suddenly, 

was much startled to observe that he had com[>any in bis solitude. 
He rubbed his eyes and shook himself, to ascertain his personal 
identity ; but still the large, strong figure of a man was seated in 
the old leather chair directly opposite to him. Whence he came, 
by what means he had entered, what were his purposes, were 
mysteries too deep for Mike's faculties at that time to fathom. 
There he sat, however, motionless as a statue, with his arms 
folded, and a pair of largo, lustrous black eyes fastened full 
upon him. There was a complete fascination in that glance, 
which sent a thrill through his whole frame, and held him aa 
with an iron chain to his chair. 
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Mike, like a good geneml, eoon rallied his ronted tacultiee, 
reanimated his fugitive thoughts, and resolved, though possess- 
ing a iaint heart, to show a bold front, — a cheat oflea prac- 
tised hj better tactlciaDS. He thGreupoti plucked up heroism, 
and soon ascertained that his visitor was of very afiable and 
benignant bearing. 

He communicated hia business briefly, in which virtne of 
brevity we shall condescend to be an imitator. He revealed 
that he was indeed of unearthly nature, — a disembodied spirit, 
and that during his earthly sojourn he bad secreted a most 
precious treasure, which had been unlawfully acquired, under 
the Old Elm Tree in the centre of the Common. He could not 
rest quietly in the grave until he had imparted the secret to 
some human being ; and as Mike was a man after his own heart, 
he bad selected him as the object of his bounty. Mike thanked 
him sincerely for the compliment and kindness, and promised 
to go forth withont delay in search of the treasure. He sallied 
forth with his " spiritual guide," his mind intoxicated with the 
thought of the heavy ingots, and the bars of gold, and the rich 
foreign coin which he believed would be shortly his own. The 
night was black and rainy ; the scattered sleet swept furionsly 
along the streets, pursued by the screaming wiml ; but the 
wrath of the elements w&s disarmed by the glorious vision of 
riches and honor which possessed him. 

They arrived at length, after much wading and tribulation, 
at the Old Elm, now the try sting-place of young people on the 
days of Ejection festivity. In those days it was sometimes 
used as a gallows, for want of a better ; and it is said, at this 
very day, that on dark and tempestuous nights the ghosts of 
tliose who perished on its branches are seen swinging and heard 
creaking in the wind, still stru^ling in the last throe and 
torment of dissolution, in expiation of crimes committed long 
ago. 

When Mike paused at the roots of the old tree, he requested 
his guide to designate the particular spot that contained the 
treasure ; but receiving no response to this very natural inquiry, 
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he looked round aiid saw that his genius had vanished " into 
tfae air," probably like Macbetb'a wit<^ies. He was not to be 
dishearbenod or daunted, however ; so he resolutely commenced 
delving, with the zeal of an ardent money- 
di^er. He turned up many a good rood 

"1 I 



5 MOHEr-DlOOER. 



bering monsters, and be fancied that the evil spirits of de- 
parted malefactors were celebrating their festival orgies, and 
making merry with their infernal dances around him. 
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His fear had increased to agony. The epade dropped from 
hia powerlesa hand, his. hair bristled with terror, and his great 
eyes nearly leaped from bis head in his endeavor to penetrate 
the gloom that surrounded him. Once more bia mysterious 
guide stood before him ; but one glance of his awfully altered 
face completed the climax of his fright Those large black, 
lustrous eyes now kindled like two halls of flame; and as their 
tiendish lustre glared upon him, he shrank back as from a 
scorching flame. A nose, enormous and rubicund as the car' 
buncle of the East, protruded many a rood from the face of 
his evil spirit, and immense vblskers, rough and shaggy as the 
lion's mane, flowed around his visage. The gold-monster con- 
tinued to frown upon him fearfully, till at length the bewildered 
eyes of Mike could look no longer, and he fell to the earth 
utterly senseless. 

When Mike awoke, the morning sun was looking cheerfully 
into his own chamber window, and the birds that make merry 
in every bright summer morning were singing gayly on the 
houBo-eaves above hia head. He rubbed his eyes in astonish- 
ment, and was in doubt whether be had not lost his senses, or 
whether the visitor, the money, the walk of midnight, and the 
horrible goblin, were not all the mere creations of a dream. 

While lost in these doubts and difficulties, a neighbor oppor- 
tunely stepped in, to whom he related the whole scene, adding 
at the same time suitable embelHsbments to the appearance of 
the fiend-like apparition which bad haunted him. 

His friend heard him for some time expatiate on the miracu- 
lous adventure, but at length could preserve his gravity no 
longer, and burst forth in a loud ha ! ha ! ha ! When he had 
recovered sufficient breath to articulate, he confessed to the 
electrified Mike that his visitor was no other than himself, and 
that he had practised the hoax in order to decide a wager with 
mine host of the Boar's Head, who had bet a dozen of his 
choicest bin that no one could get the better of shrewd Mike 
Wild of the North End. 
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ROXBURY PUDDING-STONE. 



IN those pleasant suburban districts of Boston that were 
formerly the towns of Eoxbury 
and Dorchester, the rock everywhere 
seen in the roadside walls and 
outcropping le<^es is the very curi- 
ous conglomttrate familiariy known 
as pudding-stone ; so called, no 
doubt, on account of the pebbles 
that are imbedded so solidly within 
the cooled mass as now to form a 
part of it. Bejecting all scientific 
hypotheses in favor of a legend, 
the genial Dr. Holm' 
the geological pher 
own felicitous wayin the "Dorches- 
ter Giant," thus enabling us to conclude our historical piec«s • 
with the customary geological description. 



s accounts for 









THE DORCHESTER GIANT. 

OLIVBB WENDELL HOLMES. 

Thebb wnn a Qiant in time of old, 

A mighty one was he ; 
He had a wife, but Bhe was a scold, 
So be kept her shut in his mammoth fold ; 

And he had children three. 



Then the Giant took his children three, 

And fastened them in the pen ; 
The children roared ; quoth the Giant, "Be still!" 
And Dorchester Heights and Uilton Hill 

Rolled back the sound again. 
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Then he brought them a pudding stuffed with ^itn 

Ab big as the State-House dome ; 
Quoth he, " There 's Bomething for jou to eat ; 
So atop your mouths with your lection tieat, 

And wait till your dad cornea home." 



What are those loved onea doing now, 

The wife and children ead ? 
Oh, they are in a terrible rout, 
Screaming and throwing their pudding aboat, 

Acting aa they were mad. 

They flung it over t« Roibuiy hills. 

They flung it over the plaiu. 
And all over Uilton and Dorcheater too, 
Qieat lumpa of pudding the giants thiew, 

They tumbled as thick as rain. 

And if, some pleasant afternoon. 

You '11 ask itie out to ride. 
The whole of the story I will tell, 
And you may see where the puddings fell, 

And pay for the punch beside. 
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THE WASHINGTON ELM. 



THIS pstrurdi among traes is cma of those pemhabte hie- 
torie objects ve can still point to with a feding of satia- 
&ctioa that it continnei in the enjoyment of s vigofons old age. 
Long live the Washington Elm ! It has surrived th« Toiowncd 
Charter Oak, it outlivea its Tenerated neighbor, the Boeton Elm ; 
and, thoogfa much sbatteied " slow and aloft," it bids fiiii to 
ronnd the centuiy vith head proudly erect, aa the living link 
joining the settlement of the ooontry with the era of ita greatest 



The hifltoric ehn-tree atands in the public hi^w&y, by the 
side of Hm Common, in the city of Cambridge. Hie Common 
was the tnining-field of the 6rst republican army, formed almost 
as if by magic, in tlie jean *75 and '76, of glorious memoiy. 
Beyond the elm of lenown, on the other side, are the quaint 
old Collie buildings, which then served as barracks for this 
army ; while scattered round about the neighborhood are many 
of the lesidences that the chances of war turned into qnartera 
fbi the oflficeis when tbay were vacated in a hurry by their 
T017 owners. So that many vestiges of those stirring times 
temsin to attiact the visitor to one of the most historio places 
of the CanuD on wealth. 

Many pilgrims wend their way to the spot where Uie massive 
old tree-trunk — the Washington Elm — shakes out its annual 
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foliage, that is like the Ivy clinging and duetering about a ruin. 
As a tree, it would bo sure to command attention on account of 
its apparent great ^e ; but it ia something more tban a tree. 
Silent witness to all the scenes that have been enacted here 
since the white men first forced their way through the thickets 
covering the surrounding plain, it is as much an object of ren- 
'erotion to the citizens as if it were really able to impart what 



T&E WABHINOTOM XLU. 

it had seen. May its shadow never he less ! It saw the mus- 
tering of the raw Provincial levies for the seven yeare' march 
to Yorktown ; it has been blackened by cannon-smoke, has seen 
the glittering circle of camp-fires lighting tlie long line of an 
investing army steadily tightening its coils about the beleaguered 
capital. But one thing, above others, invests it with a grandeur 
inseparable from him who was the noblest Roman of them all. 
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The inscription placed at the base of the tree tells the whole 
story ; to this it is unnecessary to add & eingle word : 



UNDEK THIS TRBB 

WASHINOTON 
FIBST TOOK rotULLND 



THE WASHINGTON ELM. 



WoHoe I words, Old Tree ! Tbou hast an aspect fair, 

A vigorous heart, a heaTen-aapiring crest ; 
And sleepless memories of the days that were, 

Lodge in tbj branches, like the song-hird's nest. 

Words 1 give ua words 1 Methought a gathering blast 
Mid its green leaves began to murmur low, 

Shaping its utterance to the mighty Past, 
That backward came, on pinions floating slow : 

" The andent maatets of the soil I knew, 

Whose cane-roofed wigwams flecked the forest-brown ; 
Their hunter-footsteps swept the early dew, 

And their keen arrow struck the ei^le down. 

" I beard the bleak December tempest moan 

Wheu the tossed ' Mayflower ' moored in Plymouth Bay ; 
And watched yon classic walls as, stone by stone. 

The fathers reared them slowly toward the day. 

" But lo ! a mighty Chieftain 'ueath my shade 
Drew his bright swoid and reared his dauntless head ; 

And Liberty sprang forth from rock and glade. 
And donned her helmet for the hour of dread : 
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While in the hero's hetut there dwelt a pnifer 
Tbat Heaven's protecting arm nugbt never ceam 

To make hU yoting, endangered land il« core, 
Till thiDogh the war-cloud looked the (ingel Peace. 

" Be wise, my children," eaid that ancient Tree, 
In earnest tone, aa though a Mentor spake, 

" And prize the blood-bought birthright of the ftee, 
And firmly guard it for your country's Bake." 

Thanks, thanks, Old Elm ! and for this connsel sage. 
May Heaven thy brow with added beauty grace, 

Grant richer emeralds to thy crown of age, 
And changeless honors from a future race. 



THE WASHINGTON ELM. 

JAMES ROSSBLL LOWELL. 

Bbneath our condecrated elm 

A century ago he stood, 

Famed vaguely for that old ^ht in the wood 

Whose red surge sought, but could not overwhelm 

The life foredoomed to wield our Tough-hewn helm : • 

From colltges, where now the^gouni 

To arms had yielded, from the town. 

Our rude self-summoned levies flocked to see 

The new-come chiefs, and wonder which vfas he. 

No need to question long ; close-lipped and tall. 

Long trained in murder- brooding forest* lone 

To bridle others' clamors and hia own, 

Firmly erect, he towered above them all, 

The incarnate discipline that was to free 

With iron curb that armed democracy. 

Musing beneath the legendary tree, 

The years between furl off ; I seem to see 

The sun-Hecks, shaken the stirred foliage through, 

Dapple with gold hia sober buff and blue, 
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And weave prophetic aureoles nHind the head 

That th'mea out b«ac<m now, not darkens with the dead. 

man of ulent mood, 

A atnnger among etraugen then. 

How art thou since renowned the Qceat, the Good, 

Familiar us the day in all the homes of men 1 

The winged years, that winnow praise and blame, 

Blow many names out ; they but fan to flame 

The aelf-ienewing tplendots of thy fame. 



THE LAST OF THE HIGHWAYMEN. 

MICHAEL MABTIK, altat Captain Lightfoot, after a 
checkered career in Ireland, his native country, and 
in Scotland, as a highway robber, became in 1819 a. fugitive to 
America. He lirst landed at Salem, where he obtained employ- 
ment as a farm-laborer. But a life of honest toil not being so 
congenial to him as that of a bandit, be again took to his old 
occupation on the road, this time making Canada the scene of 
bis exploit's. 

After committing many robberies there and in Vermont and 
Xew Hampshire, and always eluding capture, Martin at length 
arrived iu Boston. He at once began his bold operations upon 
the highway ; but here his usual good luck deserted him. His 
lirst and last victim was Major John Bray, of Boston. Martin 
had somehow found out that His Excellency Governor Brooks 
intended giving a dinner-party at his mansion in Medford on a 
certain afternoon, and he had determined to waylay some of 
the company on their return, shrewdly guessing that they might 
be well worth the picking. In foot, as Major Bray was driving 
leisurely homewaid in his cbuse over the Medford turnpike, he 
was suddenly stopped by a masked horseman, who presented a 
pistol and sternly commanded him to deliver up his valuables. 
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The place vas a lonely one, and well chosen for the robber'a par- 
poee. The astousded Major handed over his watch and hU 
puxse. Having eecuted his booty, the highwayman wheeled his 
horse, gave him the spur, and galloped off; while his frightened 
aud crestfallen victim, lashing his horse to a run, raised a hue- 
and-cry at the nearest house. 

Martin fled. He was hotly poisued, and was taken, after a 
chase of a hundred ntiles, asleep in bed at Springfield. The 
officers brought him back, and lodged him in East Cambridge 
jail to await his trial He was tried at the nest aastzes for 
highway robbeiy, was convicted, and sentenced to be hauged. 
This being the first trial occurring under the statute punish- 
ing such an offence, it naturally created a great deal of stir, and 
when the prisoner was brought to the bar, the court-room was 
thronged with curious spectators. Throughout the proceedings 
the piiaoner was perfectly cooL As the pupil of the celebrated 
Thundorboit, he had a reputation to maintain ; and when the 
judge, putting on the black cap, pronounced the awful sentence 
of death, he dryly obeerved ; " Well, that 's the worst you can do 
for me." 

The doomed man, however, made one desperate effort to 
escape from prison. He had found some way to procure a file, 
with which he filed off hia irons bo that he could romove them 
whenever he liked ; and when the turnkey one morning came 
into the cell, he being off his guard, the prisoner, using his irons 
as a weapon, felled him to the ground with a savage blow on 
the head, and leaving him stunned and bleeding upon the floor 
of the cell, rushed out of the open door into the prison-yard. 
The outer walls wore too high to be scaled, and free passage 
into the street was barred by a massive oaken gate. Kut this did 
not stop the resolute highwayman, who was a man of herculean 
strength. Dashing himself repeatedly, with all his force, against 
it, he at last succeeded in breaking the gate open, and passing 
quickly through, he emerged into the street beyond ; but being 
exhausted by his fnuitic efforts to escape, afler a short flight 
his pursuers overtook and secured him. He was loaded with 
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irons and chained to his cell After this desperate attempt to 
gain his liberty, he was guarded with greater vigilauce until tlie 
daj appointed for bis execution, when the "Last of tbe High- 
waymen " paid the penalty of his crimes upon tbe scaffold. 



THE ELIOT OAK. 

IN that part of Boston formerly constituting the town of 
Brighton, and stiU ferther back forming a precinct of Cam- 
bridge^ there is a pleasant locality called Oak Square. It was 
so named on account of the old oak-tree which stood there, 
and which is probably better known as the Eliot Oak. 

This gigantic relic of the primeval forest was in its day the 
largest and the oldest tree of its species growing within the four 
boundaries of the old Bay State, and it was officially declared 
to be so by a scientific commission which was chai^^ with 
making a botanical survey of the State. The declaration is 
made that " It had probably passed its prime centuries before 
the first English voice was heard on the shores of Massachusetts 
Bay." Its circumference at the ground was given at twenty- 
five feet and nine inches, or two feet more than that of the 
Great Elm of Boston. Through decay the trunk became hollow 
at the base, fumishing a cavity large enough to serve as a hid- 
ing-place for the schoolboys who played under the shade of its 
wide-spreading branches. The enormous weight of these, with 
tbeir foli^e, was at last snpported by a mere shell of trunk, 
and as every gale threatened to lay it low, to the regret of thou- 
sands, the brave old oak was through a hard necessity compelled 
to bite the dust By an order of the town it was cut down in 
May, 1855. 

A little west of this tree was tbe former site of the wigwam 
of Waban, Chief of the Nonantnms, and he must often have 
rested under its generous shada The old Indian trail extended 
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from this tiee nortbeast to the Charles River, connecting the 
settlement; here with the Colleges at Old Caaibridge. 

Tradition Bays that the Apostle Eliot of (prions memoiy 
preached to the Indians here under this oak. We ace amazed 
to think of it as then being — near two centuiiee sod a half ago 
— iu its vigorous m&turitjr. This is the incident which the 
poet Longfellow embalms in his sonnet, the scene being, how- 
ever, transferted to Katick, Massachusetts, where these Indians, 
by the advice of Eliot, founded one of their Fraying Towns, 
and adopted the customs of civilized life. 



ELIOT'S OAK. 

H. W. LOtfOrBIXOW. 

Thod ancient oak I whose myriad leaves an lond 
With sounds of unintelligible speech. 
Sounds as of surges on a shingly beach. 
Or multitudinous murmurs of a crowd ; 

With some myBterions gift of tongues endowed, 
Thou speakest a different dialect to each ; 
To me a language that no man can teach, 
Of a loet race, long vanished like a cloud. 

For underneath thy ehade, in days remote. 
Seated like Abraham at eventide 
Beneath the oaks of Mamre, the nnknown 

Apostle of the Indians, Eliot, wrote 
His Bible in a tangiisge that hath died 
And is foi^tten, save by thee alone. 
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THE tmA «Dd lifVQke descrtptdon of the otHrt aaeaesy of 
ancieut Sangoe, borrowed from "The Bridal of Puua- 
oook," ia&moat tiOmg^mtrodaotioii to our l^enda; for nDwhen 
oould a wild« or more romantia isgion, or one embodyii^ more 
■tnkiiig natmal traita, pT«para tha mind for receiving thoee woiid 
tales which so tnil^ present to it the supeistitiDnB- side af old 
Kflv England Ufa. 

A wild and broken landBcape,.Bpikedwitb fira, 
Roughening, the bleak horizon's northern edge^ 

Steep, cavernous hillsides, where black hemlock spurs 
And sharp, gray splinters of tbe wind-swept ledge 

Pierced the thin-glazed ice, or bristling rose, 

Where the cold rim. of the skj sunk down upon the snows. 

And eastward eold, widb manhes Htaut^ed Mny, 

Dull dreoiy flats without a, bush or tree, 
CHer-orossed by icy creeks, wbera twine a day 

Giugled the waten of tbe moon-strack sea ;' 
And faint with distance oanie the stifled hmu^ 
The melanoholj lagee oL wavea on. that law show. 
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THE BRIDAL OF PENNACOOK. 

IN the " Bridal of Pennacook," Mr. Whittier, who U himself 
at once the product and the poet of this romantic coast, 
tfllb US that he chanced upon the motive of the poem while 
poring over 

An old chronicle of border wits 
And Indiui historj. 

This was undoubtedly Thomas Morton's " New English Ca- 
naan,"— a book which the Puritans indignantly denominated 
"scandalous," and for which they imprisoned tlie author a 
vhole year, then dismissing him with a fine. But aside from its 
merciless ridicule of them and their ways, ite value as " Indian 
history " is duly certified by most competent judges, one of 
whom says that Morton's description of the Indians "is su- 
perior to that of most authors before his time ; and though he 
sometimes indulges his imagination, yet this part of his work is 
of exceeding great value to inquirers about the primitive inhabi- 
tants of New England." 

The poet goes on to relate, that among the ill-assorted collec- 
tion of books forming hia landlord's library he found this old 
chronicle, wherein lie read, — 

A story of the marriage of the Chief 
Of Sangua to the dusky 'Wectanioo, 
Daughter of Passaoonnwsy, who dwelt 
In the old time upon the Merrimack. 

This ifl the story :is it is related by Morton. Winnepurkit, 
the son of Nanapashemet, or the New Moon, was the Sagamore of 
Saugus, Naumkeag, and Mossabequash, — now known as Saugus, 
Lynn, Salem, and Marbleheod. When he came to man's estate 
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this young sachem, who was both valiant and of noble blood, 
made choice foi his wife of the daughter of Pasaaconaway, the 
great chieftain of the tribea iuhabiting the valley of the Merri- 
mack. Not only was Pasaaconaway a mighty chief in war or 
peace, but he was also the greatest powow, or wizard, of whom 



AH INItlAN PKINCEeS. 

we liave any account. Indeed the powers attributed to him by 
the English colonists would almost surpass belief were they not 
folly vouched for by the learued and reverend chroniclers of that 
day, who gravely assert that so skilled was he in the arts of 
necromancy, that he could cause a green leaf to grow in winter. 
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trees to duDce, water to burn, and the like marvels to appear in 
the course of his mystical invocatioDs. 

With the consent and good liking of thia redoubtable saga- 
more, Winnepuikit wooed and married the daughter of Fassa- 
conaway. Bountiful was the entertainment that he and his 
attendants received at her father's bands, according to the cus. 
toni of bis people when celebrating an event of this kind, and 
SQcb as suited the exalted rank of the bride and groom. 
Feasting and revelry succeeded, or rather they made a part of 
the marriage solemnities, as with all ancient peoples. The cere- 
monies being over, Fassaconaway caused a select number of his 
braves to escort bis (laughter into the territories belonging to her 
lord and husband, where being safely come, they were, in a like 
manner, most boepitably entertained by Winnepurkit and his 
men, and when tbey were ready to depart, were generously 
rewarded with gifts for their loving care and service. 

}Tot long afterward the newly wedded princess was seized with 
a passionate longing to revisit once again her native country, and 
to behold once more the face of the mighty chief, her father. 
Her lord listened to her prayer, which seemed reasonable enough, 
and he therefore, in all love and kindness for her welfare, chose 
a picked body from among his most trusted warriors to conduct 
his lady to her father, to whom they with great respect presently 
brought her safe and sound ; and then, after being graciously 
received and as graciously dismissed, they returned to give an 
account of their errand, leaving their princess to continue among 
her friends at her own good will and pleasure. After some etay 
in ber old home by the beautiful mountain river, the lady signi- 
fied her desire to go back to her husband again, upon which Fas- 
Baconaway sent an embassy to Winnepurkit with order to notify 
him of this wish on her part, and to request that the Sachem 
of Saugux, his son-in-law, might at once despatch a suitable 
guard to escort his wife back through the wilderness to her home. 
But Winnepurkit, strictly standing for his honor and reputation 
as a chief, bade the messengers to carry his fatber-in-law this 
answer : " That when his wife departed from him, he caused 
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Ilia own men to vait upon her to her father's territoiiee, as did 
bocome him ; but now that she had an intent to return, it did 
become her iather to send her back with a convoy of his own 
people; and that it stood not with Winnepurkit's reputation 
either to make himself or his men so servUe as to fetch her 
again." 

Thereupon the old sachem, Passaconaway, was much incensed 
at having this curt answer returned to him by one whom he 
considered at moet only a petty chief and a vassal; and bebg 
moceoTer sadly nettled to think that his son-in-law should pre- 
tend to give him, Fassaconaway, a lesson in good-breeding, or 
did not esteem him more highly than to make this a matter for 
negotiation, sent back thia sharp reply: "That his daughter's 
blood and birth deserved more respect than to be slighted in 
such a manner, and therefore if he (Winnepurkit) would have 
her company, he were best to send or come for her." 

The young sachem, not being willing to undervalue himself, 
aud being withal a man of stout spirit, did not hesitate to tell 
his indignant fathe^in-law that he must either send his daughter 
home in charge of his own escort, or else he might keep her ; 
since Winnepurkit was, for his own part, fully determined not 
to stoop so low. 

As neither would yield, the poor princess remained with her 
fether, — at least until Morten, the narrator, left the cotmtry; 
but she is supposed to have finally rejoined her haughty spouse, 
though in what way does not appear in the later relation before 
ns. She was no true woman, however, if she ftuled to discover 
a means to soften the proud heart of Winnepurkit, who after 
all was perhaps only too ready te accord te her tears and her 
entreaties what he had so loftily refused at the instigation of a 
punctiliousness that was worthy of the days of chivalry. 

The poet has made a most felicitous use of this stoiy, into 
which are introduced some descriptions of the scenery of the 
Merrimack of exceeding beauty and grace. The poem has, 
however, a more dramatic ending than the proee-tale we have 
just given. In the poem the heart-bioken and deserted bride of 
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PeDoacook at last determines to brave the perila of the Gwollen 
and turbid Merrimack alone, to seek the wigwam of her duskj 
huaband. Stealing away from her companions, she launchee 
ber frail canoe upon the bosom of the torrent, and is instantly 
swept by it, — 

Down the vexed centre of that rasbing tide, 

The thick huge ice-blocke threatening either side. 
The foam-white cocks of Amoskeag in view, 
With arrowy awiftneaa — 



Down the white lapidB like a sere leaf whirled. 
On the sharp rocks and pUed-up ices hurled, 
Empty and broken, circled the canoe 
In the vexed pool below — but where was 

Wuetanioo? 



THE PIRATES' SLEN. 

THE year 1658 was signalized in New England by a great 
earthquake, which b mentioned in some of the old chron- 
icles. Connected with this convulsion, which in the olden 
time was regarded as a most signal mark of the displeasure of 
Heaven, ia the following story. There are, it should be said, 
two or three circumstances, or cathei facts, giving to this l^nd 
a color of authenticity, which are of themselves sufficient to 
create a doubt whether, after all, it baa not a more substantial 
foundation than has gonsrally been conceded to it. We will- 
ingly give it the benetit of this doubt ; meanwhile contenting 
ourselves with the statement that its tirst appearance in print, 
so far as known to the writer, was in Lewis's " History of Lynn." 
But here is the legend in all its purity. 
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Some time previous to the great earthquake, in the twilight 
of a pleasant evening on the coast, a small bark vaa seen to 
approach the shore, furl her sails, and drop her anchor near the 
mouth of Saugus River. A boat was presently lowered irom 
her side, vhich four men got into and rowed silently up the 
river to where it enters the hills, when they landed, and plunged 
into the woods skirting the banks. These movements had been 
noticed by only a few individuals ; but in those early times, 
when the people were Burronnded by dangers and were easily 
alarmed, such an incident was well calculated to awaken sus- 
picion, BO that in the course of the evening the intelligence had 
spread from house to house, and many were the conjectures 
respecting the strangers' business. In tiie morning aU eyes 
were naturally directed toward the shore, in search of the 
stranger- vessel ; but she was no longer there, and no trace 
either of her or of her singular crew could be found. It was af- 
terward learned, however, that on the morning of the vessel's 
disappearance a workman, upon going to his daily task at the 
Forge, on the river's bank, had found a paper running to the 
effect that if a certain quantity of shackles, liandcufTs, and other 
articles named were made, and with secrecy deposited in a cer- 
tain place in the woods, which was particularly described, an 
amount of silver equal to their full value would be found in 
their stead. The manacles were duly made and secreted, in 
conformity with the strange directions. On the following 
morning they had been taken away, and the money left accord- 
ii^ to the letter of the promise ; but notwithstanding the iact 
that a strict watch had been kept, no sign of a vessel could be 
discovered in the ofiing. Some months later than this event, 
which had furnished a fruitful theme for the village gossips, 
the four men returned, and selected one of the most secluded 
and romantic spots in the woods of Saugus for their abode ; and 
the tale has been further embellished to the effect that the 
pirate chief brought with him a beautiful woman. The place 
of their retreat was a deep and narrow valley, shut in on two 
sides by craggy, precipitous rocks, and screened on the othera 
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by a thick growtli of pinea, hemloclis, aad cedare. There was 
only one small spot to which the rays of the noonday aun could 
penetrate. Upon climbing the rude and nearly perpendicular 
steep of the cliff oa the eastern side of this glen, the eye com- 
manded a noble expanse of sea stretching &r to the south, he- 
eides a vide extent of the surroundiE^ country. Mo spot on 
the coast could have been better chosen for the double purpose 
of concealment and observation. Even at this day, when the 
neighborhood has become thickly peopled, it is still a lonely 
and desolate place, whose gloomy recesses are comparatively 
unknown and unvisited. Here the pirates built themselves a 
small hut, made a garden, and dug a well, of which some traces 
still remain. It is supposed that they also buried money here, 
and search has been made for it at various times, but none has 
ever been found ; and to deepen the mystery, it is said that the 
pirate's mistress, who is described as veiy pale and beautiful, 
having sickened and died, was buried here in an unknown grave, 
under the thick shade of the pines. After a time the retreat of 
the pirates became noised about They were traced to their glen. 
Three of them were taken to England, — there being at that 
time no law in the Colony to punish piracy, — where it is sup- 
posed that tbey paid the penalty for their crimes upon the gib- 
bet. The third, whose name was Thomas Voale, escaped to a 
cavern in the woods, which he and his confederates had previ- 
ously mode use of as a place of deposit for their ill-gotten booty. 
In this lonely place the fugitive fixed his residence, practising 
the trade of a ehoemaker, and occasionally visiting the village 
to obtain food, until the earthquake which ushered in the 
legend, splitting to its foundations the rock in which the cavern 
was situated, forever sealed the entrance, enclosing the doomed 
corsair in his frightful tomb. This cliff has ever since been 
known as Dongeon Bock, and the tirst retreat of the free- 
booters has always borne the name of The Pirates' Glen. 

The sequel to the legend that we have so conscientiously 
related to the reader, b more striking by its reality, more incred- 
ible, one might almost say, than the legend itself is, with all its 
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dramatic ennonndiDgB. The story of Dungeon Rock now leaves 
the realm of the legendary for that of active aupernatuial 
agency ; and it may be doubted if the whole world can produce 
another such example of the absorbing pursuit of an idea which 
has become the fixed and dominant impulse of a life. But first 
let us introduce the reader to the locality itself. 

Two miles out of the city of Lynn, in the heart of the secluded 
and romantic region overlooking it, is a hill high and steep, one 
side of which is a naked precipice ; the other, which the road 
ascends, is still covered with a magnificent grove of oak-trees 
growing among enormous bowlders, and clad, when I saw them, 
in the rags of their autumnal purple. Few wilder or more 
picturesque spots can be found among the White Hills ; and 
here we are not a dozen miles removed from the homes of half 
a million people. The rumored existence of treasure shut np in 
the heart of this cliff by the earthquake seems to have found 
credit in the neighborhood, if one may judge from the evidences 
of a heavy explosion in what was supposed to be the ancient 
vestibule of the cavern, where a yawning rent in the side of the 
ledge is blocked up with tone of massy dibrit and every ves- 
tige of what was perhaps an interesting natural curiosity thus 
wantonly destroyed. 

Under the direction of spirit mediums, the work of piercing 
Dungeon Bock was b^un by Hiram Marble about thirty years 
ago, and has continued, with little intermission, nearly to the 
present time. For more than a quarter of a century, — apnrred 
on, when they were ready to abandon the work in despair, by 
some delusive revelation of the spirits, — father and son toiled on 
in the vain hope of unlocking its secret. Tons upon tons oi 
the broken rock have been removed by their hands alone, for 
the windings of the gallery make any mechanical contrivance 
useless for the purpose. So hard is the natural formation, that 
they sometimes advanced only a foot in a month ; and the labor 
was further increased by the accumulation of water, which is 
constantly oozing from fissures of the rock. Death at length 
released the elder enthusiast from his infatuation : hut the son 
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pursued the work as the most sacred of trusts, until he too died 
in the s&me fatal deluaiijn. 

A woman whom I tbund in the cabin on the summit, and 
who proved to bo the treasuro-seeker'e sister, conducted me to 
the entrance of the shaft, which was closed by a grated door, 
above which I read this eminently practical legend in an unprac- 
tical place : " Ye who enter here, leave twenty-five cents behind." 
She turned the key in the lock, swung back the grating, and we 
began to descend, first by a series of steps cut iu the rock, then 
by such foothold as the slippery floor afi'orded. When we 
arrived at the extreme limit of the escavation, we had come not 
far from one hundred and fifty feet in a perpendicular descent 
of only forty ; yet I remarked that the gallery at times almost 
doubled upon itself, in order to accomplish what might have 
been reached in half the distance, and, of course, with half the 
labor, in a direct line, — which would seem to imply that the 
work might have proceeded more expeditiously under the direc- 
tion of a competent mining engineer. Nothing in the appear- 
ance of the rock indicated that it had been disturbed since the 
creation. It was as hard as adamant, as firm as marble, as 
impenetrable as Faf«. 

My guide pointed out the supposed locality of the ancient 
entrance. She also showed me, as a thing to which the fee duly 
entitled even such sceptics as myself, the fragment of a corroded 
scabbard, which had been found, she said, embedded in a cranny 
within the excavation. But when I afterward mentioned this 
circumstance to the poet Longfellow, who was familiar with the 
locality and its story, he laughed pleasantly, and said that unless 
his memory was greatly at fault, he had seen, yeara before, during 
one of his drives in the neighborhood, this identical thing at a 
blacksmith's shop where he had stopped on some errand. Such 
questions as I asked were fraely answered ; but she talked in a 
way that was almost startling in its matter-of-fact assumption of 
the supernatural as the controlling element in one's life experi- 
ence. The invisible spirits of Dungeon Rock I found dealt in 
enigmas which the Delphic oracle could never have surpassed; 
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yet here were believers who staked their lives upon the truth of 
uttenncee equally delusive ! Here the problem is suggestively 
pieseuted, whether ktteiHiay superstitiou, acting upon the weak 
and impreaaible nature, is ou the whole to be preferred, either in 
its mauifestations or results, to olden delusion as exemplified in 
the witches or wizards of our forefathers. Who shall sayl I, 
at any rate, found this visit to Dungeon Kock one of the most 
a lifetime. 



MOLL PITCHER. 

IN passing ikim the boundaries of Saugus into those of Lynn, 
a word or two acquaints us with the origin of both places. 
Thomas Dudley, Deputy-Governor of " the Massachusetts," 
writing in 1630 to the "Lady Bryget, Counteese of Lincoln," 
says of the Colonists who, Uke himself, emigrated in that year 
from England, " We b^an to consult of the place of our sitting 
down, for Salem, where we landed, pleoeed us not." Various 
causes having led to their dispersion along the coast from Cape 
Ann to Nautasket, one of the scattered bands settled "upon the 
river of Saugus," as he writes ; another founded Boston. The 
Indian name Saugus, which still belongs to the river and to a 
fragment of the ancient territory, was superseded in 1637 by 
that of Lynn, or the King's Lynn, &om Lynu R^is, on the 
Kiver Ouse, in England. Lynn is therefore one of the oldest 
towns in Massachusetts. It is beautifully situated on the shore 
of Massachusetts Bay, ten miles north of Boston and five south 
of Salem. Swampscot is a rib taken from her side; so is 
Nahant, and so is Lynnfield ; yet, like the fabled monster, she 
seems to grow the faster from successive mutilations. 

If one may credit the legend, Veale, the pirate recluse of 
Dungeon Rock, was among the first to follow the trade of a 
"eordwainer" here; but it may bo. questioned whether he is 
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really looked upon as one of the foundera of the ctaft. Be that 
aa it may, it ia certain that one of the earliest settlers, Francia 
Ingalls by name, established the first tannery in all the colony, 
and he may therefore be considerad the originator of that 
branch of industry, in the steady pursuit of which Lynn has 
grown to be both rich and famous. When shoemaking was a 
trade, I suppose that nearly every man in Lynn was a shoe- 
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maker; but now, when no one person makes a whole boot or 
a whole shoe, the trade, as a trade, has degeiiuroted. Two of the 
noblest men that America has produced have graduated from the 
shoemaker's bench. The poet Whittier once foUowetl this humble 
calling, until he found his higher vocation ; and the philanthro- 
piat, William Lloyd Garrison, once worked at tlie bench here in 
Lynn. This ancient handicraft is therefore by no meaiia with- 
out some very honorable traditions. 

But Lynn is likely to be celebrated throughout all time as hav- 
ing been the residence of the most successful fortune-teller of her 
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day and generatioD, — we might alao saj of whom we have any 
account in mystical lore, ancient or modem. While she lived 
she wa^ without a rival in her peculiar art, and the prophetic 
words that she let fall were capable of heii^ transmuted into 
gold. She it is that one of our native poets has in mind when 
he is singing — too soon, we think, — a requiem over the last 
witch of his native knd. 

How has New England's romance fled, 

Even as a vision of the morning J 
Its rites foiedone, — its guardians dead, — 
Its priestesses, bereft of dread, 

Waking the veriest urchin's scorning '■ 
Gone like the Indian wizard's yell 

And fire-dance round the magic rock. 
Forgotten like the Druid's spell 

At moonrise by his holy oak! 
No more along the shadowy glen 
Glide the dim ghosts of murdered men ; ' 
No more the unquiet churchyard dead 
Glimpse upwaid from Cbeir turfy bed. 

Startling the traveller, lute and lone ; 
As, on some night of starless weather, 
They silently commune together, 

Each sitting on his own headstone 1 
The roofless house, decayed, deserted, 
Its living tenants all departed. 
No longer rings with midnight revel 
Of witch, or ghost, or goblin evil ; 
No pale blue flame sends oot its flashes 
Through creviced roof and shattered sashes ! — 
The wilch-grass round the bozel spring 
May sharply to the night'Sir sing. 
But there no more shall withered hogs 
Gefresh at ease their broomstick nags, 
Or taste those hazel-shadowed waters 
As beverage meet for Satan's daughters ; 
No mote their mimic tones be heard, — 
The mew of cat, — the chirp of bird, — 
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Shrill blending with the hoarser laughter 
Of the fell demon following afterl 

Even she, our own weird heroine. 
Sole Pythonei-s of ancient Lynn, 

Sleeps calmly where the living laid her ; 
■ And the wide realm of sorcery, 
Left by its lat«at mistress free, 

Hath found no gray and skilled invader. 

It was once said of Napoleon that he left a family, but no 
successor. Moll Pitcher left none in her wonderful gift of fore- 
telling the future by practising palmistry, or by simply gazing 
into the bottom of a teacup. She was therefore no Sidrophel. 
Yet even the most incredulous were corapellod to admit her pre- 
dictions to be wholly unaccountable ; while those who camo to 
laugh went away vanquished, if not fully convinced. What is 
singular is that her reputation has rather increased than dimin- 
ished vith time. We have no account of her dupes, nor is 
there any " Exposure " extant. It follows that the spot where 
for so many years Moll Pitcher so successfully practised her art 
is the one to which the stranger first asks to be directed. 

Should he happen to stray a little way out of the more 
crowded part of the city, his attention would at once be arrested 
by a remarkable cliff of dull red porphyry rising high above the 
house-tops, that has apparently detached itself from the broken 
hill-range which skirts the coast, and has elbowed its way into 
the plain, thrusting the houses aside out of its path, until it 
almost divides the city in twain. High Rock, as it is called, is 
to Lynn what the Citadel is to Quebec, — you look down, and see 
at a glance all the out-door life of the place ; you look up, and 
see the bine arch of the sky springing ^m the rim of the 
ocean. 

The following poetical description of the ravishing view of sea 
and shore unrolled from the summit of High Hock naturally 
takes precedence of our own :— 
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Oteblookinq the town of Lynn, 
So far above that the citj's din 
Mingles and blends with the heavy roar 
Of the breakers nlonf^ the carving ahore. 
Scarred and furrowed and glacier-seamed. 
Back in the ages so long ago. 
The boldest philosopher never dreamed 
To count the centuries' ebb and flow. 
Stands a rock with its gray old face 
Eastward, ever turned to the place 
Where first the rim of the sun is seen, — 
Whenever the morning sky is bright, — 
Cleaving the glistening, glancing sheen 
Of the sea with disk of insufferable light. 
Down in the earth bis roots strike deep ; 
Up to bis breast the Louses creep, 
Climbing e'en to his rugged face. 
Or nestling lovingly at his base. 
Stand on his forehead, bare and brown, 
Send your gaze o'er the roofs of the town 
Away to the line so faint and dim. 
Where the sky stoops down to the crystal rim 
Of the broad Atlantic, whose billows toss, 
Wrestling and weltering and hntrjing on 
With awful fury whenever across 
Hia broad bright surface, with howl and moan. 
The Tempest wheels, with black wing bowed 
To the yielding waters which fly to the cloud, 
Or hurry along with thunderous shocks 
To break on the ragged and riven rocks. 

When the tide comes in on a sunny day 
You can see the waves beat bock in spray 
From the splintered spurs of Phillips Head, 
Or tripping along with dainty tread, 
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As of n million glancing feet. 

Shake out the light in a quick retreat, 

Or along the Bmooth ciin'e of the beach, 

Snowy and ciirling, in long linea i«ach. 

An islet anchored and held to land 

By a glistening, foani-fringed ribbon of sand ; 

That is Nahant, and that hoary ledge 

To the left is %g Rock, like a blunted wedge. 

Cleaving the restless ocean's breast. 

And bearing the lighthouse on its crest. 

It was at the foot of tliis cliff that Moll Pitcher, the fortune- 
teller of Lynn, dwelt. Forty years ago there were very few fire- 
sides in New England that her fame had not reached, perhaps 
disturbed ; and her successful predictions, alike astounding to 
the vulgar ot to the enlightened, were the theme of uiany a mid- 
night watch or forecastle confab. She was not, if we may credit 
local report, the withered, decrepit, and toothless crone of 
Spenser, or Otway's 

** wrinkled bag, with age grown double. 
Picking dry sticks and mumbling to heraelf," 

but a woman who lived in the full gaze and gossip of a worl<J 
which only accepted her claim to foreknowledge upon the une- 
quivocal testimony of a thousand witnesses. Do you contend 
that her reputation was due solely to the shrewdneee, penetra- 
tion, and ready wit with which she was undoubtedly in a 
remarkable degree gifted 1 How, then, will you explain revela- 
tions of the future made ten and twenty years before the event* 
predicted took phioe ) 

When she was in the meridian of her fame and life the ordi- 
nary applicant saw a woman of medium stature, having an 
unusually large head, a pale, thin, and rather intellectual face, 
shaded by masses of dark brown hair, who was as thoroughly 
self-posseased as he was ill at ease, and whose comprehensive 
glance measured hie mental capacity before he could utter a 
People of better discernment, who recollect her, say 
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that her &ce had none of the wililness of the traditional vitch, 
but was clouded with a habitual sadness, as of a mind over- 
burdened with being the depository of so many confidences, 
perhaps crimes. She had a full, capacious forehead, arched eye- 
brows, eyes that lead the secret thoughts of a suitor, a nose 
"inclined to be long," and thin lips — a physiognomy wholly 
unlike the popular ideal, but rather that of a modem Egeria, — 
in short, the witch of the nineteenth century. 

During the fiity yeais that she pursued her trade of fortune- 
telling, in what was then a lonely and little frequented quarter 
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of the town, not only was she consulted by the poor and igno- 
rant, but also by the rich and intelligent class. Love afiairs, 
legacies, the discoveij of crime, lotteries, commercial ventures, 
and the more common contingencies of fortune, formed, we may 
well imagine, the staple of her predictions ; but her most valued 
clients came from the opulent seaports that are within sight of 
H^h Rock. The common sailor and the master, the cabin-boy 
and the owner, eqitally resorted to her humble abode to know 
the luck of a voyage. It is asserted that many a vessel has 
been deserted when on the eve of sailing, in consequence of 
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Moll's unlucky vaticiDation. She was also much besought by 
treasure-Beekers — a latbai numerous class iu her day, whose 
uuited diggit^ along the coast of New England would, if use- 
fully directed, have reclaimed for cultivation no inconsiderable 
area of virgin soiL For such applicants the witch had a short 
and sharp reply. " Fools ! " she would say ; '* if I knew where 
money was buried, do you think I would part with the 

Moll Pitcher died in 1813, at the age of seventy-five. She 
was originally of Marblehead, and is said to have inherited the 
gift of prophecy from her grandfather, John Dlmond, who was 
himself a wizard of no mean reputation in that place. In proof 
of this it is said that he was in the habit of going to the old bury- 
ing-ground on the hill whenever a violent gale at sea arose, and 
in that lonely place, in the midst of the darkness and the storm, 
to astound and terrify the simple fisherfolk in the following 
manner. He would direct vessels then at sea how to weather 
the roughest gale, — paciug up and down among the grave- 
stones, and ever and anon, in a voice distinctly heard above the 
howling of the tempest, shout his orders to the helmsman or 
the crew, as if he were actually on the quarter-deck, and the 
scene all before him. Very few doubted bis ability to bring a 
vessel safely into port. Mary Dimond's father sailed out of Mar- 
blehead as master of a small vessel. She married Robert Pitcher, 
a shoemaker, in 1760. Mr. Lewis, the historian of Lynn, who 
remembered her, asserts that she was connected with some of the 
best families in Essex ; that, except her fortune- telling pretension, 
there was nothing disreputable in her life ; and that her descend- 
ants were living and respected when he wrote. Her life seems 
rather to mark the line which divides old and new superstition, 
than any decay of that inoxtingiiishable craving to pry into futu- 
rity which has distinguished the human race in all ages and in 
all climes. 

This describes the celebrated fortune-teller as she was known 
to her contemporaries. We have, however, picked up among 
the flotsam of literary drift a different portrait, drawn in verse. 
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In 1832 Wbittiei published, anouymoufily, a poem of which 
Moll Pitcher is the heroine. The statement made by the author 
iD an intioductory note concerning bimeelf will doubtless be 
considered toKlay as being even a greater curiosity than the poem 
itself is. There he naively says : "I have not enough of the poeti- 
cal mania in my disposition to dream of conveitii^, by an alchemy 
more potent than that of the old philosophers, a limping couplet 
into a brace of doubloons, or a rickety stanza into a note of hand. 
Moll Pitcher (' there's music in the name ') is the ofbpring of a 
few weeks of such leisure as is afforded by indisposition, and is 
given to the world in all its original negligence, — the thoughts 
fresh as when first originated." 

The poem is the story of a maiden, fond and fail, whose sailor 
lover had gone on a long voyage to sea, where 

He sought for gold — for yellow gold, — 

in order that he might come back a rich man and wed the girl 
be had left behind him. The maiden's mind becomes filled with 
^oomy forebodings concerning him. Obeying an uncontrollable 
impulse, in an evil hour she seeks the well-trodden [tath lead- 
ing to Moll Pitcher's abode, in order to know her destiny ; and 
while on her way thither she encounters the witch, who is thus 
described ; — 

She stood upon a bare tall crag 

Which overlooked her rugfed cot — 
A wasted, gray, and meagre h^. 

In features evil as her lot. 
She bad the crooked noee of a witch, 

And a crooked back and chin; 
And in her gait she had a hitch. 
And in her hand she carried a switch, 

To aid her work of ain, — 
A twig of wizard hazel, which 
Had grown beside a haunted ditch, 
Where a mother her nameless babe had thrown 
To the nmning water and merciless stone. 
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The fortune-teller cherishes a secret enmity towards her trem- 
bling visitor, and wickedly determines on revenging herselt 
She leading the way, — 

The twain passed in — a low dark room, 

Witb here and there a ciaxy chair, 
A broken glass — a dusty loom — 
A spinning-wheel — a birchen broom, 

The witch's courier of the wr. 
As potent aa that steed of wings 

On which the Meccan prophet rode 
Above the wreck of meaner things 

Unto the Houris' bright abode. 
A low dull fire by flashes Bbone 
Across the gray and cold hearthstone, 
Flinging at tinjes a trembling glare 
On the low roof and timbers bare. 

After this glimpse of her home, the weird woman proceeds to 
try her art by looking stead&stly into the sorceress's cnp, which, 
we are told, conetituted her whole fortune-telling paraphernalia. 
Presently she speaks. 

Out spoke the witch, — "I know full well 

Why thou hast sought my humble cot ! 
Come, sit thee down, — the tale I tell 

May not be soon fo^t." 
She thtew her pale blue cloak aside, 

And stirred the whitening embers up, 
And long and curiously she eyed 

The figures of her mystic cup ; 
And low she mutteied while the light 
Qave to her lips a ghastlier white. 
And her sunk eyes' unearthly glaring 
Seemed like the taper's latest flaring: 
"Dark hair — eyes black — a goodly form — 

A miuden weeping— wild dark sea — 
A tall ship tossing in the storm — 

A black wreck floating — uA«re iihef 
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Qive me thy hand — how soft, and warm, 

And fair its tapering fingers seem I — 
And who that seea it now would dream 
That winter's anew wouhl seem lesa chill 
Ere loDg than theee soft fingers will } 
A lovely palm I — how delicate 

Its veined and wandering lines are diawn I 
Yet each are prophets of thy fate — 

Ha : — this is eure a feaiful one I 
That sudden cross — that blank beneath — 

What may these evil signs betoken 1 
Passion and sorrow, fear and death — 

A human spirit crushed and broken ! 
Oh, thine hath been a pleasant dream, 
Bnt darker shall its waking seem I " 

Like a cold hand upon her heart 

The dark words of the sorceress lay, 
Something to score her spirit's rest 

Forever more away. 
Each word had seemed so strangely true, 
Calling her inmost thoughts in view, 
And pointing to the form which came 

Before her in her dreary sleep. 
Whose answered love — whose very nama. 
Though not^ht of breathing life was near, 

She scaree had given the winds to keep. 
Or murmured in a sister's ear. 



Overcome by the t«rribl9 revelation, to which her own fears 
lend a too ready belief, the poor girl becomes a maniac She is 
always watching for the sail in the of&ng which never comes ; 
she wanders up and down the rocky shores of Nahant, gazing 
vacantly out to sea, until on one lucky day, in spite of Moll's 
fetal prediction, the lovei^s ship rails gallantly into the bay, and 
with it the one thing capable of restoring the maiden's reason 
^in. The witch, however, does not escape the consequences of 
hei malevolence, but dies miserably in her wretched hovel. 
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being tended in her last moments by a little child of the woman 
she baa so cruelly wronged. 

ITie poem being too long for us to reprodnce in full, we 
have thus merely outUued it fot the leader. 



NAHANT LEGENDS. 



ABOUT three miles from where we stand, rising abrapUy 
from the sea, ie a castellated gray rock crowned with a 
lighthouse. Egg Bock, as it is called, is not more than eighty 
feet from eea to summit, but its isolated and lonely position, its 
bold outlines cot clean and sharp on the blue background, make 
it seem higher. This tochy islet, the foimtir eyrie of wild sear- 
birds, is by far the moat picturesque object of this picturesque 
shore. It is almost always seen encircled with a belt of white 
surf, while in violent storms the raging seas assail it with such 
tremendous impetuosity as to give the idea of a fortress belea- 
guered by the combined powers of sea and air. At such times it 
cannot be approached with safety. Then the lighthouse keeper, 
whatever his wants may be, can hold no commonication with 
the shore, but is a prisoner during the pleasure of the gale. 

The occasional and distant glimpses of Nahant had from the 
main shore are certain to excite the desire for a nearer survey, a 
more intimate acqoaintance. We will, therefore, let this choice 
bit of description, which !&. Longfellow particulariy admired, 
serve as our introduction. " If." says N. P. Willis, " you can 
imagine a buried Titan lying along the length of a continent, 
with one arm stretched out into the midst of the sea, the spot 
to which I would transport you, reader mine, would be, as it 
wore, in the palm of the giant's hand." 

One of Whittier's earliest poetic productions is also addressed 
to this oharming spot : 
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Nohant, thj beach is beantifid ! — 

A dim line through the toesing waves, 
Along whose verge the spectre gull 

Her thin and snow; plumage hives — 
What time the Summer's greennees lingera 

Within thy sunned and sheltered nooks, 
And the green vine with twining fingers 

Creeps np and down thy hanging rocks 1 
Around — the blue and level main — 

Above — a sanahine rich, as fell, 
Brigbt'ning of old, with golden rain. 

The isle ApoUo loved so well 1 — 
And far off, dim and beautiful 
The anow-white sail and gracefol bull, 

Slow, dipping to the billow's swell. 
Bright spot! — the isles of Greece may share 
A flowery earth — a gentle air; — 
The orange-bough may blossom well 
In warm Bermuda's sunniest dell ; — 
But fairer shores and brighter waters, 
Gazed on by purer, lovelier daughters, 

Beneath the light of kindlier skies. 
The wanderer to the farthest bound 
Of peopled Earth hath never found 

Than thine — New England's Paradise I 



Mrs. Sigoumey followB in the same sttmn of tmstinted 
piaise: — 

NAHANT. 

BcDE rock-bound coast, where erst the Indian loomed, 
The iron shoulders of thy furrowed cliffs, 
Made black with smiting, "fetill in stubborn force 
Resist the scourging wave. 



In all the fervor of their noontide heat 
Obtain no power to harm thee, for thou wrapp'st 
Thy watery mantle round thee, ever fresh 
With ocean's coolness, and defy'st their rage. 
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The storm-cloud is tbj glory. 

Then, tbou deck'et 
Thyself with majesty, and to its frown 
Aiid voice of thimdei, answerest boldly back, 
And liom thj watch-towers hurl'st the hlimling spiay, 
Wliile every dark and hollow cavern sounds 
ItA trumpet for the hattle. 

Yet 'tis sweet 
Amid thy fissured rocks to ruminate, 
Marking tby grottos with mosaic paved 
Of glittering pebbles, and that balm to breathe 
Which gives the elastic nerves a freer play, 
And tints the languid cheek with hues of health. 

The sand-beach and the sea I 

Who can divine 
Their mystic intercourse, that day and night 
Surceaseth not ) On comes the thimdering soige. 
Lifting its mountain-head, with menace stem. 
To whelm the unreaisting ; but impelled 
In all the plenitude of kingly power 
To change its purpose of authority, 
Breaking its wand of might, doth huny beck ; 
And then, repenting, with new wrath return. 
Yet still that single, sUvery line abides. 
Lowly, and fearless, and immutable. 
Qod gives it strength. 

So may he deign to grant 
The sand-line of our virtues power to cope 
With all temptation. When some secret snare 
Doth weave its meshes round our trembling souls, 
That in their &ailty turn to bim alone. 
So may he give us strength. 

There is a good road over the Long Beach ; but when the tide 
is nearly down, a broad esplanade of sand beckons ue aside from 
the embankment over which that is now built. Here is a course 
such as no Roman charioteer ever drove upon. Here the heavy 
ferm-carts that are gathering seaweed leave scarcely a print of 
their broad-tired wheels. Stamp npon it with the foot, and see 
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how turd and firm it is ; or smile at the lightuiug it emits under 
the impact, — your cbildhood'e wonder. We paae over half an 
acre of sand, moulded in the impress of little wavelets that have 
left their print like cunning chiselling or like masses of sandy 
hair in crimp. There behind a clump of rocks crouches a sports- 
man, who is patiently waiting for twilight to come, when the 
black ducks and coots fly over ; those stooping figures among 
the rocks aie not treasure-seekers, but clnm-^ggeiti. 

Having crossed the Long Beach, we betake ouiselves again to 
the road which winds around the shore of Little !Nahant to a 
second beach, half a mile long. We again leave this behind, to 
climb the rocky ascent of the greater promontory, then finding 
outselvee in the long street of the village. Nahant is tempting 
to artist or antiquary, but especiaUy so to the man of refined 
literary tastes, who knows no greater enjoyment thau to visit 
the spots consecrated by genius. In Jonathan Johnson's house 
Longfellow partly wrote "Hiawatha;" and here, at Nahant, was 
also the birthplace of the " Bells of Lynn," which the poet heard, 

Borne on the evening wind across the crimson twilight. 
And we too hear their musical vibrations, softened by the dis- 
tance, lingering lovingly in the ait, and we can see as in our own 
memories the pictures to which his matchless verse gives life : 

The fisherman in his boat, for out beyond the headland, 
Liatens, and leigurely rows ashore, Bells of Lynn ! 
Over the shining sands the wandering cattle homeward 
Follow each other at your call, O Bells of Lynn I 
The distant ligbthoUBe hears, and with hi» flaming signal 
Answers yon, passing the watchword on, O Bells of Lynn I 
And down the darkening coast run the tumultuous surges, 
And clap their hands, and shout to you, Bells of Ljnn ! 
Till from the shnddering sea, with your wild incantations, 
Te summon up the spectral moon, Bells of Lynn ! 
And startled at the sight, like the weird woman of Endor, 
Ye cry aloud, and then are stUI, O Bells of Lynn I 
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The "Ladder of St AuguatiDe" and other of his lyrics in 
which the actual presence of the sea is felt by the reader were 
also written here under its influence, for LougfeUow is always 
moved by it to a pitch of high-wrought emotion — to a kind of 
speechless speech — which only the impressible nature knows. 
In the " Dedication " to his Seaside verses he gives ns the key 
to this exquisite spiritual sensibility, — 

Therefore I hope t* join your sessidtt walk. 
Saddened, and mostly silent, with emotion ; 

Not interrupting with intrusive talk 
The grand, majestic Bymphomea of ocean. 

And in the opening stanza of " The Secret of the Sea " he fi&nkly 
confesses to the fascination with which it possesses him : — 

Ah ! what pleasant visions haunt me 

As I gaze upon the SPa \ 
All the old romantic legends, 

All my dreams, come back to me. 

Somewhat farther on we descend into an enticing nook, shaded 
by two aged and gigantic willows. Here, iu the modest cottage 
of Mrs. Hannah Hood, surrounded by old Dutch folios, Motley 
began his " Dutch Republic." By ascending the rise of ground 
beyond the Hollow we may see the roof of the cott^e where 
Preacott, who died, like Petrarch, in his chair, worked at " Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella," the " Conquest of Mexico," and " Philip II." 
Oq the point beyond us, assisted by his gifted wife, Agassiz 
produced " Brazil." Willis, Curtis, Mis. Sigoumey, and an 
admiring host of lesser celebrities who have felt its magnetic 
influence, celebrate Nahant in prose or verse. The residence 
of such eminent lepresentatives of American literaturo could 
hardly fail to impress itself upon the social character of a place ; 
but it has also made this little peninsula one of the best remem- 
bered spots of American ground to scholam of the Old World 
who have visited it. And the privilege of traversiiig her roc^ 
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shores, with Longfellow or Agnssiz for a guide, was indeed Bom&- 
thing to be remembered. 

The HoDow aeema the proper gtandpoint for a brief glance 
at the history of !Nabaut, down to the time when it became 
the retreat of culture, I'efiueraent, and wealth. Nahaut (the 
twins) is a musical Indian name that trips lightly from the 
tongue. On the map it looks like the wyrem of heraldry, hang- 
ing to the coast by its taU. It was sold by Foquauum, a saga- 
more, in 1630, to the Lynn settlers, who used it in common as a 
posture. Being to all intents an island, or rather two islands, at 
high tide, it was named the Fullerton Isles, in 1614, by Captain 
Smith. It had been granted in 1622 to Captain Kobert Gorges ; 
but his title seems to have lapsed, and not to have been suc- 
cessfully revived. Under the rule of Andros, his favorite, Ran- 
dolph, tried to steal it. The price originally paid for Nahant 
was a suit of clothes ; it has now a tax-roll of six and a half 
millione. In the earlier accounts given of them, the two i>en- 
insulas appear to have been well wooded ; hut, in common with 
all the coast islands, the natural forest long e^o disappeared, and 
Kabaut remained almost treeless, until Thomas H. Perkins, a 
wealthy Boston merchant, planted several thousand shade-trees. 
His efforts to make Nahant a desirable summer residence were 
effectively seconded by Frederick Tudor, the ice-king, by Cor- 
nelius Coohdge, and other men of wealth and taste. Its name 
and fame began to resound abroad. A hotel was built in 1S19, 
and a steamboat began to ply in the summer months between 
Boston and the peninsulas. In 1853 Nahant threw off her 
allegiance to Lynn, and became a separate town. Her earlier 
frequenters were, with few exceptions, wealthy Boston or Salem 
families, and they continue to possess her choicest territories. 

Since the great hotel was destroyed by fire in 1861, there is 
only the modest hostelry of Mr. Whitney for the reception of 
casual guests. This was one of five houses the peninsula con- 
tained seventy odd ycaia ago, and was the former homestead of 
the Breed famUy, who, with the Hood and Johnson families, 
were sole lords of the isles. Though there has been an " inva- 
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sion," there never has been a " conquest." The Nahantese who 
are " native here, and to the mauner boni," cling to what is left 
of their ancient patrimony with unyielding grasp. Wander 
where they may, they always come back here to die. One of 
them, who had refused tempting offeis for lib laud, said to me, 
"Here 1 was born, here is my home, and here I mean to abide." 
The admirably kept roads lead where the most engaging 
sea-views are to be bad. You lean over a railing aud look down 
eighty feet to the bottom of a cove, where the sea ripples with- 
out breaking, aud the clean, smooth pebbles chase back the 
refluent wave with noisy chatter. The tawny rockn wear coats 
of giasB^freen velvet ; the perfume of sweet-fern and of eglantine 
is in the air. The cliffs of the eastern headland are very fine. 
It takes one's breath away to witness the rush and mar of the 
eternal surges among their iron rihe ; yet the effect seems little 
more than would be produced by a hungry lion lickiug the bars 
of his cage. Id a few instances, such as Castle Rock and the 
Devil's Pulpit notably present, the rocks arise in regular castel- 
lated masses ; but iu general they are as much the expression of 
chaos of form as we might expect to sec in the broken arches 
ajid colonnades of the earth's foundations. Being pitched about 
in fantastic yet awful confusion, they present curious accidental 
formations, or are split from summit to foundation-stone in 
chasms deep aud gloomy, where the seething waters hiss and 
boil, much as they might have done when these colossal masses 
were first cooHng. Here and there on the shores the sea has 
neatly hollowed out the natural curiosities locally known as the 
Natural Bridge, Swallows' Cave, Irene's Grotto, and the Spouting 
Horn ; and in storms the shore is as full of noises as Prospero's 
Island — 

A voice out of the silence of the dcej), 

A sound mysteriously muhiplied, 
As of ft cataract from the mountain's side. 
Or roar of winds upon the wooded steep. 

The sea-view from the portico of the chapel, which is situated 
on the highest point of the headland, is certainly one of th« 
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rarest on the whole coast, embiaciiig, aa it does, mauy miles of 
the mainland, from Lynn as far as the extreme point of Cape 
An n ; of the South Shore from Scituate to Boston Light, — a 
slender, shapely, and minaret-like tower set ou a half-submeiged 
ledge at the entrance to Boston Harbor. On a clear day the 
dusky gray pillar of Minot's Light, and by night its ruddy flash, 
on the south coast, are visible. One of these towers — probably 
the first — inspired Longfellow's poem, " The Lighthouse," 
beginning — 

The rocky ledge nms far into the sea. 
And on its outer point, some miles away. 

The Lighthouse lifts its massive maaoniy, — 
A pillat of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

And ending — 

" Sail on ! " it says, " soil on, ye stately ships 1 

And with your floating bridge the ocean span : 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse. 

Be youis to bring man nearer unto man ! " 

LongfelloVs summer residence was upon the southern shore, 
which is leas precipitous, but more sheltered from the bleak 
winds, than the northern shores are. " It is a house of ample size, 
with wide verandas, and is surrounded with such shrubbery as 
the unsparing winds that sweep the peuinaola allow." When, 
after the appearance of " Nooks and Comers of the Nevr Eng- 
land Coast," the writer called upon him, the poet said, " Ah 1 but 
why did you leave Nahant out in the coldl" And he ui^^ 
him to repair the omission without delay. 

Prescott also lived on the southern shore, on a rocky point not 
far from the Swallows' Cave, named by him " Fitful Head." 
Agassiz' cottage, on the contrary, is on the north shore. It is a 
modest, though not unpicturesque building, all upon the ground, 
and vras probably better suited to the great scientist's simple 
tastes than were the handsome villas of his eminent literary neigh- 
bors. Possibly it may have reminded him in some silent way 
of hia fatherland, — "the beautiful Pays du Vaud." It ia to 
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Agassis dead that tLis touching apostrophe ie addressed by h 
fiiend Longfellow, who is so rarely a questioner of Site, — 

I stand again on the familiar ehore, 
And hear the waves of the distracted sea ' 
Fiteously calling and lamenting thee, 
And waiting restless at thy cott^(e door. 

The cocks, the sea-weed on the ocean floor. 
The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me ; 
Then why shouldst thou be dead, and come no more 1 

Ah, why shouldst thou be dead when common men 
Are busy with their trivial aflairs. 
Having and holding ! Why, when thou hadst read 

Nature's mysterious manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 
Why art thou sileut 1 Why shouldst thou be dead ) 



THE SEA-SERPENT. 



THERE is one topic with which the annals of iNahant are 
inseparably associated that we feel a natural dif&dence in 
appioachiug, yet cannot in conscience ignore, and that is the 
Bea-serpient. Words are inadequate to describe the wide^reod 
consternation which the apparition of such a monster created 
among the hardy population of our Jvow England seaboard ; for 
he was soon perceived to possess none of the attributes of a 
sportive and harmless fish, but to belong strictly to the reptUe 
tribe I And what a reptile ! The most exaggerated reports of 
his length prevailed throughout all the fishing towns of Cape 
Ann, and up and down the length of the coast. One skipper 
swore that he was as long as the mainmast of a seventy-four; 
another would eat him if the steeple of Gloucester moeting'house 
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could hold a candle to him for length ; still another declared 
upon his solema '' affidavy " that, having sighted the Ehf^j head 
of the snake eaily in the morning, with a stiff six-knot breeze, 
and everything full, he had been haK a glass in overhaiUiug 
his snakeship's tail, as he lay motionless along the water. 

For a time nothing else was talked of but the wonderful aea- 
snake, which was repeatedly seen in Gloucester Bay in August, 
1817, and occasionally also in the waters of ^sbant Bay, by 
hundreds of curious spectators, who ran to the beaches or 
pushed off in boate at the first news of his approach. There 



EGG BOCK AKS THE SEA.-SEKPEHT. 

was not a fishwife along thirty miles of coast who did not 
shake in her shoes when he was reported in the offing. It is 
needless to say that his snakeship was not molested by any 
alert customs' officer, but "entered" and "cleared" at each 
port at his own good will and pleasure. But as time wore on, 
and the serpent's pacific, even pusillanimous, disposition became 
evident, courage revived j and though the fish was a strange one, 
the fishermen determined, with characteristic boldness, on hia 
capture. 

Stimulated, also, by the large reward ofiered for the serpent, 
alive or dead, veaaelfl were fitted out, manned by expert whales- 
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meu, which cruised ia the baj. The revenue vessel then on the 
station was ordered to keep a vigilant looknjut, and she kept her 
guns double-shotted fot action. Nets were also spread in his 
snakeship's accustomed haunts, and one adventurous fellow, who 
had approached so near as to see the white of his glittering eye, 
emptied the contents of a ducking gun into the monster's head. 
But he seemed to bear a charmed life ; and having easily eluded 
his pursuers, derisively shook the spray of ]!fahant Bay from 
his tail ere he disappeared in the depths of the ocean. Since 
this time the gigantic ophidian has from time to time revisited 
Nahant, and strange tidings have lately come of him &om other 
chmes. But it is clear that his stuffed skin was never destined 
to adoin the walls of a museum, and it is doubtful if he will 
ever know other pickle than his native brine. 

The tradition associating the sea-serpent with Nahant is of 
very early date. John Joaselyn, Gent., who was here in 1638, 
is the first to mention this monster. He says that one was 
seen " quoiled up on a rock at Cape Ann " by a passing boat, 
and that when an Englishman woidd have fired at him, an 
Indian hastily prevented bis doing so, saying that it would 
bring them ill luck. 

It is our privilege to rescue this poetic waif dedicated by the 
poet Brainard to the wandering monster of the deep ; — 



SONNET TO THE SEA-SEEPENT. 

J. a. BRAINARD. 

Hngeat that awinu the ocean stream. 

Welter upon the waters, mighty one, 

And stretch thee in the ocean's trough o£ brine ; 

Turn thy wet scales up to the wind and sun, 

And t098 the billow from thy flashing fin ; 

Heave thy deep breathinga to the ocean's din, 

And bound upon its ridges in thy pride ; 

Or dive down to its lowest depths, and in 
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The caverns where its unknown monaters hide, 

Measure thy length beneath the Gulf Stieatu tide — 

Or rest thee on the nevel of that sea 

Where, floating on the Maelstrom, ahide 

The krakens sheltering under Norwajr'B lee, — 

But go not to Nahant, lest men should swear 

You aie a great deal bigger than you are. 



THE FLOURE OF SOUVENANCE. 

WE have already pointed uut to the reader the huge hump- 
backed bowlder rising from the eea called Egg Rock. 
The etory we are about to relate is intimately associated with 
that picturesque object. Long ago, when Nohont first b^an 
to claim attention as a summer 
ivsort, two young people met here 
for the first time. The acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into friendahip, 
. and from friendship into love. 
The pair were inseparable. He 
was devoteil to infatuation, she 
too bappy to mmember that there 
was any world outside of that in 
which they then lived. The lover 
was in every way worthy of the 

lady, and she of him ; and only tobgbt mb-nots. 

one thing stood in the way of 

theii happiness. That one obstacle lay in the 6uA that the 
young man was an Italian by adoption, although an American 
by birth ; and Alice, the young girl whose love he had won, 
when pressed by him to consent to an immediate marriage, had 
replied : " My dear friend, first go and obtain the sanction of 
your parents, and then it shall all be as you wish." 
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Posaeased with this purpose, which had now become the sole 
motive of his life, the young man secured a passage in a Teasel 
which was to sail in two days for Legfaoru. He then returned 
to Nahant in order to spend the few houre remaining to him in 
the society of his betrothed. 

It was the last evening, and the young couple were wandering 
over the brow of the headland where they had so often walked 
before, and whence the long leagues of glittering sea hod always 
seemed so beautiful, and the breeze and the billows so invigor- 
ating and elevating to them. Both were silent. Unknown to 
each other, they were musing upon the question that has dis- 
tracted ao many minds, — the serpent in their £den, — Since we 
are so happy, why should we be separated 1 But the sullen 
dash of the waves at their feet was their only response. They 
clung to each other and dreamed on. 

While standing thus on the edge of the cliff, a strange fancy 
came into the lover's head. Why it is that in momenta of 
supreme trouble the merest trifles should force themselves 
uppermost in our rainds, we do not pretend to explain. The 
young man suddenly recollected one of the local traditions, run- 
ning to the effect that the lady who should receive from her 
lover's hand the Floure of Souvenance, or Forget-me-not, grow- 
ing only in one lonely spot on the little island before them, 
would remain forever constant. 

" Let me give you one more proof of my love, dear Alice, 
before we part, and let it be the ffower plucked from the summit 
of yonder rock that lies there before us," he gayly said, feeling 
that she would divine his purpose. 

" I require no new proof of your affection," she replied ; " but 
do as you will" 

Unobserved by the lovers, the sea was steadily rising, and 
upon the disbtut coast the rote was growing every moment 
more ominously distinct. The young man was much too in- 
tent, however, upon his object to notice these warning ^gns ; 
in hia present frame of mind he would gladly have braved 
even greater dangers in order to gratify his mistress. He ran 
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lightly down the rouks to vheie his boat was anchored, and in 
B moment mora, heedless of the warning voice of a stranger, 
had seated himself at the helm, and was mounting the incoming 
waves on his way to Egg Bock. 

" Wait for the next tide," shouted the warning voice, " or I 
will not answer for your safety ! " 

" The next tide," murmured the young man, " will bear me 
far &om her^ it is now or never," waving his hand to Alice 
on the cliff. Alice watched him in a kind of stupor ; she Lad 
heard the voice. " My God ! " she murmnred with white lips, 
" what have I done t " 

The adventurous yonng man, however, reached the rock in 
safety, climbed its rugged side, and stood at length on its sum- 
mit. He was soon seen to come down to the shore again, to 
loosen his sail, unmoor, and stand boldly for Nahant. All this 
was seen from the cliff. Alice had not stirred from the spot 
where he had left her. 

But from moment to moment the rising wind and tide, swell- 
ing in angry chorus, rendered the passage more and more peril- 
ous. In vain the intrepid voyager tried to hold his course; 
the little boat seemed to lie at their mercy. Now it sank 
down out of sight, and now it struggled up again to the summit 
of a billow rolling heavily in and shaking the foam from its 
mane. It soon became unman^eable, drifting helplessly toward 
the rocks. The seas dienohed it, the darkness closed around it ; 
but as it came nearer and nearer, the lookers-on could see tlie 
young man still grasping the helm as if buoyed up by the hope 
of steering to some opening among the rocks where he might 
safely land. At one moment it seemed as if be would succeed ; 
but in another the boat was swallowed up by a breaker that 
crushed it like an egg-shell against the rocks, at the feet of 
the epectatore. The next day the body was recovered ; in its 
clenched and stiffened band was the fetal Foiget-me-not. 
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SWAMPSCOTT BEACH. 

SWAMPSCOTT is a succession of hard aand-beachea and 
locky, picturesque headlands, forming with Nahont, Nahant 
Bay. It waa formerly, as we remember, a part of Lyun ; and so 
closely aie they united to-day, that it would requite a surveyor to 
tell where the one ends or the other begins. In making a tour of 
the shores oue crosses successively King's Beach, Whale Beach, 
and PhUlips Beach, — all of which are the summer playground of 
the raultitudea who in that season come here for health or recrea- 
tion, or for both. The high and glittering shore sweeps gracefully 
around toward the east, far out into the ocean, until it ia irittered 
away in a cluster of foam-crested ledges that lie in treacherous 
ambuscade at its extreme point. That curving shore ia Phillips 
Point, and the reef is Dread Ledge. There is a handsome villa 
or cottage for every elevated site along the two miles of shore. 

The extremity of Phillips Point is a wicked-looking shore, and 
Dread Ledge is the eynonyme for danger to the mariner. The 
surrounding waters are thickly sown with half-submei^ed rocks, 
which in the delirium of a gale seem rooted in hell itself. Here, 
in January, 1857, the ill-fated Tedetco was swallowed up, with 
every soul on board ; and such was the mastery of the tempest 
over things terrestrial, that the disaster was not known in the 
neighboring village until the following day. In that memorable 
gale the sea inundated the marshes, swept unchecked over its 
ordinary harriers, and heaped a ramjiart of frozen surf upon the 
beaches, in which the broken masts of wrecks were left sticking. 
Streets and roads were so blocked up by immense snowdrifts, 
that all travel was suspended for several days. The ponderous 
anchors of the Tfdtico were found lying, where the seas had 
thrown them, upon the top of a rock ; and they were all that 
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was left to tell the tale, for not a Test^ of the hull remained. 
Another vessel waa afterward wrecked here ; but, being driTen 
nearer the land, her crew, one by one, walked to the aboie over 
the bowsprit. 

Swampscott was, and atill ia, a typical New-England fiahing- 
village ; that is ita true estate. The sonuner visitoiB are mere 
hiida of passage ; but the men who are native here puisne their 
hazardous calling the whole year through. Nothing can be 
more curious than to see the old life of a place thus preserved in 
the midst of the wealth and &ehion that have grown up around 
it and overshadowed it. But in this &ct we think lies one- 
great charm of such a place. 

There ia no difficulty whatever in placing the scene of Haw- 
thorne's "Village Uncle" here. That sketch ia in truth only a 
aeries of pictures of the snnounduigs and of the plain fisheifolk, 
taken from life, to which, &om the snug chimney-oomet of a 
fisherman's humble cottage, the garrulous old "Uncle" adds his 
own store of gossip and of Bea-lnre. Hear him : — 

" Toss on an armful of thoee dry oak-cbips, — the last relics of the 
' Mermaid's' knee-timbera, the bones of jour namesake, Susan. Higher 
yet, and clearer, be the blaze, till our cottage windows glow the rud- 
diest in the village, and the light of our household mirth flash Ha 
across the bay to Nahant. 

" Now, Susan, for a sober picture of our village ! It waa a small 
collection of dwellings that seemed to have been cast op by the sea, 
with tbe tock-weed and marine plants that it vomits after a storm, or 
to liave come ashore among the pipe-stavea and other lumber which 
had been washed from the deck of an Eastern schooner. There was 
just space for the narrow and sandy street between the beach in front 
and a precipitons bill that lifted its rocky forehead in tbe rear, among 
a waste of juniper-bushes and the wild growth of a broken pasture. 
The village was picturesque in the variety of its edifices, though all 
were rude. Here stood a little old hovel, built perhaps of driftwood ; 
there a row of boat-housea ; and beyond them a two-stoiy dwelling of 
dark and weatherbeaten aspect, — the whole intennixed with one or 
two snt^ cottages painted white, a sufBciency of pigsties, aud a shoe- 
maker's shop." 
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By the same fiuuily resemblance is Philips Beach ncognized 
as the scene of thoae wayward reveries, " Footprints on the Sea- 
shore," in which this author thinks aloud, rather than talks, 
betraying the old truant impulse which occasionally mastered 
bim to get away from that world in which it is true he lived 
and moved, but could hardly be said to have had his being. 
We here find him in one of his own creation. 
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IN New England no town except Plymouth takes precedence 
of Salem in the order of settlement, — a &ct of which hei 
citizens are natniaUj as proud as an old family is of its pedigree 
going back to the Conquest, or the Creation. And really, in 
the creation of the Puritan Commonwealth, one reptesents the 
Fiist Say, and the other the Second. 

The political and commercial fortunes of Salem have been 
aingnlarly alike. Koger Conant, the founder, and leader of a 
forlorn hope, was eclipsed by Endicott, who was in turn over- 
shadowed by Winthrop, — a man quick to eee that no place was 
large enough to contain three governoi^ two of them deposed, 
one in authority, and all ambitious to lead the Puritan vanguard 
in the great crusade of the century. The site was not approved. 
' He therefore sought out a new one, to which the seat of govern- 
ment was preeeutly removed, leaving Salem, by the course of 
these events, a modest reflection of the Puritan capital, and 
nothing more. The halls of the Essex Institute contain many 
interesting relics of the time when Salem played an important 
part in Colonial history. 

In respect to its commercial importance, which at one time 
was very great, — ships in the Hooghly and the Yang-tse, ships 
at Ceylon and Madagascar, ships on the Gold Coast, in Polynesia 
and Vancouver ; you can hardly put a thought on the wide seas 
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where there were not ships flying like a swarm of industrious 
bees to evety far sea and clime, — an importance so gieat, in- 
deed, that its meichants were called King this and King that, 
while by reason of the . frequent intercourse had with those 
" far countrees," its society took a tone and color almost Ori- 
ental ; yet, its greater rival again overshadowing it, most singu- 
larly converted Salem from a seaport of the first rank into a 
modestly flourishing place of manufacturee. That side of the 
city representing its old eminence is paralyzed ; while the other 
half, although exhibiting a still vigorous life, has no such dis- 
tinctive traits as when Salem was the recognized mart of the 
Indies, In the cabinets of the Feabody Museum the interested 
visitor sees on all sides a thousand evidences of her ancient com- 
mercial renown, brought from the four quarters of the globe in 
her own ships, and the sole proo& to-day that such renown 
ever existed. 

Quite recently an embassy from the Queen of Madagascar 
arrived in the United States. In the course of their tour they 
visited Boston, not for the sake of anything that city could 
ofier as a temptation to African curiosity, but because it lay 
in the route to Salem. They were particularly anxious to see 
Salem, whch is still supposed by many of the natives of Mada- 
gascar to be the only port of much importance in America. 

Story, the sculptor-poet, who, like Hawthorne, is Salem-bom, 
commemorates these well-remembered scenes of his youth, — 

Ah me, how many an autmon day 
We watched, with palpitating breast. 

Some stately ship from India or Cathay, 
Laden with spicy ctdors from the East, 
Come sailing up the Bay ! 

tJnto our youthful hesrta elate, 
What wealth beside their real freight 
Of rich material things they bore I 
Ours were Arabian cargoes fair. 
Mysterious, exquisite, and rare. 
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And of the old hoaaea, " dark, gloomy, and peculiar," wherein 
Miauge things veie said to have happened, he sajs : — 

How oft, half fearfully, we piowled 

Around those gabled hoiiBes quaint and old, . 

Whose k^endp, grim and tenibla, 

Of witch and ghoet that osed in them to dwell* 
Around the twilight fire were told ; 

While huddled close with anxious ear 

We heard them quiveiiiig with fear ; 

And if the daylight half o'ercame the spell, 
'T was with a lingering diead 

We oped the dooT and touched the stinging belL 



For with its sound it seemed to rooee the dead, 
And wake some ghost from out the dusky haunts 
Where faint the dayl^ht fell. 

But it BO chancee — or mischancea, acoording to the light in 
which we may view it — that the very things impeding her pro- 
gress have left Salem all the mote interesting for onr own purpose, 
— as, in &ct, it must be to him who, receLving bis impiesaiona 
from history, expects to find distinct traces of Endicott and of 
Boger Williams, of having imbibed them from romance, eagerly 
looks about him for some authentic memorials of " The Scarlet 
Letter" or for "The House of the Seven Gables." For here the 
post not only survives, but it may be said actually to flourish with 
perennial freshness in old bouses, old traditions, old silver, 
antiqne portraits, and in all the much treasured heirlooms of 
other days. 

The two most noteworthy things that have happened in Salem 
are the Witchcraft Persecution— that anomaly among events — 
and the birth of Nathaniel Hawthorne, — that anomaly among 
men. Without suspecting it, the traveller who arrives by the 
usual route is at once ushered upon the scene of a tragpdy in 
which it was the guilty who escaped, and the innocent who were 
punished. 

Just out of the city, on its nouthem skirt, the Eastern R^lway 
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passes within near view of an uncouth heap of steep-sided gray 
locks, moderately high, on whose windy summit a few houses 
make a group of dusky silhouettes. This is a sort of waste 
place, good neither for planting, grazing, or building, nor likely 
to serve any more useful purpose than a stone-quatry or a land- 
mark might, for the region surrounding it. In no way does it 
vary the monotony of the landscape, being wholly treeless and 
almost without vegetation. Travellere look listlessly, and turn 
away. Yet stay a moment I 

Long ago, so long that no living man remembers it, one soli- 
tary tree grew upon that rocky, wind-swept height. But at length 
a blight fell upon it ; it sickened and died ; its limbs one by one 
rotted and dropped off; and, after contending a while with the 
wintry blasts that threatened to uproot it, the withered skeleton 
of a tree was cut down and cast into the fire. Those cold gray 
ledges where it stood is Gallows Hill. The tree, tradition says, 
was that upon which the condemned witches were hung. The 
hodsea encroach upon the graves of the victims. 

From the moment of passing this fatal place, neither the noise 
nor the throng will be able to distract the stranger's thoughts, 
wholly occupied as they are with the sinister memories that the 
a^ht has awakened within him. 

Let us throw a glance around us. 

Upon entering the city, the great high-road running north 
and south takes the more ambitious and dignified name of 
street. Upon reachii^ the heart of the city, it espands into 
a pabUc square, ot, not to mix up two distinct eras, the old 
town marketplace. At one end the street skirts Gallows Hill. 
As he advances towards the centre, the curious visitor may still 
see the quaint old house, now an apothecary's, in which Roger 
Williams lived, and in which tradition says that some of the 
witehcraft examinations were held ; in the Square he has arrived 
in the region, half real, half romantic, described in Hawthorne's 
tales (not twice, but a thousand times, told), " Main Street," " A 
Rill from the Town-Pump," and " Endicott and the Red Cross," 
of which latter this is a fr^^ent : — 
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"The central object in the mirrored picture yam an edifice of 
humble architecture, with neither steeple nor bell to prodmm it — 
what neverthelesa it was — the house of prajm, A token of the 
perils of the wildemesa was seen in the grim head of a wolf which 
had jost been shun within the precincts of the town, and, according to 
the n^ilar mode of daimii^ the bounty, was nailed tu the porch of 
the meeting-house. The blood was still plashing on the door-step. 

" In close vicinity to the sacnd ediUce appealed that important en- 
gine c^ Pnritanic autlioritj, the whipping-post — with the soil around it 
well trodden by the feet of evil-doers, who had there been disciplined. 
At one comer of the meeting-honse was the pillory, and at the other 
the stocks ; and, by a singular good fortune, for onr sketch, the head 
of an Episcopalian and suspected Catholic was grotesquely incased 
in the former machine ; whUe a feUow-criminal who had boist«r- 
onsly qnafFed a health to the King was confined by the legs in the 



But this truly Hudibiastic picture ia only the grimly bumo- 
lous prelude to another of a very different nature, upon which ia 
founded that story of sin, remoise, and shame, "The Scarlet 
Letter." 

In.the throng surroanding the colprita just sketched for ns, 
"There was likewise a young woman with no mean share of 
beauty, -whose doom it was to wear the letter ' A ' on the breast 
of her gown, in the eyes of all the world and her own children. 
And even her own children knew what that initial signified. 
Sporting with her in£uuy, the lost and desperate creature bad 
embroidered the fatal token in scarlet cloth with golden thread 
and the nicest art of needlework ; bo that the capital A might 
have been thought to mean Admirable, or anything rather than 
Adulteress." 

Mr. Hawthorne tells us that he found the missivs from which 
this incident is drawn, and which subsequently formed the 
gronndwork of his novel, in the room occupied by him iu the 
Salem Custom-House while he was serving as surveyor of 
the port under the veteran General James Miller, — the hero 
of Lnnd/s Lane. In one respect, therefore, the distinguished 
American novelist's life has its analogy to that of Charles Lamb, 
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following whom in his inimitable monologue on the South Sea 
House, which forms the initial chapter to the " Essays of Elia " 
our own countryman, though in a different spirit, sketches the 
Old Custom-House and its corps of superannuated weighers, 
gaugers, and tide-waiters as the introduc- 
tory chapter to " The Scarlet Letter." 

This old rod-hrick edifice, if we except 
a later renovation of its interior, stands 
precisely as it did in the novelist's time, — 
the prominent object in a region which it 
is only too evident has seen better days, 
but is gradually growing more and more 
ruinous as every year the houses grow 
THE SCARLET LETTER 8™?^' ^^d moro shsky. The same flag 
waves from the cupola, the same eagle, 
mnch tarnished, however, by the weather, extends its gilded 
wings above the entrance door. The novelist describes it in a 
grimly satirical way as an asylum for decayed politicians, who 
dosed and slept in easy tranquillity during the hours nominally 
devoted to business, there being little to do, except to keep up 
the appeamncB of official regularity. The surveyor cuts his 
portraits with a diamond. His desk, sliowing the marks of a 
nervous or an idle hand visible in many lines and gashes upon 
it, is preserved among the curiosities of I'lummer Hall, When 
we look at it, even the homage duo to genius can hardly pre- 
vent a feeling of pity rising for the life that was so long overcast 
by the gloom of unfulfilled aspirations, so embitt«red by the 
tardiness of a recognition which came too late. 

Not far from the Custom-House, in a narrow by-street, is the 
ancient wooden tenement in which the novelist was bom. We 
pass, as it were, through a comer of the eighteenth century, of 
which this house is indubitably a relic. It is an humble dwell- 
ing, with humble surroundings. Here he wrote many of the 
shorter tales, that it is entirely safe to say have now more readers 
than when they first saw the light, and many more that he tells 
us were committed to the flames ; here he kept that long and 
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weoiy vigil while waiting for tha slow dawning of bis feme ; 
and here he tells ua that it was won. 

To these early straggles, ending with repeated disappointment, 
is doubtless to be ascribed the indiCEeience with which Haw- 
thorne speaks of the oity of his biith. He refers his return to 
it from time to time to a sort of fatality which ho passiyely 
obeyed. Though indeed be admits a certain languid attrac- 
tion to iti we can hardly distinguish it from repulsion, so inti- 
mately do these opposite feelings mingle in the current. Yet 
the same hand that penned " The House of the Seven Gables " 
and the " Old Custom-House " puts the early history of Salem in 
a nutshell in " Main Street ; " and it also gave us those &scinat- 
ing chapters of revery, " Sights from a Steeple " and " A Rill 
from the Town-Pump," — all drawn from the associations of 
the master's birthplace. 

But to speak of things as they are, " The Scarlet Letter " was 
really one of those ingenious methods of punishment, almost 
Satanic in their conception, which disgrace the criminal annals 
of the Colony. For different offences a different letter was pre- 
scribed, to be worn as well in private as in public, — the wearer 
thus being made, perhaps for a lifetime, the hving record of his 
or her own iniamy. The drunkard wore a capital letter D, the 
criminal convicted of incest an I, of heresy an H, and of adultery 
an A, sewed on the arm or breast ; and this accusing insignia was 
forbidden to be removed upon pain of a severer penalty, if such 
a thing were possible. Many a poor sinner thus wore his heart 
upon his sleeve, " for daws to peck at." 

The novelist, by instinct, seized upon one of the most strik- 
ing episodes of the hard Puritan life. The scene of bis tale is 
laid, not in Salem, but in Boston. As we have said, the sketch 
of " Endicott and the Red Cross " contains the germ of this 
story, which afterward became in the author's hands the work 
generally conceded to be his greatest. 

Although Hawthorne mokes bit ^ght use of the witchcraft 
history in constmcting his " House of the Seven Gables," the 
opening chapter of that remarkable story shows him to bavs 
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beeu familiar with it. But notwithstanding the apparent adher- 
ence to truth there, contrived with such conBummate art as to 
Rjc the inipresBiou in the reader's mind that the legend of the 
old Pyncheon famUy is derived from some authentic source, it 
will be better to regard the author's statement, made in his own 
characteristic way, " that the reader, according to his own pleas- 
ure, may either dieregard, or allow it to float imperceptibly about 
the characters and events for the sake of picturesque effect." 
Thus by freely availing himself of the names of actual person- 
ages whose history is artfully interwoven with occurrences that 
have really happened, and again by associating these with local 
descriptions of rare fidelity, the wished-for effect of solid reality 
is produced, and the story proceeds on a chain of circumstantial 
evidence whose strength lies solely in the master-hand that fab- 
ricated it, link by link, from the materials of his own rich fancy. 
In the concluding words of his preface, the author, with singular 
frankness, when his purpose is considered, again disenthmlls the 
minda of his auditors of the effect which he was quick to see 
that his peculiar method must inevitably produce therein. But 
as a preface is always Ihe last thing written, so it notoriously is 
the last to be read ; and thus has the author's apology for introdu- 
cing names wliich struck his fancy, and for connecting them with 
scenes familiar to him from boyhood, so far failed of its pur- 
pose, that people still persist in prying into the antecedents of a 
femily, distinguished in tlie early annals of New England, on 
whose escutcheon no stain or stigma is known to rest I 

After this explanation it will be scarcely necessary to observe 
that the words which are put into the mouth of Matthew Maule 
at the moment he is ascending the fatal li^dder, a condemned 
and abhorred wizard, and which form the underlying motive of 
the " House of the Seven Gables," — the blight of an evil destiny 
passing from generation to generation, — were as a matter of 
fact really spoken by Sarah Good, not to Colonel Pyncheon, but 
to the Reverend Nicholas Noyes, who most cruelly and wickedly 
embittered her last moments by tolling her that she was a mis- 
erable witch. And it was to him she made the niemoiable 
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reply tbat " if he took away her life, Qod would give him blood 
to drink." 

There is, however, reason for supposing, since it has been so 
minutely described, tbat the house of the seven gablee was 
at least su^ested by that of Philip English, who was near 
becoming a martyr to the witchcraft boiioT himself What is 
clearer still, is tbat the novelist has laid several of the old 
Colonial houses, both in Salem and Boston, under contribution 
for whatever might embellish his description, which is certainly 
no invention, but is a true picture of the early architectura even 
in its minutest details. But in such an unreal atmosphere as 
gUTTounds it, we are not sure that the house itself may not turn 
out to be an illusion of the mirage created by an effort of the 
weird romancer's wiU. Its appearance is thus portrayed in the 
opening words of the romance, — 

"There it rose, a little withdrawn from the line of the street, but in 
pride, not modesty. Its whole visible exterior was ornamented with 
quaint figutes, conceived in the grotescinenesa of a. Gothic fancy, 
and drawn or stamped in the ghttering plaster, composed of line, 
pebbles, and bits of glass, with which the woodwork of the walls was 
oveispreod. On every side the seven gables pointed sharply towaids 
the sky, and pteBented the aspect of a whole sisterhood of edilices, 
breathing through the spiracles of one great chimney. The many 
lattices, with their small, dismond-ehaped panes, admitted the nun- 
light into hall and chamber, while nevertheless the second story, 
projecting far over the base, and itself retiring beneath the third, 
threw a shadowy and thouphtfal Rloom into the lower rooms. Carved 
globes of wood were affiled nnder the jutting stories. Little spiral 
rods of iron beautified each of the seven peaks. On the triangular 
portion of the gable, that fronted next the atreet, was a dial, put up 
that very morning, and on which the sun was still marking the pas- 
sage of the first bright hour in a history that was not destined to be 
all BO bright." 
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THE ESCAPE OF PHILIP ENGLISH. 

THE stoi7 of Philip English and his wife is quite as well 
worthy a romance as the house is which they hved. We 
can moreover, answer for its strict truth. 

During the time of the witchcraft delusion at the Village, the 
Tictims were in nearly evety case people in the humblest walk of 
life PhiUp English of Salem was the fiist person of superior 
etatiou to be attainted by this persecution, which, like a wolf 
tliat is maddened by the taste of blood, began to grow bolder in 
pursuit of its victims. 

Philip English bad emigrated to America from the island of 
Jersey. Having found a liome in the family of Mr. William 
Holliiiga worth, a wealthy inhabitant of Salem, he formed the 
acquaintance of Mr. Hollingsworth's only child, Susanna, who, 
as is evident from her history, besides having received from her 
father an education superior to the usual requirements of tliat 
day, possessed rare euduwments of mind and person. The 
acquaintance ripened into mutual affection, and in due time 
Philip English married the daughter of his friend and patron. 
He too became in time a rich and eminent merchant. 

In April, 1692, the terrible accusation fell like a thunderbolt 
upon this happy home. The -wife and mother was the first 
victim to the credulity or malignity of her neighbors. In the 
night the officer entered her bedchamber, read bis fatal war- * 
rant, and then surrounded the house with guards, intending to 
carry her to prison in the morning. Mrs. English gave herself 
up for lost. With supreme heroism, however, she gathered her 
stricken family together in the morning te its usual devotions, 
gave directions for the education of her children, clasped them 
to her bosom, kissed them, and then, commending them and her- 
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self to God, bade them farevelL She was then taken by the 
sheriff before the sitting uagistiates, Hathorne and Curwen, 
«ho committed her to Salem jail as a witch. Her firmnesa ia 
memorable. A little later hei husband was also accused hy a 
poor bedridden creature. He concealed himself for a time ; but 
at length he came forward, gave himself up, and demanded the 



PHILIP KNGLISn a HOUSE, B&LEH. 

privilege of sharing bia wife's fate. The two wore immured in 
the aame dungeon to await the solemn farce of a trial. Tlie 
prison being crowded to overflowing, English and his wife 
were, through the intercession of friends, removed to the jail in 
Boston, where for six weeks they endured the dismal prospect 
of dying together upon the acafibld. 
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But fortunately for them, and in coosequeuce, doubtless, of 
the &ct that English was & merchant of property, and a person 
of known probity, he and his unfortunate wife were admitted 
to bail, being allowed the privilege of the town by day, on 
condition of punctually returning to the prison at night, to be 
locked up a^in until the following morning. Though ren- 
dering their condition niora tolerable, this did not make it 
the less hopeless. They were viailed in their prison by some 
of the most eminent clergymen of the town, one of whom, 
the Reverend Joshua Moody, — peace to his memory! — mani- 
fested the deepest interest in their spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare. This good man, whose sound head refused to admit the 
prevailing delusion, while his equally Kound heart fitted him for 
deeds of mercy, like that upon ivbich lie was now bent, went to 
the prison on the day before English and his wife were to be 
taken back to Salem for trial, and invited them to attend at pub- 
lic worship in his church. They went. 

When he ascended the pulpit, the clergyman announced 
as his text this verse, having a peculiar signi&cance to two of 
his hearers : " If they persecute you in one city, flee into 
another ! " 

In his discourse, the preacher justified, with manly course 
and directness, any and every attempt to escape from the forms 
of justice when justice itself was being violated in them. 
After the service was over, the minister again visited the prison- 
ers in their cell, and asked English pointedly whether he had 
detected the meaning of his sermon of the morning. English 
hesitating to commit himself, Mr. Moody frankly told him that 
his own life and that of his wife were in danger, and that he, 
looking this in the face, ought to provide for an escape without 
losing a moment. English could not believe it ; it was too 
monstrous. " God will not suffer them to hurt me," he said in 
this conviction. 

"What," exclaimed his wife, "do you not think that they 
who have sofTered already were innocent 1 " 
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" Why, then, may we not suffer also t Take Mr. Moody's 
adrica; let us fly." 

To make an end of this indecision, proceediiig from the fear 
that flight would be quickly construed to mean guilt, Mr. Moody 
then unfolded his plan. He told the reluctant English that 
everything necessary for his escape had been already provided : 
that the Governor, Sir William Phips, was in the secret, and 
countenanced it; that the jailer had his instructions to open 
the prison doors; and that, finally, all being in readiness, at 
midnight a conveyance, furnished by friends who were in the 
plot, would come to carry them away to a place of security. 
In fact every precaution that prudence could suggest or fore- 
see, or that influence in high places could secure, had been 
taken by this noble and self-sacrihcing Christian man in order 
to prevent the 3}iedding of innocent blood. He procured let- 
ters, under Sir WUlijim's own hand and seal, to Governor 
Fletcher of New York, thus providing for the fugitives, first 
a safeguard, and next an inviolable asylum. Finally, he told 
English plainly that if he did not carry his wife off, he. 
Moody, would do so himself. The affair was arranged on the 
spot. 

At the appointed time the pneon doors were unbarred, the 
prisoners came out, and while the solemn stillness of midnight 
brooded over the afflicted town, they fled from persecution in 
one city into another. 

Governor Fletcher took the homeless wanderers into his own 
mansion, where he made thera welcome, not as fugitives from 
justice, but as exiles fleeing from persecution. They were enter- 
ttnned as the most honored of guests. The next year Philip 
Ei^lish returned home. The storm of madness bad passed by, 
leaving its terrible marks in many households. His own was 
destined to feel its consequences in a way to turn all his joy 
into sorrow. Within two yeora from the time she was lorn 
Aum her home to answer the charge of felony. Mis. Eng- 
lish died of the cmel treatment she had received. Mr. Moody's 
C0UI84 was commended by all discerning men, as it deserved ; 
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but he felt the angry resentment of the multitude, among whom 
sjme persous of high rank were included. In consequence of 
this peraecution he returned to his old charge at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, the next year after his succeaafiil interpo- 
sition to save Mr. and Urs. English from the executioner's 
hands. 

Such is the tradition long preserved in the English family. 
Philip English's granddaughter became Susanna Hathome,^ — 
which was the original way of spelling the name subsequently 
borne by the novelist. Nathaniel Hawthorne had thus on one 
side for an ancestor the implacable persecutor of those to whom 
he was afterward to be related by intermarriage, thus furnish- 
ing the idea he has so ingeniously worked out in the " House of 
the Seven Gables." 

Having g:iven an extract irom Hawthorne's story of " Endioott 
and the Bed Cross," we may as well tell, with his help, the 
story itself. 



ENDIOOTT AND THE RED CROSS. 

IN 1634 one of the newly arrived ships brought from Eng- 
land a copy of the commission granted to the two Arch- 
bishops and ten of the Council to regulate all plantations, to 
call in all patents, to make laws, raise tithes and portions for 
ministers, to remove and punish governors, and to hear and 
determine all causes and inflict all punishments, even to the 
dcath-peualty. This plenary power, the Colonists were advised, 
was levelled at them ; ships and soldiera were said to be pre- 
paring in England to bring over a royal governor and to give 
effuct to the much-dreaded commission. A more distasteful 
piece of intelligence than this could hardly be imagined. It 
struck at once at the root of all their liberties, and it quickly 
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aroused the spirit of resistance in full vigor. The work of erect- 
ing fortifications was hastened. A solemn consultation between 
the magistrates and the minietere 
resulted in the determination to 
defend themselves against these 
innovations by force if there was 
a prospect of success, or by tem- 
porizing if there were none. Only 
in the fourth year of its existence, 
the Colony now stood on tlie 
verge of open rebellion ; and while 
thus in daily apprehension of the 
total euhversiou of t)ie govem- 
meut, an act coming very little 
short of treasonable was per- 
formed. 

At the November court com- cnrriKG on the cross. 

plaint was made by Richard 

Brown, of Watertown, that the Colony flag had been defaced 
at Salem by cutting out part of the red cross. No action was 
taken at this court, but at the next, Endicott, the old governor, 
was called upon to answer for the defacement. The cause that 
he alleged for the act was that the cross was the hated emblem 
and banner of Popery. Opinion being divided, some upholding 
and others censuring, the cause was again postponed ; and in the 
meantime the newly created military commission ordered all the 
ensigns to be laid aside, so that the Colony was now without 
any flag at all. 

At the next court, which was one of election, John Haynes 
was chosen governor and Richard Bellingham deputy-governor. 
Endicott was left this time out of the number of assistants ; and 
being again called upon to defend his mutilating the ensign, was 
reprimanded, and disqualified from holding office for a year. 
Letters disavowing the act were written to England. To all.iy 
the excitement growing out of this affair, it was serioii.*ly 
proposed to substitute the red and white rose for the cross 
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in the colors. The military commission afterward, in the 
exercise of its powers, left out the cross in the colore borne 
by the Colony troopa, and 
caused a flf^ having the 
King's arms to be raised over 
the castle in Boston Har- 
bor. This leads us to ob- 
serve that the fathers of the 
Colony were making rapid 
strides towards independence. 
They had first refused to 
tolerate the only form of re- 
ligious worehip recognized by 
the laws of their country, 
had disobeyed a royal man- 
dato, and had at length exer- 
cised the sovereignty of an 
independent State by adopt- 
ing a flag of their own. 

With this preamble we 
can take up understandingly 
Hawthorne's tale, and from this point it is be who speaks : — 

" Such was the aspect of the times when the folds of an English 
banner, with the red cross in its field, were flung out over a com- 
pany of Puritans. Their leader, the famous Kndicott, was a man 
of stern and resolute countenance, the effect of which was height- 
ened by a grizzled beard that swept the upper portion of his breast- 
Having concluded a fiery harangue to his soldiers, in which 
he acquaints tliem with t!ie dangers menacing the unrestrained 
liberty of conscience they have hitherto enjoyed, — 

" Endieott gazed round at the excited countenances of the people, 
now full of bi» own spirit, and then turned suddenly to the standard- 
bearer, who stood close behind him. 

" ' Officer, lower your banner ! ' said he. 
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" The officer ubeyed ; and brandiahing bia aword, Budicott thnut 
it thruiigh the dotb, und with bis left hand rent the red crD«a com- 
pletely out of the baoner. He then waved the tattered ensign above 
bia head. 

*' ' Sacrilegious wretch ! ' cried the High Churchman in the pillory, 
unable longer to restrain hioiaelf, ' thou hast rejected the symbol of 
our holy religion 1 ' 

" ' Treason, treason ! ' roared the royaliat in the stocks. ' He hath 
delaced the King's banner !' 

" ' Before God and man I will avouch the deed,' answered Endl- 
cott. ' Beat a flouriah, drummer I — shout, soldiers and people ! — in 
honor of the ensign of New England. Neither Pope nor Tyrant hath 

" With a cry of triumph, the people gave their sanction to one of 
the boldest exploits which our history records. And forever honored 
be the name of Endicott ! We look back through the mist of aget^ 
and recognize, in the rending of the red ctosa fiom New England's 
banner, the first omen of that deliverance which our fathers consum- 
mated, after the bones of the stem Puritan hod lain more than a 
century in the dust." 

Ill the King's "Missive," Whittier commemorates briefly the 
same incident of history. 



CASSANDRA SOUTHWICK. 

ANOTHER Salem legend recalb the dark day of Quaker 
persecution vividly before us. It, is another story of 
the cruelties perpetrated upon this sect, whose innovations upon 
the forma of religious worship established in the Puritan Colony 
and made part of its fundamental law, were regarded and pun- 
ished as heresies tbieateuing the stability of ite institutions, — 
with what incredible rigor the records show. 

The Quaker poet baa taken this sod chapter for the theme of 
his poem entitled " Cassandra Southwick," and as the legitimate 
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avenger of the cruel wrongs iufiicted so long ago upon the auf- 
fering Friends, he uow applies the lash unspariDgly to the mem- 
ory of those who acted prominent parts in commencing these 
barbarities. This may be called poetic justice in its most literal 

We will not ask whether, in obeying the impulse to right one 
wtong, the poet in presenting this case has done full justice to 



C0NI1&¥1IKD TO BZ SOLD. 

the spirit of history. His is a righteous indignation, to which 
every sympathetic heart quickly responds. Nevertheless it 
should be said, in passing, that the sins of the rulers were 
tliose of a majority of tlie jxpopli', who, by first making the laws 
against the Quakers, and then consenting to their enforcement, — 
upon the maxim that a house divided against itself cannot stand, 
— are the really guilty objects of this posthumous arraignment. 
Endicott, Norton, Rawson, and the others were but the i^^nts. 
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To construct his poem, to secure in advance far hia theme the 
greatest poeaible sympathy, the poet has centred our attention 
upon a woman, —a maiden in whom faith and fortitude are 
strongly and beautifully developed, and who in the midst of her 
Gufiecinga — for her tender back has felt the lash — confronts 
her pereecntora ivith the calm resignation of a Christian martyr 
and the spirit of a Joan of Arc. 

We cannot help it if much of the glamour thus thrown around 
the legendary tale should disappear in our plain, unvarnished one. 
liiit it sliall speak for itsuif. Cassandra Southwick was tJie wife 
of Laurence Southwick, a citizen of Salem in the year 1656. 
They were a grave couple, advanced in years, and had three 
grown up children, — Provided, a daughter; and Josiah and 
Daniel, their sons. The whole family united with the Society 
of Friends, fell under suspicion, and were included in the per- 
secution which resulted in their being driven from their homes 
into exile and death. The parents being banished from the 
Colony upon pain of death, they fled to Shelter Island, where 
they lived only a short time, one dying within three days' time 
of the other, and bequeathing the memory of their wrongs to 
their children. 

While the aged couple and Josiah, the aoii, were languishing 
in Boston jail, Provided and Daniel being left at home, — pre- 
Buraably in want, since the cattle and household goo<ts had 
already been distrained, in order to satisfy the fines repeatedly 
imposed upon them by the courts — these two, who in the nar^ 
rative are called children, were also lined ten pounds for not 
attending public worship at Salem. 

To get this money, the General Court sitting at Boston issued 
this order : — 

" Whereas Daniel and Provided Southwick, eon and daughter to 
Laurence Southwick, have been fined by the County Courts at Salem 
and Ipswich, pretending they have no estalcw, resolving not to work; 
and others likewise have been fined, and more [arc] like to be fined, 
for siding with the Quakers, and absenting themselves from the public 
ordinance-, — in answer to a question what course shall be taken for 
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the satisfaction or the fines, the Court, oa p«nual of the law, title 
'Arrests,' resolve, that the treasurers of the eevenJ counties are, and 
shall hereby be, empowered to sell the said persons to any of the 
English nation at Virginia or Barbodoes." 

Joseph Besse, in bis account of the allair, goes on to state 
that, — 

" Purauaut to this order, Edw&td Butter, one of the treasurers, to 
get something of the bootj, sought out for passage to send them to 
Barbadoes for sale ; but none were willing to take or carry them. 
And a certain master of a ship, to pnl the thing off. pmtended that 
they would spoil all the ship's company ; to which Butter replied, 
' No, you need not fear that ; for they are poor, harmless creatures, 
and will not hurt anybody.' 

"'Wilt they not sol' replied the shipmasteri ' and will you offer 
to make slaves of such harmless creatures }' 

" Thus Butter, notwithstanding his wicked intention, when he could 
get no opportunity to send them away, the winter being at hand, sent 
them home again to shift for themselves." 

This is the account that is followed by Whittier in " Cassan- 
dra Southwick." The parents were, as we have said, banished. 
Josiab, who had been whipped from town to town at the cart'a 
tail, fined, imprisoned, and finally banished, went over to E^ig- 
land, there to give testimony against his oppressors. But while 
neither the Quaker maiden nor her brother was actually sold 
into bondage, it was only a few months later that the former 
was scourged upon the bare back and again committed to prison. 

In the poet's bands thrae incidents are woven into a narra- 
tive of deepest pathos and fervor ; and though the coloring is 
heightened, it will be observed that the incidents themselves are 
nearly all true, the poet having arrangeil them to suit his own 
iancy. The girl lies on her pallet nwaiting the fulfilment of the 
sentence she is to undergo on the morrow. She stands in the 
market-place in the presence of a gaping crowd. She turns with 
withering scorn upon the minister who is whispering counsel 
or support into Endicott's ear. Her innocence, her beauty, and 
her sufferings plead for her in the hearts of those who have 
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come to deride, perhaps to insult, her- One bimt of honest 
wrath quickly turns the scale in her favot. No one will take 
her away. The iuiquitoua proceedings are stopped, and the 
Quaker maiden walks away born the spot free, aa if by the 
intervention of a miracle. 

Slow broke the gray cold morning ; agmn the susBbine fell. 
Flecked with the shade of bar and grate within my lonely cell ; 
The hoar-frost melted on the wall, and upward from the street 
Came careless laugh and idle word, and tread of passing Feet. 

At length the heavy bolto fell back, my doer was open cast, 
And slowly at the sherifTs side, np the long street 1 passed ; 
I heard the murmur round me, and felt, but dared not see, 
How, from every door and window, the people gazed on me. 

And there were ancient citizens, cloak-wrapped and grave and cold. 
And grim and stout sea-captains with faces bronzed and old. 
And on his horse, with Bawson, his cruel clerk, at hand. 
Sat dark and haughty Endicott, the ruler of the land. 

Then to the atont sea-captains the sheriff, turning, said, — 
' Which of ye, worthy seamen, will take this Quaker maid T 
In the Isle of fair Barbadoes, or on Yii^nia's shore. 
Ton may bold her at a higher price than Indian girl or Moor." 

A weight seemed lifted from my heart, — a pitying friend was nigh, 
I felt it in bis hard, rough hand, and saw it in his eye ; 
And when ^ain the sheriff spoke, that voice, so kind to me, 
Growled back its stormy answer like the roaring of the sea, — 

"Pile my ship with bars of silver, — pack with coins of Spanish gold. 
From keel-piece up to deck-plank, the roomi^ o( her hold. 
By the living Go<l who made me ! — I would sooner in your bay 
Sink ship and crew and caigo, than bear this child away ! " 

I looked on haughty Endicott ; with weapon half-way drawn. 
Swept round the throng his lion glare of bitter hate and scorn ; 
Fiercely he drew bis bridle-rein, and turned in silence bact>, 
And sneering priest and baffled clerk rode murmuring in his track. 
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THE WITCHCRAFT TRAGEDY. 

THE place where a great crime lias been committed has 
always something strangely iascinating about it. Accuised 
thongh it may be, repulsive as ita associations generally are, yet 
most people will go a greater distance to see the locality of a 
murder than they would take the trouble to do for any other 
purpose whatsoeTei. The house where a great man has been 
bom is often quite unknown and unvisited even in its own 
neighborhood ; the house that is associated with a murder or a 
homicide never is. 

Charles Lamb hits the nail fairly on the bead — and he 
is speaking not of New, but of Old, England — when he says 
that,— 

" We are too hasty when we set down onr ancestors in the gross for 
fools for the monstrous inconsialencies (as they seem to us) involved 
in their creed of witchcraft. In the relations of this visible world we 
find them to have been as raLional and shrewd to detect an historic 
anomaly as ourselves. But when once the invisible world was su[>- 
posed to be opened, and the lawless agency of bad spirits assumed, 
what measures of probability, of decency, of fitness or proportion, — 
of that which distinguishes the likely from the paljiable absurd, — 
could they have to guide them in the rejection or admission of any 
particidnr testimony 1 That maidens pined away, wasting inwardly 
as their waxen images consumed before a fire ; that com was lodged 
and cattle lamed ; that whirlwinds iiptore in diabolic reveliy the 
oaks of the forest ; or that spits and kettles only danced a fearful 
innocent vagary nliout some rustic's kitchen when no wind was stir- 
ring, — were all equally probable where no law of agency was nnder- 

This is the judgment of a keenly analytical and thoughtful 
mind, expressed with the large-hearted human sympathy with 
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which he was endowed. It deals with the uuiveisally prevalent 
belief in witchcrafL Tu reinforce this with the views of am able 
and disciiiniQatiug jurist will not be deemed out of place beie. 

" We nuLf lament, then," sa; a Judge Story in his Centennial Ad- 
dress at Salem, " the eiron of the times which led to these prosecn- 
tiona. But surely our anceatois bad no special reasons for Bhame in 
a belief which had the univeisal sanction of their own and all former 
ages ; which counted in its train philosophers as well as enthusiasts ; 
which was graced by the learning of prelates as well as the counte- 
nance of kings ; which the law supported by its mandates, and the 
purest judges felt no compunctions in enforcing. Let Witch Hill 
remain forever memorable by this sad catastrophe, not to perpetuate 
our dishonor, but as an affecting, enduring proof of human infirmity, 
— a proof that perfect justice belongs to one judgment-seat only, — 
that which is linked to the throne of God." 

What was this belief, then, which bad sncb high noral and 
legal sanction? It was tliis, — That the Devil might and did 
personally appear to, enter into, and actively direct, the every- 
day life of men. And he did this without the intervention of any 
of those m^jcal arts or conjurations such as were once thought 
indispensable to induce him to put in an appearance. For this 
there was Scripture authority, chapter and verse. He was sup- 
posed to come sometimes in one form, sometimes in another, to 
tempt his victims with the promise that upon their signing a 
contract to become his, botli body and soul, they should want 
for nothing, and that he would undertake to revenge them upon 
all their enemies. The traditional witch was usually some de- 
crepit old village crone, of a aour and malignant temper, who 
was OS thoroughly hat«d as feared; but this did not exclude men 
from sharing in the power of becoming noted wizards, — though 
from the great number of women who were accused, it would 
appear that the Arch-£nemy usually preferred to try his arts 
upon the weaker and more impressible sex. The fatal compact 
was consummated by the victim registering his or her name in 
a book or upon a scroll of parchment, and with his own blood. 
The foim of these contracts is nowhere preserved. Sometimes, 
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as is instanced in the negotiation between Oliver Cromwell and 
the Devil before the Battle of Woiceater, there was a good deal 
of haggling. The bargain being concluded, Satan delivered to 
his new recruit an imp or familiar spirit, which sometimes had 
the form of a cat, at others of a mole, of a bird, of a millei-fly, oi 
of some other insect or animaL These were to come at call, do 
such mischief as they should be commanded, and at stated times 
be pennitt«l to snck the wizard's blood. Feeding, suckling, or re- 
waiding these imps was by the law of England declared Fblont. 

Witches, according to popular belief, had the power to ride at 
will through the air on a broomstick or a spit, to attend distant 
meetings or sabbaths of witches ; but for this purpose they must 
first have anointed themselves with a certain magical ointment 
given to them by the Fiend. This is neither more nor less than 
what OUT foretathers believed, what was solemnly incorporated 
into the laws of the land, and what was as solemnly preached 
from the pulpit. A perusal of the witchcraft examinations shows 
us how familiar even children of a tender age were with all the 
forms of this most formidable and fatal, but yet nut unaccount- 
able, superstition. 

In the course of those remarkable trials at Snlem, several of 
the accused pursons, in order to save their lives, confessed to hav- 
ing signed their names in the Devil's book, to having been bap- 
tized by him, and to having attended midnight meetings of 
wil^hes, or sacraments held npon the green near the minister's 
house, to which they came riding through the air. They ad- 
mitted that be bad sometimes ap[wared to them in the form of 
a black dc^ or cat, sometimes in that of a horse, and once as 
"a fine grave man,' but generally as a black man of severe 
aspect. These fables show the prevalent form of the belief 
among the people. It was generally held to be impossible for 
a witch to say the Lord's Prayer correctly ; and it is a matter of 
record that one woman, while under examination, was put to 
this test, when it was noticed that in one place she substituted 
some words of her own for those of the prayer. Such a failure 
of memory was considered, even by some learned judges, as a 
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decisive proof of guilt. Even the trial of tlirowing a witch into 
the wat«r, to see whether she would gink or swim, was once 
made in Connecticut 

The acene of tlie witchcraft outbreak of 1692 ia an elevated 
knoll of no great extent, rising among the shs^^' hills and 
spongy meadows that lie at some distance back from the more 
thickly settled part of the town of Danveis, Massachusetts, 
formerly Salem Village. It is indeed a quiet little neighbor- 
hood to have made so much noise in the world. Somehow, en- 



IBE PABSOHAGE, SUEH VIUAGE. 

terprise avoids it, leaving it, as we see it to-day, cold and lifelesa. 
The first appearance of everything is so peaceful, so divested of 
all hurry or excitement, as to suggest an hereditary calm, — a 
pastoral continued fiom generation to generation. Then, as the 
purpose which has brought him hither comes into his mind, 
the visitor looks about him in doubt whether this can really 
be the locality of that fearful tragedy. 

Yes, here are the identical houses that were standing when those 
unheard-of events took place, still solemnly commemorating them, 
as if doomed to stand eternally. This vill^e street is the same 
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old highway through which the dreadful infection spread from 

house to houae unto the remote comers of tho ancient shire, until, 

as we read, there were forty men of Andover that 

could laise the devil as well an any astrologer. 

Bv' ?-« ^^"^ **"* ^ ''''*' *'^ ^^ *''" '^'*' meeting-house, in 

1 1 I which those amazing scenes, the witchcraft exami- 

II I nations, took place. A little larthet on we come to 

II I the spot of ground, as yet unbuilt upon, where the 
Parsonage with the lean-to chamber stood. The 
sunken outlines of the cellar are still to be seen, 
and even some relics of the house itself remain 
in the outbuildings attached to the Wadsworth 
mansion, which overlooks the " Witch -Ground," 
and which was built in the same year that the 
old Parsonage was pulled down. It was in this 
" Ministry Houee," as it was then called, that the 
circle of young girls met, whose denunciations, 

11 equivalent to the death-warrant of the accused 

I 11 person, soon ovetspread the land with desolation 

I 1 1 and woe ; and it was here that the alleged 

' U midnight convocations of witches met to celebrate 

USED BY their unholy sacraments, and to renew their sol- 
jicoHs WHEN emn league and covenant with Satan, in draughts 
EXECUTioK. **^ blood, and by inscribing their names in his 

fatal book. 
It makes one sick at heart to think of a chUd only eleven 
years old, such as Abigail Williams was, taking away tho 
lives of men and women who had always home unblemished 
reputations among their friends and neighbors, by identifying 
them as having attended these meetings, and of having hurt 
this or that person. These poor creatures could scareely under- 
stand that they were seriously accused by one so young of a 
crime made capital by the law. But their doubts were soon 
removed. Once they were accused, every man's band was 
against them. Children testified against their own parents, 
husbands against their wives, wives against their husbands, 
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neighbor against neighbor. One's blood alternately boils and 
Ireezes vhile reading the damning evidence of the record to the 
fatal iniatuatiou of the judges, to their travesty of justice, to their 
pitiless persecution of the priaonera at the bar, and to the over- 
mastering terror that silenced the voice of humanity in this 
stricken community. Panic reigned everywhere supreme. It is 
an amazing history; but, incredible as it seems, it is yet all true. 
Would that it were not I 

The main features of these trials are so fcupiliar to all, that it 
will only be neceeaaiy to refer to the fact that some hundreds 
of innocent persons were thrown into prison, while twenty were 
barbarously executed, at the instance of soma young girla of the 
Village, who went into violent convulsions, real or pretended, as 
soon as they were confronted with the prisoners at the bar. The 
convictions were had upon " spectre " evidence, — that is to say, 
the strange antics of the posseaaed girla were considered aa proof 
positive of the criminal power of witchcraft in the accused, — 
shown too in open court, — with which tbey stood charged. The 
statute assumed that this power could only proceed from a famil- 
iarity or compact with the Evil One, and punished it with death. 
The evidence, however, waft of two kinds. When interrupted 
by the magistratee, the girla firat gave their evidence calmly, 
like ordinary witnesses to the criminal acts, and then went into 
their spasms, which all believed were caused by the prisoners. 
Their incoherent ravings and outcries were also taken aa good 
and valid testimony, and are ao recorded. 

These remarkable proceedings are not, however, without a 
precedent. The tragical story of Urbain Grandier develops the 
same characteristics. His popularity as a preacher having ex- 
cited the envy of the monka, they instigated some nuns to play 
the part of persons possessed, and in their convubions to charge 
Giandier with being the cause of their evil visitation. This 
horrible though absurd chaise was sanctioned by Cardinal 
Bicbelien on grounds of personal dislike. Grandier waa tried, 
condemned, and burnt alive, April 18, 1634, more than half 
a century earlier than the proceedings occurring at Salem. 
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Though humanity may well revolt at the e:EplanatioD, the theory 
of im^tuTe, pure and simple, begun and maintained by theaa 
girls of Salem Village, is the one we turn from iu dismay as a 
thing not indeed proved, or even admitted, but as a haunting 
probability that will not down at our bidding. 



GILES COREY, THE WIZARD. 

TyiroOUBTEDLY the most dramatic incident of this oami- 
kJ val of death was the trial and exec-ution of Giles Corey, 
who, seeing the fate of all those who had preceded him, stub- 
bornly refused to plead ; and, to vindicate the majesty of the law 
he had thus defied, he was condemned to the atrocious peint forte 
et dure of the Dark Ages. The incredible sentence was carried 
out to the letter ; and this miserable prisoner, while yet a liv- 
ing and breatliing man, was actually crushed to death under 
the pressure of heavy weights. This is the only instance of 
such a punbhment being inflicted in New England. We 
shudder to record it. 

Until the appearance of Mr. Longfellow's " New England 
Tragedies," there had been no serious attempt to make uee of 
this sinister chapter for any other purpose than that of impartial 
history. Poets and novelists seem alike to have shunned it. 
The man to whom all eyes would naturally be turned, was de- 
scended from one of the most implacable of the judges, — the 
one, in fiict, who had delivered the horrible sentence of the court 
in the case of Giles Corey. In the dramatic veraion the poet 
makes him say : — 

Ghosts of the dead and voicea of the living 
Bear witness to your guilt, and j'on must die I 
It might have been an easier death ; your doom 
Will be on your own bead, and not on ours. 
Twice more will you be questioned of these things, 
Twice more have room to plead or to confesa. 
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If jou are coatumacioas to the Court, 
And if wlien questioned you refuse to answer, 
Then by the statute you will be condemned 
To the f)eim forU tt dan ! — to have your body 
Freased by great weigfata until yon ahall be dead ! 
And may the Lord have meicy on your soul 1 



Owing to the priaoner's indomitable attitude before bis judges, 
but few incideots of this extraordinary trial, or mockery of one, 
remain. The heroic hgaxe of this old man of eighty confront- 
ing judges and accusers in stoical ailenee ia, however, unique in 
its grandeur. From this moment be becomes their peer. Even 
the poet's art could add nothing to the simple recital of the elo- 
quent fact. But such an act of sublime heroism is also deeply 
pathetic. Neither the onatliema of the Church, the doom pro- 
nounced upon the wife of his bosom, the solemn warnings of 
his judges, thrice repeated, nor the prospect of an ignominious 
deatli could unseal the lips of old Giles Corey, obscure husband- 
man though he was. This amazing fortitude wrung &om his 
enemies the title of the Man of Iron. His was one of the last 
of the maidera committed in the name of the law, and with him 
was thus crushed out the delusion of which he unquestionably 
WBS the most remarkable victim. 

The anonymous ballad, written in the old manner, and in an 
ironical vein, perpetuates the cruel history as concisely and aft 
truthfully aa the prose accounts do : — 



Gilea Corey was a Wizzard strong, 
A stubborn wretch was he ; 

And fitt wa« be to hang on high 
Upon the Locust-tree. 

So when before the magistrates 

For triall he did come, 
He would no true confession make, 

But was compleatUe dnmbe. 
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" Oilea Corey," aaid the MagiBtrate, 
" What baat thou hears to pleade 

To these that now accuse thy aoule 
Of Crimea and bomd deed ? " 

Giles Corey, he said not a worde, 

No Hingte worde epoke he. 
" Giles Corey," saith the Magistrate, 

" We 11 press it out of thee." 

They got them then a heavy beam, 

liiey laid it on his breast ; 
They loaded it with heavy etones, 

And bard upon him prest 

" MoR weight ! " now said this wretched man ; 

" More weight 1 " again be cried ; 
And he did no confession make. 

Bat wickedly he dyed. 

The tradition waa long current in Salem that at stated periods 
the ghost of Corey the wizard appeared on the spot where he 
had suffered, as the precuisor of some calamity that was impend- 
ing over the community, which the apparition came to announce. 
His sliade, however, has long since ceased to revisit " the glimpses 
of the moon," and to do duty as a bugbear to frighten »mruly 
children into obedience ; but the memory of this darkest deed 
in New England's annals is a phantom that will not be laid. 



THE BELL TAVERN MYSTERY. 

THE Bell Tavern was a house for the entertainment of man 
and beast situated in the town of Danvere, fronting the 
highroad running through the village, and thus connecting 
its movement and its events with the rest of the world. So 
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long ago as it was the Kii^s own highway, thia road was the 
great artery of New England, througli which the blood of ite 
commeTce, ao to speak, flowed to and fiom the heart of its 
capital, Boston. Boston Stone was then the central mUtiarium 
from which the diveigiog sections laii north and ran south into 
the most remote parts of the Colonies, — on the south to the 
Carolinas, and to the Kennebec settlements on the north. The 
Bell Tavem, being therefore exactly in the great current of travel 
as well as of events, has naturally a history of its own. 

The sign of the tavern was a wooden bell, suspended to the 
crossbeam of a post before the door, with this couplet under- 
neath;— 

I 'II toll you in if you have need, 
And feed you well and bid yon speed. 

When the reader knowa that within the limits of Danveis, 
while it was yet a precinct of Salem, the witchcraft tragedies 
were enacted; that General Israel Patnam was bom here; that on 
its borders is the remarkable natural curiosity known as Ship 
Rock ; and that it is the usual residence of the venerable poet and 
philanthropist, Whittier, — he will see so many reasons for spend- 
ing some hours in the place, should he ever chance to be in the 
neighborhood. But he will no longer find the Bell Tavem 
there. That has disappeared, although its traditions are still 
meet scrupulously preserved. Let us recount one of them. 

The Bell was for some time the residence of Elizabeth 
Whitman, whose singular story, under the fictitious name of 
Eliza Wharton, excited, forty odd years ago, the sensibilities of 
thousands. In this house she died ; and such was the desire of 
many to obtain some memento of her, that even the stqnes 
erected over her grave were near being carried away piecemeaL 
When I last visited the spot where she lies, the path leading 
to it was, to judge &om appearances, the one in the old ground 
oftenest traversed. This is not strange, for even in winter, after 
a heavy &11 of snow, the path has been kept open by the feet of 
the morbidly curious. I expected to read upon the headstone 
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the words, " Good people, piay for her, ake died for lore." Bnt, 
as I have said, the atone had beeu carried off nearly entir& The 
following letter, found after ber death among her effects, is, 
Iiowever, at once the Matory and the epitaph of thia most bril- 
liant and gifted, yet most unfortunate, of beiuga. AAer reading 
it, let him who is without sin cast the first stone upon her 
memory : — 

" Most I die alone t Shall I never see yon more ) I know that 
you will come, but you will come too late. This ia, I fear, my la^ 
ability. Teara fall so, I know not bow to write. Why did you leave 
me in so inucb dlstreag 1 But I will not reproach you. All that was 
dear I left for you ; but 1 do not i^ret it. May God forgive in both 
what waa anusa. When I go from hence, I will leave you aome way 
to find me ; if I die, will you come and drop a tear over my grave 1 " 

In the montb of June, 1786, a chaise in which were two 
persons, a man and a woman, stopped at the door of the Bell 
Tavern. The woman alighted and entered the house. Her 
companion immediately drove off, and was never again seen in 
the villaga It may be easily guessed that the very last place 
for seclusion or mystery was a ^ew England village of a hun- 
dred years ago, since the entire population r^arded even tlie 
presence among them of an unknown person with suspicion; 
while any attempt at mystification was in effect a spur to the 
curiosity of every idle gossip, far and near. In self- protection 
the laws of hospitahty as to the stranger were revetaed. To this 
spirit of exclusivenesa we doubtless owe the national trait of in- 
quisitiveness so often ascribed to us. Such, however, was the 
spirit of the laws under which these communities had grown up. 
It is true that the stranger was not required to show his pass- 
port; but as he valued his own ease, on no account must he 
betray any reticence concerning himself or his affairs. At the 
entrance of each village, as one might say, an invisible but 
watchful sentinel cried out : " Who comes there 1 " Should the 
stranger happen to have his secret to guard, so much the worse 
for him. 
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The unknown guest of the Bell — about whom everything — 
her beauty, grace of manner and address, announced her to 
be a person accustomed to the society of people above the 
otdinary condition of life — desired moat of all to he unno- 
ticed and onmoleeted. She desired this for peculiar reasons. 
Each day her life steadily darkened ; every hour was hring- 
ing her nearer and nearer to the crisis of her destiny ; every 
moment was an hour of terror aod remorse. It was necessaiy, 
however, to give some account of herself, or else suspicion and 
calumny would soon be busy with her reputation. She there- 



fore represented that she was married, and that her husband 
would soon join her. To help her stoiy — for she, poor soul, 
fancied that the thin stratagem would make all seem right — slie 
laid a letter, written and addressed by herself, upon her table, 
where her inquisitive neighbors would be certain to see and 
to read the superscription. Her days were passed at the window 
watching for some one who did not come. One easily imagines 
what her nights must have been. Once a man who went 
through the village was observed to stop before the tavern and 
attentively read the name that the "beautiful strange lady" had 
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written on her door as a meana of recognition. But when he 
paased on without entering the house, she was heard to exclaim, 
"Oh, I am undone I" 

It will be supposed that the mysterious recluse of the Bell 
Tavern soon became the object of intense curiosity to the people 
of the village. They saw her sitting at her window, sometimes 
whiling away the heavy hours with her guitar, or else busily 
plying her needle " iu a mournful muse." When she went ont, 
old and young, attracted by liei graceful form and presence, 
turned to look after her as she walked. But as the months 
wore on, the secret motive for her seclusion could no longer be 
concealed. Yet the one whose coming was the single hope left 
to her despairing soul abandoned her to bear all the odium of 
her situation alone. In this hour of bitterest trial — of two- 
fold desertion and danger — she found, however, one aympa- 
thiziiig and womanly heart courageous enough to take the 
friendless, fsrlom Ellizabeth into her own home and to iiurse 
her tenderly. There this wretched mother gave birth to a dead 
infant, and there, after a short illness, she died. The letter with 
vrhich this 8a<l story is prefaced was doubtless penned upon her 
death-bed; yet in this hour of agony she, with rare fidelity, pie- 
served the incognito of her heartless lover to the last ; and what 
is rarer still, granted him, from her soul, a full and free pardon 
for the sacrifice of her honor and life. But this pardon should 
have been his perpetual remorse. These are the closing lines of 
some verses the poor girl destined for his eye. It will be seen 
that her last words were those of forgiveness and undying love : — 

thou t for whose dear Bake I. bear 
A doom so dreadful, so severe. 
May happy fates thy footsteps guide. 
And o'er thy peacefnl home preside. 

Nor let E e's early tomb 

Infect thee with its Meful gloom." 

An unknown hand erected a stone over her grave with this 
inscription : — 
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" This tumble stone, in memory of Elizabeth Whitman, ia inscribed 
by her weeping friende, to whom she endeared herself by uncommon 
tenderness and affection. Endowed with superior genins and acquire- 
ments, she was still more endeared by humility and benevolence. 
Let candor throw a veil over her frailties, for great was her chanty 
to others. She suatained the last painful scene far from every friend, 
and exhibited on example of calm resi^ation. Her departure was 
on the 2Stb of July, a. d. 1T&8, in the 37th year of her age, and the 
tears of strangers watered her grave." 

One would only irish to add to thia ; She " loved, not wisely, 
but too well." 
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MAEBLEHEAD: THE TOWN. 

"XT jutT to Swampecott comes Maibleheod. Quaiuteet aiid 
JSS meet dibpidated of eeaporte, one can hardly knock at 
any dooi without encountering a legend oi a history. Indeed 
that idea cornea uppeimost on looking around you. Yet the 
atmoepbere is not oppreeaive, noi are the suggestions ghostly. 
Far otherwise ; you are eimply on the tiptoe of expectation. 

Xhanks to fortuitous causes, Marblehead letaina more of the 
characteristic flavor of the past than any town in Xew England. 
And here one can revel in its memories unchecked, seeing so 
little to remind him of the present. Look at the great body of 
old houses still composing it I There is no mistaking the era to 
which they beloi^. Once among them, one takes a long stride 
backward into another century, and is even doubtful if he should 
atop there. They are as antiquated as the garments our great- 
grandfatheis wore, and as little in accord with modem ideas ; and 
yet they were very comfortable dwellings in their day, and have 
even now a home-like look of solid, though unpretending, thrift. 
They in fact indicate a republic of equahty, if not one of high 
social or intellectual refinement We expect to see sailors in 
pigtails, citizens in periwigs, and women in kerchiefs and hobnail 
shoes, all speaking an unintell^ble jaigon, and all laying violent 
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toBguna on the King's Eo^uh. We are conadoaa of a eerUin in- 
cotigTuitf between ounelvea and tbU democracj, which is not at 
all disagreeable to Da, nor disparaging to that. 

Tbnj have covered a ban and uncouth cluster of gn; ledges 
with houaea, and called it Marblehead. These ledgea stick out 
ererywhere ; there is not enough soil to cover them deceatly- 
The original guUiea intersecting these ledges were toned into 
thorough&rea, which meander about after a most lawless and 
inxcnitablc fashion. The principal graveyard is situated oa the 
top ol' a rocky Lill, where the dead mariners might lie within 
■ound of the sea they loved so well. And we leani that it was 
chosen because it was a " sightly place." But in general the 
dead fare no better than the Uving, they being tucked away in 
odd coniera, here on a hill'top, there in a hollow, the headstones 
seeming always a part of the ledges above which they rise in 
stragtiling groups, stark, gray, and bent with age, intensifying 
a thouxand-fold the pervading feeling of aadoees and lonelineas 
associated with such places. 

One street carries us along with the present ; the other whisks 
us back into the past again. We dive into a lane, and bring up 
in a blind alley without egress. Does any one know the way 
here, we question 1 We see a crooked crack separating rows of 
houses, and then read on a signboard that it is such or such a 
street. In an hour we look upon the whole topography of the 
place as a jest 

Now and then the mansion of some Colonial nabob — perhaps 
a colonel or a magistrate — has secured for itself a little breath- 
iug spAce ; but in general the houses crowd upon and elbow each 
other in "most admired disorder." The wonder is that they 
built here at all, the site was so unpromising ; but the harbor was 
good, there was room to dry fish, aud the sailor-settlers looked 
upon the sea, and not the shore, as being their home. So that ' 
AUcrtun's rough fellows, who in 1633 made their rude cabins on 
the harbor's edge, wore not looking for farms, but for codfish. 

After looking over the town a while, one comes to the conclu- 
sion that tho fir»t-comcrs must have tossed up coppers — always 
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a favorite pastime here — for the choice of building-lots, and 
then have made their selection regaidlesa of surveyor'a lioea 
As a consequence, Marblehead is picturesque, bnt bewildering. 
It has a placid little harbor, indented by miniature coves, lighted 
by a dimiuative lighthouse, and defended by a dismantled fort- 
ress without a garrison. Bliudfold a stranger, bring him to 
Uaibleheod, and then remove the bandage, and he would ce> 
tainly exclaim, " lliis is in the Odtneys, or the Hebrides ! " 

This is what a glance reveals. We have said that nearly 
every dwelling has its story. It is probable that no other 
spot of ground in the Colonies was so peculiarly adspted to 
the growth of the marvellous aa this. The men, and the boya 
too, as soon as they were able to handle an oar, followed the sea, 
while the women did most of the shore work, taking care of 
and curing the fish, as they do to-day in Newfoundland. So 
that in the fishing season the place was nearly as destitute of 
men as the fabulous island that good old Peter Martyr tells about 
in his wonderful " Decades." That good and true man, the Rev- 
erend John Barnard, the patriarch and good genius of the place, 
tells us that when he first went to Marblehead there was no such 
thing as a proper carpenter, or mason, or tailor, or butcher in 
the place ; all were fishermen. And this was seventy or eighty 
years after settlement began here. For half a century there 
was no settled minister ; and for about the same term of years 
no schoolmaster. To this day no one knows the antecedents 
of these fishermen, or from whence they came. Certain it is 
that they were no part of the Puritan emigration around them; 
for all accounts agree in styling them a rude, ignorant, lawless, 
and profligate set, squandering with habitual recklessness the 
gains of each hazardous voyage. Notorious pirates openly walked 
the streets ; smuggling was carried on like any legitimate occupa- 
tion. In a word, a community going back to as early a day 
as any here had grown up in the same way that the fishing- 
stations of Newfoundland were gradually turned into permanent 
selllements, having almost no law and even less religion, until a 
missionary appeared in the person of the Beverend John Barnard. 
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Thd history then changes. In respect to public and private 
moraL), Marblehead was really a little Newfoundland ; and it is 
more than piobable, everything being considered, that its settle- 
ment may be legitimately refened to this island, — the home of 
a strictly seafaring and searBuhnsting people, hving half of the 
time afloat, and half on shore. 

As for the women, when we read that on a certain Sabbath-day 
two hoatile Indians, then held as prisoners in the town, were 
" by the women of Marblehead, as they came cat of the meeting- 
house,", tumultuously set upon and very barbarously mmdered, 
one easily imagines what the men were like, — and the children 
too, of whom it is soberly said that they were as profene as their 
fethere. When a stranger appeared in the streets tbey were in 
the habit of pelting hirn with stones. All this prepares us 
for the appeaisnce of John and Mary Dimond as the legitimate 
outgrowth of sncb a place, and for those singular customs, and 
the still more sii^ular speech, which two centuries could not 
wholly eradicate. Marblehead, it is quite clear, was neither 
part nor parcel of the Puritan Commonwealth in any strict 
sense of the term. It was and is unique. 

Apropot of this state of society, although they may put the 
reader's credulity to a harder test than is usual, let us give one 
or two examples of olden superstition, in order to place him 
more or less in accord with the spirit of the times to which our 
poets and our novelists' have given so much attention. It will 
readily be seen that there is little need to have lecouree to the 
imagination ; truth is indeed stranger than Action. 

The belief that it is a good omen to see the new moon over 
one's right shoulder is still universaL Yet this is merely a relic 
of ancient superstition, althou^ few, perhaps, would be willing 
to admit that it had any influence, either direct or indirect, upon 
their future welfare. But our forc&thers thought otherwise. 
Among the early chronicles of Lynn is one giving an account of 
"an honest old man" who, "as it began to be darkish," went 
out to look for the new moon, when he espied in the west 
a strange black dond, in which presently appeared a complete 
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man-at-arms, atanding vitb his legs a little apart, and holding 
bis pike thrown across his bieaet in a most martial attitude. 
The man then called bia wife and others to behold this marveL 
After a while the man in the dond vanished ; but be was imme- 
diateljr succeeded by the apparition of a stately ahip under full 
sail, although she remained stationary in the heavens. The 
black hull, the lofty stern, the brightly gleaming sails, the taper- 
ing mast, from which a long resplendent pennon streamed, were 
as plainly distinguished as were those oi the ships then riding in 
the harbor. " This," in the words of the narrative, " was aeen 
for a great space, both by these and otbera of ye same town." 

The good old English custom of saluting the new moon with 
the following propitiatory address, to which the " pole goddess" 
was supposed to give ear, — 

All hail to the Moon ! all hail to thee ! 
I prythee, good Moon, reveal to me 
This night who my buBbond must be, — 

bad its connterpart in Marblebead, where, on the nights when a 
new moon was to appear, the unmarried young women would 
congregate at some houses in the neighborhood for the purpose 
of having a peep into futurity ; and after banging a huge pot of 
tallow on the crane over the blazing logs, would then drop, one 
by one, iron hob-nails into the boiling fat, in the firm belief ttiat 
the young man who should come in while this charm was work- 
ing would inevitably be the future husband of the fair one who 
dropped the nails. 

At other times the young woman who had a longing to pry into 
the unknown would go to an upper window of the house, and 
when no one saw her would throw a hall of yam into the street, 
in the belief that the lucky youth who first picked it np was the 
man she would marry. All the terrors of the laws against it could 
not prevent women from trying the efficacy of magical art in elu- 
cidating the, to them, most interesting of all questions. In those 
" good old times " a wedding was a season of unrestrained merry- 
making for a whole week together. Little ceremony was used. 
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Everybody who chose might attend, and when, at a late hour, the 
guests were ready to depart, the bride and groom being first put 
to bed, the entire company, regardless of the blushes or aoreama of 
the bride, marched round the nuptial couch, throwing old shoes, 
stockings, and other missiles of established potency in such cases, 
at the newly wedded couple, by way of bringing them good luck. 

" Stories of phantom ships seen at sea before the loss of a ves- 
sel, of the appearance on the water of loved ones who had died 
at home, of footsteps and voices heard mysteriously in the still 
hours of the night and coming as warnings from another world, 
of signs and omens which foretold the approaching death of 
some member of the family, or prophecies whispered by the 
winds, that those who were away on the mighty deep would find 
a watery grave," were interwoven with, and allowed to have an 
active influence upon, the lives of these people. 

Such a place would as a matter of course have its part in the 
"Terror" of 1692, — the fatal witchcraft delusion. The witch 
of Marblehead was an old crone by the name of Wilmot Bedd 
(or Reed), but more generally known and feared as " Mammy 
Eedd, the witch." This woman was beheved to possess the 
power of malignant touch and sight, and she was able, so it was 
whispered, to cast a spell over those whom sho might in her ma- 
levolence wish to iujure. To some she sent sickness and death, 
by merely wishii^ that a " bloody cleaver " might be found in 
the cradle of their infant children. Upon others she vented her 
spite by visiting them with such petty annoyances as occur — 

When bmsa and pewter hap to atray, 
Ami linen slinks out of the way ; 
When geese and puUen are seduceil, 
And sows of suckinR pigs are choused ; 
When cattle feel indisposition. 
And need the opinion of pfaysician ; 
When murrain reigna in hoga or abeep, 
And chickens languish of the pipi 
When yeast and outward means do fail. 
And have no power to work on ale ; 
When butter does refuse to come, 
And love proves cross and hiunorsoroe. 
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Among other diabolical arts, — 

Old Mammy Redd, 
Of Marblehe&d, 
Sweet milk could turn 
To mould in chum. 

She could curdle it as it came fresh from the cow's udders, 
or could presently change it into " blue wool," which we take to 
be another name for bine mould. Sbe was tried and convicted, 
chiefly on old wives' gabble, and expiated on the gallows the 
evil fame that she had acquired. 

To this iact of history, in which the actors appear testifying 
under oath to their own superstitious beliefs, we may now 
add one of thoee local legends undoubtedly growing out of the 
frequent intercourse had with the free rovers of the main. 
Among these freebooters it' was a law, the cruel policy of which 
is ohvioua, that every woman who might become their prisoner 
should suffer death. The legend is perhaps no more than the 
echo of one of these tragedien. 



THE SHRIEKING WOMAN. 

IT was said that during the latter part of the seventeentti 
century, a Spanish ship laden with rich merchandise was 
captnied by pirates, who brought their prize into the Harbor of 
Marblehead. The crew and every person on board the ill-feted 
ship had been butehered in cold blood at the time of the cap- 
ture, except a beautiful English lady, whom the ruffians brought 
on shore near what is now called Oakum Bay, and there, under 
cover of the night, most barbarously murdered her. The few 
fishermen who inhabited the place were then absent, and the 
women and children who remained, could do nothing to prevent 
the consummation of the fearful crime. The piercing screams 
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of the victim were moat appalling, and her criea of " Lord, save 
me ! Mercy ! Lord Jesua, save me ! " vere distinctly heard 
in the silence of the night. The body was buried on the spot 
where the deed was perpetrated, and for over one hundred and 
fifty years, on each aiiQiversary of that dreadful tr^edy, the 
heartrending screams of the murdered woman for mercy were 
repeated in a voice so shrill and unearthly as to freeze the blood 
of those who heard them. 

This l^jend is so firmly rooted in Marblehead, that Poly- 
phemus himself could not tear it from the soil. Even the moat 
intelligent people have admitted their full belief in it; and one 
of the most learned jurists of his time, who was native here, 
and to the manner bom, averred that he had heard those ill- 
omened shrieks again and again in the still hours of the night. 

To this local episode the following narrative of piracy in its 
palmiest days seems the appropriate pendant. 



THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 
ASHTON. 

PUILIP ASHTON was a young Marblehead fisherman, who, 
with other townsmen of his, was, in the month of Jiine, 
1722, quietly pursuing his legitimate calling upon the fishing- 
grounds lying off Cape Sable. It 
being Friday, he and Ms mates 
hoisted sail and stood in for Port 
Roseway, meaning to harbor tliere 
ontil the Sabbath was over. When 
their shallop arrived, late in the 
afternoon, in this harbor, the fish- 
ermen saw lying peaceably among 
low's vLka '^^ ^^^^ °^ fishing craft a strange 

brigantine, which they supposed 
to be an inward-bound West Indiaman. 
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But after the shallop lud been at anchor two or three hours, 
a boat from the brigantine came alongside of her, and her men, 
jumping upon deck, drew fiom underueath their clothing the 
cutlassea and piatols with which thej were armed, and with 
oaths and menaces demanded of the startled fishermen the in- 
stant surrender of themselves and their vessel. Having sus- 
pected no dai^r, and being thus taken unawares, these poor 
fishermen were usable to make the least resistance, and they 
could only yield themselves up in surprise and terror to their 
assailants. In this manner the brigantine's crew surprised 
twelve or thirteen more peaceable fishing-vessels that evening. 
The prisoners vainly asked themselves what it could all mean. 

When AshtoQ and his comrades were taken on board the 
brigantine, theii worst fears were more than realized upon find- 
ing themselves In the power of the red-handed pirate, Ned Low, 
whose name alone was a terror to all who followed the sea in 
honest ways, end whose ambition it was to outdo the woist 
cruelties of his infamous predecessors in crime. 

Low presently sent for Ashton to come aft, where the young 
lad foimd himself fece to face with the redoubtable rover, who, 
according to the pirates' custom, and in their proper dialect, 
asked him if he would sign their articles and go along with 
them as one of the band. To this Ashton returned a firm re- 
fusal; he was then without ceremony thrust down into the 
ship's hold. 

On the ensuing Sabbath Ashton with otheis was again brought 
before the pirate chief, who this time, in a tone that struck far 
more terror tlian the pistol he held cocked in his hand, ex- 
claimed, "Are any of you married menl" Not knowing to 
what this unexpected question might lead, or what trap might 
be set for them, the poor fellows were dumb, and they answered 
not a word ; which so incensed the piiste, that he put his pistol 
to Ashton's head, crying out, "You dog, why don't you answer 
mel" at the same time swearing vehemently that if he did not 
instantly tell whether he was or was not married, he would 
shoot him where he stood. To save his life, Ashton, in as loud 
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a voice as he dared to speak it, answered that lie was siiigk ; 
and so said tlie rest of iiis companions. 

To their uuspeakahle disDiaj tfaey learned that this answer 
doomed them to the fate from which they were so auxious to 
escape, it being one of Low's whims not to foree any married 
man into his service. While the greater number of the captive 
fishermen were therefore released, Ashton was among those who 
were detained close prisoners on board the pirate ship. 

His steady refusal to join them subjected young Ashton to 
the most brutal treatment at the bauds of Low's miscreants, 
whose continued carousals, mingled with tlie most hideous blas- 
phemy, converted the pirate ship into a veritable hell afloat. 

Low first bent his destructive courae towards Newfoundland. 
But here his firat venture nearly prore^l to be his last ; for hav- 
ing descried a large ship lying in the Harbor of St. John's, he 
resolved to go in and take her, and so to furnish liimself with a 
larger and a better ship than the one he now commanded. With 
this intention, after concealing the greater part of his crew be- 
low, the pirate stood boldly in towards his expected prey, mean- 
ing to run close alongside, and then to carry her by boarding, 
before lus purpose should bo suspected. But here his patron 
fiend served him a good turn at need. For as the buccaneer 
stealthily drew into the harbor, he met a fishing-boat coming 
out, and having hailed her, learned to his dismay that the ship 
he was going to take with his two or three score of cut-throats, 
was a lai^'e man-of-war, capable of blowing him out of the water 
with a single broadside. 

Instead, therefore, of going into the harbor, Low made all the 
haste he could to put a safe distance between him and the 
cruiser, lest he should catch a Tartar where he had looked for an 
easy conquest. He now stretched away forther to the eastward, 
and entering Conception Bay, put into a small port called Car 
bonear, where he landed his men, who first sacked and then 
burned the place to the ground. He next made for the Grand 
Banks, where, afler capturing and ])lundering seven or eight 
vessels, he sailed away for St. Michael's in the Azores, taking 
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with him ona of his prizes. When off this port Low fell in 
vith and made prize of a large Portuguese piuk loaded with 
wheat ; and finding her to be a good oailer, ahe was manned and 
turned into a piratical craft, flying the skeleton Hag that Low 
carried at his masthead. 

To the Canaries, to the Cape de Verde Islands, to Bonavista, 
the freebooter sailed on, leaving the wreck of burned and plun- 
dered ships in his track. Then he ran down the coast of Brazil, 
hoping to meet with richer prizes than any he had yet taken ; 
hut from these sfaorsa he was driven by the fury uf a gale that 
nearly proved fatal to him and his fortunes. Escaping this, the 
pirate suddenly appeared in the West Indies ; and after burning, 
plundering, and sinking to his heart's content, he scoured the 
Spanish Main for a while with variable success. 

At length, after many perils encountered and escaped. Low's 
two vessels entered Roatan Harbor, in the Bay of Honduras, in 
order to heave down and clean their bottoms, and to get a sup- 
ply of water. Here at last came the chance which Aahtou had 
BO ardently longed fur. 

Up to this time the pirates had never allowed him to land 
with them. More than one well-laid plan to escape out of their 
clutches bad already been thwarted in a way to crush out ail 
hope for the future. But he resolutely determined to make one 
more effort to gain hia freedom ; for besides being a lad of sense 
and spirit, Ashton was young and vigorous, and ready to con- 
front any danger, however great, that should lie in the way to 
his deliverance from the pirate crew. 

One morning, as IjOw's long-boat was passing by Ashton's 
vessel, on her way to the watering-place, the lad hailed her, and 
entreated to bo allowed to go on shore with the men who were 
taking the wateivcosks to be filled. After some hesitation, tlie 
cooper, who had charge of the boat, took him in, little imagining 
that there was any danger of his running away in so desolate and 
forbidding a place as this was. Ashton jumped into the boat. 

When they landed, Ashton was at first very active in helping 
to g^t the casks out of the boat. But by and hv ho gradually 
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strolled along the beach, picking up stones and shells, and look- 
ing sharply about him in search of a place suitable for his 
purpose. 

He had got a gunshot off, and had begun to edge up towards 
the woods, when the cooper, espying him, called out to know 
where he was going. The resolute lad shouted back the reply 
that he was seeking for cocoa-nuts ; and pointing to a grove of 
stately cocoa-palms growing just in &out of him, moved on into 
the deadly shelter of the tropical forest. As soon as he bad 
lost sight of his companions, he bounded away like a wounded 
deer into the thick undergrowth, and he tan on until, judging 
himself to have gained a safe distance, he threw himself on the 
ground in the midst of a dense thicket, and awaited in breath- 
less suspense the issue of his bold dash for liberty. 

After the men had filled their casks, and were ready to go on 
board, the cooper called to Ashton to come in ; but this being the 
last thing this brave lad thought of doing, he made no answer, 
although he plainly heard the men's voices in his snug retreat 
At last they h^an hallooing to him ; but he was still ailent. 
He could hear them say, " The dog is lost in the woods, and 
can't find the way out." Then, after shouting again to as little 
purpose as before, to Ashton's great joy they put off for their 
vessel, leaving hin> alone on this uninhabited island, with no 
other company than his own thoughts, no clothing but a canvas 
cap to cover his head, a loose tunic, and trousers to protect his 
body, and nothing else besides his two hands to defend himself 
from the wild beasts of prey that prowled unmolested about the 
, hideous thickets around him. He had jumped into the boat 
just as he stood, having no time to snatch up even so iudia- 
pensahle a thing as a knife, or a flint and steel to kindle a 
fire with. Yet he considered this condition preferable to the 
comimny he had left. 

Ashton passed the next five days in watching the pirate 
vessels, fearing that Low might send a party in pursuit of him ; 
but at the end of that time he saw them hoist sail and put to 
sea. If^ot until then did he breathe freely. 
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In Older to find out in what manner tie was to live for the 
future, Aiihton began to range the island over. He saw no evi- 
dence of any human habitation, except one walk of lime-trees 
nearly a mile long, with here and there some fragments of pot- 
tery strewed about the place, by which signs he guessed that he 
had lighted upon eome long-deserted residence of the Indians. 
The island was mountainous, and the mountains were thickly cov- 
ered with a scrubby black pine, making 



ing neither shoes nor stockings to protect his feet from the 
sharp thorns that pierced the flesh. There were plenty of cocoa- 
nuts to be had for the trouble of picking them up ; but as Aahton 
had no way of breaking the thick husks, tliis delicious fruit was 
of no advantage to him. There were also many other sorts of 
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fruits hanging most temptingly within reach of the half-starved 
Ashton'a hand ; but not knowing what they wete, he dared not 
touch any of tbem until he saw the wild hogs freely feeding 
upon them. And aome of them which were really poisonous be 
otlen handled, but luckily re&ained from eating. He therefore 
lived for some time upon the grapes, figs, and wild beach-plums 
that grew abundantly everywhere about him, making such a 
shelter as he could from the copious iiightdews Uiat fell, by 
leaning some fallen branches against a tree-trunk, and then 
covering this rude framework with a thatch of palmetto-leaves. 
In time he built many of these huts in different parts of liis 
island. 

There were also upon this island, and upon the islands adjacent 
to it, wild deer and hoga. The woods and wateis abounded too 
with duck, teal, curlew, pelicans, boobies, pigeons, parrots, and 
other birds fit to be eaten. The seas teemed with iish and the 
shores with tortoises. But notwithstanding his mouth often 
watered for a hit of them, Ashton was able to make no use 
whatever of all this store of beast, fish, and fowl, for want of a 
knife and a fire. So in the midst of plenty he was reduced 
even lower than the savage, — who can at least always make 
for himself weapons to kill and fire to dress his food. 

For nine solitary months Philip Ashton lived alone on this 
island without seeing one humui being. The parrots had not 
learned to talk, so that, compelled as be was to keep silence, he 
sometimes feared that be might lose the power of speech, or 
forget the sound of his own voice. To escape from the mosqui- 
toes, black-flies, and other insect pests wlucli made his life in- 
tolerable to bim, Ashton formed the habit of swimming over a 
narrow channel that separated his island from one of the low- 
lying keys, where he mostly spent his days. In one of these 
journeys be narrowly escaped being devoured by a shark, which 
stnick him just as he reached the shallow water of the shore. 
This key also gave him a broader and a clearer sea-view ; for it 
may well be imagined that never during his waking hours did be 
intermit his weary watch for a friendly aail. Sometimes he sat 
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with bis back agaiust a tree, Bud liis face to t)ie sea, fur a whole 
day, without Btirriu)j from the spot. 

Weakened by exposure and the want of proper food, unable 
louger to drag hb torn aud wounded limbs about the island, 
Ashton at last sickened ; and as his helplessness increased, the 
prospect of a horrible death stared him in the lace. As the 
days and uighta wore away, he fell into a deadly stupor. In this 
extremity he one day espied a canoe, with one man in it, com- 
ing towards him. When he was near enough, Aehton feebly 
called out to him. After some hesitation the man landed. He 
proved to be au Englishman who, to save his life, had fled from 
the Spanish settlements. For three days Aahton had the un- 
speakable pleasure of a companion in his misery ; but at the end 
of this brief time his solitary visitor, having left him to go upon 
a hunting excucsion among the islands, was drowned in a squall, 
leaving the hermit again alone in his wretchedness and anguish 
of body and mind. His condition was, however, somewhat im- 
proved; for thanks to his late companion he now had a knife, 
a little pork, some gunpowder, and a flint, and so the means of 
making a hre, which was to bim the greatest of luxuries. 

Between two and three months after he had lost his com- 
panion, Ashton, in one of bis rambles, found a small canoe 
stranded upon the shore. This enabled him to extend his ex- 
cursions among the islands, and in this way gave promise of an 
escape to some of the distant settlements. 

How he made a voyage t-o the Island of Bonacco, and while 
asleep was discovered and tired upon by a party of Spaniaids ; 
how ho made his escape from them, finally reaching bis old 
quarters at Roatan, — are events that we have no time to dwell 
upon. That he had found civilized beings more cruel than the 
wild beasts — for these had not harmed him — was a lesson 
that made him more wary about extending his explorations too 
far in the future. 

Some time after this adventure Ashton again saw canoes 
appruacliing his place of Kfuge. The smoke of his fire hod 
drawn them in towards the shore. Asliton then showed himself 
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on tlie beach. The canoea catoe to a Htandstill. Then the 
parties hailed each other, and after mutual explanations, one 
man ventured to come to the shore. When he saw the forlorn 
anil miserable object of his fear, he stood in epeechless amaze- 
meot ; but at length the two men fell to embracing each other, 
and then the stranger, taking the emaciated body of Ashton in 
hia arms, carried him to the canoes, where the others received 
him kindly and made him welcome among them. 

Ashton told them his story. The strangers then informed 
him that they were from the Bay of Honduras, whence, how- 
ever, they had been forced to fly, in order to escape from the 
fury of the Spaniards. With them Ashton lived in comparative 
ease, until his old enemies, the pirates, discovered and made a 
descent upon them in their chosen retreat. Ashton's dread of 
again &lling into their hands may be easily conceived. He with 
two or three others succeeded, however, in making good their 
escape intothe woods. The rest were captured and taken on 
board the same vessel in which Ashton had served his appren- 
ticeship as a pirate. 

Two or three months more passed. Ashton with hie com- 
panions had got over to the Island of Bouacco again. A gale 
such as is only known in the tropic seas arose, and blew with 
great violence for three days. To Ashton this proved indeed a 
friendly gale, for when it had subsided he descried several ves- 
sels standing in for the island. Presently one of them anchored 
near the shore, and sent in her boat for water. This vessel 
proved to be a brigantine belonging to Salem, and in her Ashton 
took passage for home, where he safely arrived on the lat of 
May, 1 725, it then being two years and two months since he 
had escaped &om the pirate ship. 
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AGNES, THE MAID OF THE INN. 

THIS pretty story, a romance of T«al life, malces na ac- 
quainted with two noble, but impulsive natures, whose 
destinies flist became interwoven in a way quite the reverse of 
the romantic. After perusing it, as one is pretty sure to do, from 
beginning to end, one is very apt to think that this poor Marble- 
head maiden, this outcast, if you will, whose great love, finally 
triumphing over pride, prejudice, suffering, cruel seom, sjid every 
other moral impediment that the world puts in the way of duty, 
really confers honor upon the noble knight who at last gives her 
bis name, by awakening in him truly ennobling and elevating 
sentiments. In such a life as that of Agnee one cannot help 
seeing a design. Without her Sir Henry was a mere votary of 
pleasure, a man of the world. She really made a man of him 
at last But to our tale. 

In the summer of 1742 the course of official duty called the 
Collector of Boston to Marblehead. The incumbent of this 
office, which had been established with much opposition in the 
Colonial capital, and was little respected outside of it, was then 
fleniy Fiankland, of Mattersea, in Nottinghamshire, who was 
also connected with one of the greatest families in the North, 
and who was the beir presumptive to a baronetcy. This young 
man, who at the early age of twenty-six had come into the pos- 
session both of a fortune and of a highly lucrative and honorable 
appointment, was now in the pursuit of a career. With rank, 
wealth, and high social position as his birthright, with rare per- 
sonal attractions, and with the endowments which all these had 
brought to his aid, Henry Fmnkland's future bid fair to become 
unusually dazzling and brilliant. 
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Maiblebead being at this period of her hiatoiy the amnggling 
port for Boston, it is quite probable that the Collector's visit, 
though referred to other causes, looked to the repression of this 
contiabaad trade, by which the King's 



7° _ _ 

mean garb and menial occupation 
offered the strongest possible con- 
trast. Struck with the rare beauty of her fece and person, the 
young man stopped to look and to admire. His was the pride 
of birth and station ; hers the aubmissiye deference that the poor 
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and lowly paid to its arrogant damands. He was booted aud 
spurred, and wore his laced beaver ; she bareheaded and bare- 
footed, and upon bet knees. He had tbe unmistakable air of 
distinction and breeding of his class ; she was scrubbing the 
floor. 

The young man called het to him, put some questions negli- 
gently, and then, pleased with her answen, dropped a piece of 
silver into her hand and passed on. He Lad seen a pretty serv- 
ing-maid who told him that she was called Agne« — Agnes 



Later on, a second visit to the inn showed him the same 
channing picture, even to the minutest details. Agues was still 
doing the drudgery of the inn without shoes or stockings to 
covet her little feet 

When the baronet asked wby sbe had not bought them with 
the money be had given her, she naively answered that she had 
indeed done so, but that she kept tbem to wear in meeting. Per- 
haps this elegant young man had unwittingly awakened in her 
breast, like Eve in Adam, the knowledge that was to give a new 
direction bi her life, — the painful discovery of a deficiency of 
which she had before been calmly unconscious. Perliaps some- 
thing gave her the courage to measure the distance between 
them. We do not know. Had Agnes been plain as well as 
poor, he might have passed her by without noticing that her 
feet were bare or her dress scanty. Her beauty exacted this 
hom^e, which be would have called bis condescension. 

Just what was Sir Henry's firet design, or what the workings 
of bis mind, do not at this moment clearly appear ; perhaps, pro- 
ceeding &om impulse, they were only balf formed at best ; hut 
be that as it may, his growing interest in Agnes presently led 
him to seek an interview with her parents, who were poor and 
worthy people, living in the town, and to propose removing 
their daughter to his own home, in order — Jesuit that he was I 
— to give her tbe advantages to which her graces of mind and 
pereon, as be warmly protested, fully entitled her. The parents 
acceded only too readily to the seductive proposal They could 
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Bee no danger; not they ! Agnes left her own humble home 
for that of Sir Henry ; and so this girl of sixteen became the 
ward of this grave young gentlemen of twenty-six. But, igno- 
rant as she was, and humble and artless, it is easy to believe 
that she had already taught him something he was in no haste 
to unlearn. 

Agnes did ample justice to her guardian's high opinion of hex 
mental qualifications. The virgin soil is deep and productive. 
She was taught the commoner branches, as well as the accom- 
plishments then deemed indispensably requisite to the eilucstion 
of a gentlewoman moving in her adopted sphere. As her mind 
expanded, so, like the rose, did her beauty become more and more 
radiant with the consciousness of the new life opening to her. 
She was a being created to love and be loved. Her gratitude, 
hei confidence, her admiration were all centred upon one ob- 
ject One day she awoke to the knowledge that she was be- 
loved, and that she loved. 

By the death of his uncle, tlie baronetcy that was heredi- 
tary in the Yorkshire branch of the Franklande devolved upon 
Agnes' guardian, who, having now Intimately inherited it, 
publicly assumed the titl& 

The discovery to which wo have referred had its usual conse- 
quences. Sir Henry Frankland, Baronet, could not dream of 
laying his noble name at the feet of a serving-maid; not he. 
His horror of a misalliance was even greater than his abhorrence 
of a difi'crent and a more equivocal connection. But he could 
not give her up. We will let the veil fall upon the weakness of 
both of these lovers. He was her idol, she his infittuation ; 
he loved like a man, and she like a woman. 

Sir Henry's conduct in openly living with his lovely ward out- 
side of the pale of matrimony being whisjjered about, was an 
offence too flagrant for the stern morality of the city of the Puri- 
tans to endure ; and its indignation was soon made manifest in a 
way to cut a proud and sensitive nature to the quick. Society he 
found has its weapons, and can use them, too, without mercy. 
Society could not justify his leading the girl astray ; but it would 
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have forgiven him now, had he choseu to desert her. Boston waa 
no longer a place for AgQcs ot for him ; so that iio sooner was 
he established in liia Eden, than an inexorable voice drove him 
forth. He purchased an estate and built an elegant mansion in 
the pleasant and secluded inland village of HopkintoD, to which 
he conveyed Agnes, and with her took up hin residence there. 
While the; lived here, the hospitality and luxury of the great 
house, and the beauty of Sir Henry's mysterious companion, 
were the prolific theme in all the country round. Sir Henry 
loved the good old English fashion, devotiug himself more or 
less to the core and embellishment of his estate with the Eng- 
lish gentleman's hereditary taste and method. His devotion to 
Agnes appears to have suffered no diminution ; and vrhen at 
length he was compelled at the call of urgent afiairs to visit 
England, she accompanied him. It is said that he even had 
the hardihood to introduce her among hia aristocratic relatives 
as Lady Frankland; and if he did so. Sir Henry must have 
grown bold indeed. But that ill-advised proceeding met with 
the decisive repulse it certainly deserved. Throughout all this 
singular history shines the one ray of hope for Agnes. Except 
in name, the lovers held true and unswerving faith to and in 
each other aa fully aud completely as if they had been actual 
man and wife. 

But we must hasten on. Sir Henry's aSairs calling him to 
Lisbon, Agnes went with him. While they were sojourning in 
the Portuguese capital, the dmadful earthquake of 1755 laid the 
city in ruins. Under these ruins sixty thousand of the miser- 
able inhabitants were buried ; the rest fled in terror. The car- 
riage in which Sir Henry happened to be riding was crushed by 
falling walls, and buried underneath the rubbish. Agnes bad re- 
mained behind, and to this accident she owed her escape. Run- 
ning into the street at the first alarm, she indeed avoided the 
horrible death which had swallowed up multitudes around her ; 
but who can tell the anguish of ber soul in that moment 1 She 
was, indeed, saved ; but whore was her lord and protector 1 
Frantic aud despairing, but faithful to death, she followed such 
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faint tracee as in the confuaiou of that hour could be obtained, 
until chance at length led her to the epot where he lay, helpless 
and overwhelmed, A fine lady would have recoiled and fainted 
dead away ; Agnes Surriage, again the working girl of Marble- 
head, instantly set to work to rescue her lover from the ruins 
with her own hands. In an hour he was extricated from the 
rubbish. He was still living. She conveyed him to a plaice 
that had escaped the shock of the earthquake, where she nursed 
bim into health and strength again. Vanquished by this last 
supreme proof of her love for bim, the knight gave her hb 
band in return for his life. And who can doubt that with this 
act there came back to both that peace of mind which alone was 
wanting to a perfect union of two noble and loving hearts! 

We are obliged to content ourselves with the following extracts 
from the poem which Holmes has founded upon the story : — 

A scampering at the Fountain Inn ; 

A rash of great and small ; 
With hiirryint; aervante' mingled din, 

And screaming matron's call ! 

Poor Agnes I with her work half done. 

They caught her unaware. 
As, humbly, like a praying nun, 

She knelt upon the stair ; 

Bent o'er the steps, with lowliest mien 

She knelt, but not to pray, — 
Her little hands must keep them clean, 

And wash their stains away. 

A foot, an ankle, bare and white. 

Her girlish shapes betrayed, — 
" Ha ! Nymphs and Graces ! " spoke the Enight ; 

" Look up, my beauteous Maid ! " 

She turned, — a re<ldening rose in bud, 

Its calyx half withdrawn ; 
Her cheek on fire with damasked blood 

Of girlhood's glovring dawn I 
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He searched het features through &nd through. 

Ah royal lovers look 
On lowly niaidena when they woo 
Without the ring and book. 

" Come hither. Fair one ! Here, my Sweet ! 

Nay, prithee, look not down ! 
Take this to ahoe those little feet," — 

He tossed a silver crown. 

A sudden paleness struck her brow, — 

A swifter flush succeeds ; 
It bums her ubeek ; it kindles now 

Beneath her golden beads. 

She flitted ; but the glittering eye 

Still sought the lovely fa<^ 
Who was she ? What, and whence 1 and why 

Doomed to such menial place I 

A skipper's daughter, — so they said, — 

Left orphan by the gale 
That cost the fleet of Marblehead 

And Gloucester thirty sail. 



SKIPPER IRESON'S RIDE. 

ONE of the most spirited of Whittier's home ballads — ce> 
tainly the moat famous — ia hia "Skipiwr Iresoa's Ride," 
which introduces by way of refrain the archaic Marblehead dia- 
lect that is now nearly, if not quite, extinct. Like most of this 
poet's characters, Skipper Iresoii is a real person^^, whoae story, 
briefly told, is this : — 

Late in the autumn of the year 1808 the scboooei "Betsy," of 
Marblehead, Benjamin Iresou, master, whUe buffeting its way 
tow&Als the home port in the teeth of a tremendous gale, fell 
in with a wreck drifting at the mercy of the winds and waves. 
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This wae the schooner " Active," of Portlund, that had been over- 
set in the gale. It was then midoight, with a tremendous sea 
ranning. The skipper of the sinking vessel hailed the "Betsy" 
and asked to be taken off tbe wreck, from which every wave 
indeed threatened to wash the distressed and exhausted crew. 
To this it b said that the " Betsy's " crew — one does not like to 
traduce the name by calling them sailors — strongly demurred, 
alleging the danger of making the attempt in such a sea in sup- 
port of their cowardly purpose to abandon the sinking ciaft to 
her fate. Some say that Captain Ireson was himself disposed to 
act with humanity, and to lie by the wreck until daylight, but 
that he was overruled by the unanimous voice of his men, who 
selfishly decided not to risk their own miserable lives in order to 
save otheis. The "Betsy's" course was accordingly shaped for 
Matblehead, where she arrived on the following Sunday. Her 
crew at once spread the news through tbe town of their having 
Mien in with a vessel foundering in the bay, when, to their 
honor, the Marblehead people immediately despatched two 
vessels to her relief. But the "Active" had then gone to the bot- 
tom of the sea, and the relieving vessels returned from a fruit- 
less search, only to increase the resentment already felt agwnat 
Skipper Ireson, upon whom his crew had thrown all the blame 
of their own dastardly condoct. Usually dead men tell no tales; 
but it so fell out that in this instance a more damning evidence 
to Ireson's inhumanity appeared, as it were, from the grave 
itself to confront him. It happened that on the morning next 
following the night of the "Betsy's" desertion of them, the 
captain and three others were rescued from the sinking vessel. 
They soon made pubhc the story of tbe cruel conduct of the 
" Betsy's" people ; and as ill news travels fest, it was not long 
before it reached Marblehead, throwing that excitable town into a 
hubbub over the asi>ersions thus cast upon its good name. It 
was soon determined to take exemplary vengeance upon the 
offender. One bright moonlight night Skipper Ireson heard a 
knock at his door. Upon opening it he found himself in the 
nervous grasp of a band of resolute men, who silently hurried 
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biu) off into a deserted place, — with what object^ his fears alone 
could divine. They first securely pinioned and then besmeared 
him from bead to foot with a coat of tar aud feathers. In the 
morning the whole population of the town turned out to wit- 
ness or assist in this ignominiona punishment, which bad been 
planned by some of the bolder spirits, and silently approved by 
the more timid onee. Ireson in hia filthy di^^ise was seated in 
the bottom of a doiy, — instead of a cart, — and, surrounded 
by a hooting rabble, the unfortunate skipper was then dragged 
through the streets of the town as far as the Salem boundary- 
line, where the crowd was met and stopped by the selectmen of 
that town, who forbid their proceeding farther, — thus frustrating 
the original purpose to drag Ireson through the streets of Salem 
and of Beverly, as well as those of Marblehead. During Ireeuu'a 
rough ride, the bottom of the doty had fallen out. The mob 
then procured a cart, and lifting the boat, culprit and all, upon 
it, in this way Ireson was taken back to Marblehead. More 
dead than alive, he was at last released from the hands of his 
tormentors and allowed to go home. When he was free, Iieson 
quietly said to them ; " I thank you, gentlemen, for my ride ; but 
you will live to regret it" And thus ended Benjamin Ireaon's 
shameful expiation of a shameful deed. 

Using the facts as they came to him, and with the sanction of 
what was in its own time very generally applauded as the 
righteous judgment of the people of Marblehead, the poet has 
put Ireaon in a perpetual pillory, from which no sober second 
thought is able to rescue bira. But whether culpable or not 
culpable in intention, his weakness in yielding to his dastard 
crew, if in fiict he did so yield, amounted to a grave &ult, closely 
verging upon the criminal. To-day everybody defends Ireson'e 
memory from the charge which was once as universally believed 
to be true ; and the public verdict was, " served him right." 
Unfortunately, however, for him, his exasperated townsfolk exe- 
cuted justice on the apot, according to their own rude notions of 
it, before their wrath had bad time to grow cool. But to this 
fact we owe the most idiosyncratic ballad of purely home origin 
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in the langu^e, although it is one for which the people of 
Marblehead have never foi^veu the poet. 

With poetic instinct Whittier seized upon the incident, uaing 
more or leas freedom in presenting its dramatic side. In the 
veisified story we are made lookers on while the strange proces- 
sion, counting its 

Scores of women, old and jonng. 
Strong of moscle, and glib of tongue, 



Wrinkled scolds, with hands on hips, 

Oirls iti bloom of cheek and tips, 

Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 

Bacchus lonud Home antique vase, 

Brief of skirt, with ankles bare. 

Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 

With conch-shells blowing and fish-horns' twang, — 

goes Eiurging on through the narrow streets, now echoing to the 

wild refrain, — 

" Here 'a Find Oirson, for his hond hont, 
Torr'd an' futherr'd an' corr'd in a corrt 
By the women o' Morble'eadl " 

The only liberty tliat the poet has taken with the story is in 
saying, — 

Small pity for him t — He had sailed away 
From a l^ing ship, in Chaleur Bay, — 
Sailed away from a sinkmg wreck. 
With hia own townVpeople on her deck ! 

The disaster really happened off the Highlands of Cape Cod, 
and, so far as is known, there were no Marblehead people on 
board of the unlucky craft when she went down. But in truth 
such trifling departures from the literal facts are of little moment. 
The world long ago granted to the poets complete absolution for 
such venial sine as these are, seeing that since the days of 
Homer it has been their profe^asion to give all possible enlarge- 
ment to their subjects. 
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Assuming the stigma upon Ireson's memory to be an unjost 
ODe, the antidote should accompany thu poison. His reputation 
has found a vigorous defender in the verses wliich follow. 

A PLEA FOU FLOOD IRESON. 



Old Flood Ireuni ! all too long 
Have jeer and jibe and ribald song 
Done thy memory cruel wrong. 

Old Flood Ireaon sleeps in his grave ; 
Howls of a mad mob, worse than the wave, 
Now no more in his ear shall rave ! 

Gone is the pock and );one the prey. 
Yet old Flood Ireson's ghost to-day 
Is hiutted still down Time'it highway. 

Old wife Fame, with a flsh-horn's blare 
Hooting and tooting the same old air, 
Drags him along the old thoTonghfare. 



Mocke<l evermbre with the old refrain, 
Skilfully wrought to a tuneful strain. 
Jingling and jolting, he comes again 

Over that road of old renown. 

Fair broad avenue leading down 
Through South Fields to Salem town. 

Scourged and stnng by the Mnse's thong, 
Mounted high on the cat of song, 
Sight that cries, Lord ! how long 

Shall Heaven look on and not take part 

With the poor old man and his fluttering heart. 

Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 1 
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Old Flood Ireaon, now when Fame 
Wipes away with Wara of ahaiue 
Stains from many an injured name. 

Shall not, ID the tnnefol line, 
Beams of truth and mercy shine 
Through the clouds that darken thine ? 
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BY command of Nature, one of those iron-ribbed ridges 
which it astounds us to see foreata growing and people 
living upon, detaches itself from the Essex coast, and advances 
steadily five leagues out into the 
sea. Halting there, it covers its 
head with a bristling array of 
rocky islands and jagged ree&, 
which, like skirmishers in the 
fi»nt of battle, now here, now 
there, announce their presence in 
the offing by pufis of water smoke. 
An incessant combat rages be- 
tween these rocks and the advan- 
cing ocean. From the Highlands, 
at the land's end, it is possible on the iugkolu. 

a clear day to make out the dim 

white streak of Cape Cod stretchit^ its emaciated arm from the 
sooth coast towards this half-extended and rock-gauntleted one 
from the north. Between the two capes, which really seem to 
belong to different zones, b the entrance to the grand basin of 
Massachusetts Bay, over which, in the darkness, the brilliant 
lays from Thacbei's and Highland lighthouses cross each other 
like flaming aword-blades. Among the thousands that have 
passed in or out, one seeks in his memory for only one little bark 
carrying an entire nation. The " Mayflower " passed hera 
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The sea, we notice, welcomes the iutruding headland with in- 
hospitable arms; but at the extreme point, where the luck is 
pierced and the sea flows in, there ie a port of refi^ that has 
grown to be the greatest fishing-mart in the Union. At nearly 
all times, without regai'd to season, the waters around it are 
covered with a flight of sails entering or leaving the principal 
port, reminding one of the restless sea-gulls that circle about 
their rocky aerie when bringing food to their young. 

The muscular shoulder of the Cape is occupied by the towns 
of Beveriy, Wenham, and Hamilton, the central portion by 
Manchester and Essex, and the extremity by Gloucester and 
Kockport. Nearly the whole interior region remains the same 
untamed wilderness that it was a hundred years ago; for among 
fbeea rugged hills there is little land that is fit for fiuming, and 
that little is found in the hollows, or bordering upon occasional 
arms of the sea. There are, however, extensive and valuable 
forests of pine and cedar covering scattered portions with a per- 
ennial green. The sea having peopled it, and the land offering 
nothing better than stenes, timber, and fuel, the flsbing-Tillages 
were built close te the edge of the shore, where there were nat- 
ural harbors like that of Gloucester, or upon tidal creeks or inlets 
like those of Manchestai and Annisquam. From these villages 
sprang a hardy race of sailors renowned in song and story. 
Cooper's " Captain Bamsteble " comes from Ohebacco, a precinct 
of Essex; Miss Larcom's "Skipper Ben" from Beverly. One 
does not think of these people as having any fixed relation with 
the land : they are amphibious. 

Its general and apparently irreclaimable sterility drove the 
earliest settlers back upon the mainknd. They therefore aban- 
doned their rude cabins and their fishing-stages at the extreme 
end of the Cape, and newly b^an at what was later on called 
Salem, which at first included the whole Cape. Yet notwith- 
standing this desertion, settlements were soon begun at Beverly 
and Manchester, and Gloucester was permanently re-occupied on 
account of the excellence and advantageous position of ite har- 
bor. But for H time these settlemente were very humble oaee. 
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Boger Conant saya that in his time Beverly vaa nicknamed 
" Be^arly." He wished to have it changed to Budleigh, froDi 
a town in Devonshiie, EnglaD<l. Conant should find a name 
somewhere on Cape Ann. That would at least lead to the 
inquiry "Who was Conant 1" He remarks that he bad so. 
hand in naming Salem, where he had built the first house. Nor 
was Blackstone, the fiiat white settler of Boston, or Roger Wil- 
liams, who founded Providence, more fortunate in securing post- 
humous remembrance. 

Bayard Taylor was nevertheless extremely taken with the 
pictuiesquenesa of the interior of Cape Ann, and he was a trav- 
eller who had grown something fastidious in his notions of natu- 
ral scenery. He speaks of it thus, — 

" A great cfaano of the place is the wild wooded scenery of the 
inland. There are many httle vslleys, branching and winding aa if 
at random, where the forests of fir and pine, the great, mossy bowl- 
den, the shade and coolness and silence, seeni to transfer you at once 
to the heart of some mountain wilderness. The noise of the sea does 
not invade them ; even the salt odor of the air is smothered by the 
warm, reunous breath of the pines. Here you find slender brooks, 
pools spangled with pond-lily blossoms, and marshes all in a tangle 
with wild flowers. After two or three miles of such scenery there is 
no greater surprise than to find suddenly a blue far deeper than that 
of the sky between the tree trunks, and to hear the roar of the break- 
ers a hundred feet below yon." 

While exploring the coast one finds it continually shifting 
from beaches of hard sand, strewn with a fine dark gravel, to 
picturesque coves bordered all around with rocks shatt«red into 
colossal fiagment«, and bulging out like masses that have sud- 
denly cooled, rusted by spray, worn to glassy smoothness, yet 
all split and fractured and upheaved by the powerful blows 
dealt them by the waves. These coves make the most charm- 
ing summer retreats imaginable ; and some of them, like Old 
Kettle Cove, — which under the name of Magnolia has a 
sweeter sound, — and Pigeon Cove, have turned their primitive 
solitudes into populousness, and their once worthteaa rocks into 
pedestals for the scores of beautiful villas that have sprung 
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up like the work of magic upuii Iheii bald and overhanging 

In one place, say that you leave the road iu oidet to walk 

over a smooth esplanade of eaud, up whoae gentle slope panting 
wave chases panting wave unceasingly, while the forest-treee 
skirting the head of the beach bend over and watch this fierce 
play, with all their leaves trembling. You look off over the 
ridged and sparkling sea-foam into the open mouth of Marble- 
head Harbor, whose iron headlands the distance softens to 
forms of wax. Two or three treeless islands, behind which a 
passing vessel lifts its snowy sails, are luxuriously dozing in the 
sun and sea. This must be the haven where the fleet of Win- 
throp first furled its tattered sails after a tempestuous voyage 
across the Atlantic of more than two months. Yes, there is 
Baker's Isle, and there is Little Isle, within which it anchored. 
Then it was here that the colonists, of whom he was the Moses, 
first set foot upon the soil of their Promised Laud ; and it 
was here they roamed among the rocky pastures, gathering wild 
strawberries and rosea, examining everything with eager curi- 
osity, and perhaps with doubt whether it was all real, and 
would not vanish with the night. 

From the domain of History we enter that of Poetry over the 
threshold of Nature. 

Not many years ago, while he was the guest of the genial and 
gifted Fields, whose cottage is the conspicuous object on the bald 
brow of Thunderbolt Hill, in Manchester, Bayard Taylor was 
taken to visit, in his chosen and secluded retreat, the venerable 
poet who dated before Byron, Shelley, and Keats, and who dis- 
covered the genius of Bryant. The host and his guests are now 
dead; but the poet traveller, obeying the habit of a lifetime, 
jotted down some minutes of his visit, now serving to recall 
the man and the scene to our remembrance. He says: — 

" Retracing our way a mile or so, we took a ditFerent road, and 
approached the coast through open, grasay fields, beyond which, on 
the edge of a lofty blntf, stood the gray old mansion of the venerable 
poet, Richard H. Dona. The place is singularly wild, lonely, and 
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pictoreaque. No other dwelling ia visible. A little bight of the coast 
thiuata out its iroa headlands at a abort distance on either side ; the 
eoif thunders incessantlj below ; and in &ont the open ocean atietchea 
to the sky. Mr. Dana's only neigbboie are the vesaele that come and 
go at greater or less distances." 

From this seclusion the Nestor of American poetry thus 
addresses the scene before biro, in his lines to the ocean. 

Now stretch your eye off shore, o'er waters made 
To cleanse the air and bear the world's great trade, 
To rise, and wet the mountains near the sun, 
Then back into themselves in rivers run. 
Fulfilling mighty uses &r and wide, 
Through earth, in air, or here, as ocean tide. 

Ho ! how the giant heaves himself and strains 
And flings to break his strong and viewless chains ; 
Foams in his wrath ; and at his prison doors, 
Hark ! hear him ! how he beats and tugs and roars, 
As if he would break forth again and sweep 
Each living thing within his lowest deep. 

And though the land is thronged again, sea ! 
Strange sadness touches all that goes with thee. 
The smalt bird's plaining note, the wild, sharp call, 
Share tby own spirit : it is sadness all ! 
How dark and stem upon thy waves looks down 
Yonder tall ells' — he with the iron crown. 
And see ! those sable pines along the steep 
Are come to join thy requiem, gloomy deep! 
Like Btol6d monks they stand and chant the dirge 
Over the dead with thy low-beating surge. 

As we approach the end of the Cape we enter a storied region. 
Here is the deep cleft known as Rafe's Chasm, and the tawny 
clump of stark ledges which the coast throws off and the sea 
flies incessantly at, called Norman's Woe. Then we enter the 
beautiful islet-studded harbor of Gloucester, and with an inter- 
est that the uatuial beauties of the spot enhance, we fix our 
«jes upon the verdurous southern shore; for here the little 
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colony of Hogei Conant, the pioneer governor, maintained a 
struggling existence, until, like a garrisoD which can no longer 
hold oat, it fell back to Salem, newly chose its ground, and 
again bravely confronted its old enemies, want and neglect. But 
long before bim, this cape in the sea picked up many adventur- 
ous voyageura, one of whom presently demands a word from us. 

In the heart of the Gloucester woodlands a most interesting 
floral phenomenon exists. There, apparently defying nature's 
lines and laws, the beautiful m^nolia of the South unfolds in 
secret its snowy flowers and exhales its spicy perfume. Another 
phenomenon is the beach at Manchester, whose sanda emit weird 
musical tones when crushed by the passage of wheels through 
them. Still another is the enormous Moving Rock at Squam 
Common, — a heavy mass of granite so exactly poised that the 
pressure of a child's finger is sufficient to change its position. 

This sterile sea-cape may also lay claim to other and more 
enduring associations than the memories of a summer passed 
among its rocky sea-nooks can afford. Beverly was the home of 
Robert Eantoul, whose epitaph has been written by Whittier, 
and of Lucy Larcom ; Hamilton that of Abigail Dodge ; E^ssex, 
of Rufus Choate ; Gloucester, of E. P. Whipple and William 
Winter. Manchester was Dana's by adoption, as well as the 
summer haunt of Holmes, James and Annie Fields, Elizabeth 
Phelps, and of that ancient landmark of the Boston Pulpit, the 
Reverend Dr. Bartol. The lamented Dr. E, H, Cliapin loved his 
summer home at Pigeon Cove; and it was there be sought relief 
from the haunting " demon of the study." This was also the 
fovorite haunt of Bryant and of Starr King; so that among 
those who were either native or who were habitually sojourners 
are many of the men and women most eminent in our literaty 
annals. That &ct of itself speaks volumes for the Cape. 

The l^nds of Cape Ann are indigenous, and are mostly sea- 
legends, as might he expected of a seafaring and sea-Bubsisting 
population, among whom the marveUous always finds its most 
congenial soil Lot us add that no longer ago than last win- 
ter, in consequence of the prediction that a storm unexampled in 
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the annals of tbe century was to burst forth vith deetractive fuiy 
over sea aud land upon a given day, not a vessel of the Glouces- 
ter fishing fleet dared pat to sea. Although the great " Wiggins 
storm " failed to make its appearance at the time predicted, the 
losses incurred by reason of the namber of fishermen lying idly 
at their moorings amounted to many thousands of dollars. The 
first of these legends proper to be introduced — not forgetting 
that De Monts and Champlain bad already named this penin- 
sula the Cape of Islands — is a sort of historical complement to 
oui description. 



CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 

THE following lines from Wliittier's beautiful apostrophe to 
his beloved river, "The Merrimack," introducing his col- 
lection of legendary pieces, is seen to be commemorative of that 
prince of explorers and hero of many exploits, Captain John 
Smith, to whom a perveise fortune has denied any share of 
honor for his efforts to make Neiv England known and appreci- 
ated in the Old World. In the belief that none of these nigged 
rocks bad ever received other baptism than that of tbe waves, be 
first gave this promontory tbe name of " Tragabigzanda" for a 
perpetual souvenir of a fair Moslem to whom be owed a debt of 
love and gratitude, while for a memorial of himself he conferred 
that of the " Three Turks' Heads " upon tbe three islands, MUk, ' 
Thacher's and Straitsmouth, lying off its extreme point, and 
now crowning it with their triple lights. 

But these names were so quickly superseded that the personal 
ambition of Smith has no other memorial than this : — 

On yonder locky cape, which braves 

The stormy challenge of the waves. 

Midst tangled vine and dwarfish wood. 

The hardy Anglo-Saxon stood, 

Plan dog upon the topmost crag 

The Staff of England's battle-flag ; 
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And, while bom out its heavy fold 
St. George's crimaon ctobb unrolled, 
HidBt lotl of drum and trumpet blare, 
And weapoDB brandkhing in air, 
He gave to that lone promontor}' 
The sweeteet name in all his Btory ; 
Of her, the flower of Islam's daughters, 
Whose haiemE look on Stamboul's waters, — 
Who, when the chance of war had bound 
The Moslem chain his limbs around. 
Wreathed o'er with silk that iron chain. 
Soothed with her Bmiles his hours of paiji. 
And fondly to her youthful slave 
A deonr ^ than freedom gave. 



THACHER'S ISLAND. 

THACHER'S Island is one of the moat important light- 
house stations on the whole coast of the United States. 
It contains about eighty acres of gravelly soil thickly strewn 
with oarae granite bowldeis, among which the light-keeper's 
cows crop a scanty growth of giass. The westernmost headland, 
upon which are some ancient graves, said to be those of the vic- 
tims of the first recorded shipwreck here, resembles Point Aller- 
toQ, — it being a lofty cliff of gravel intermixed with bowlders 
that vary in size, &om the smallest pebbles to those weighing 
many tons. It is continually crumbling away before the wear 
and tear of the southeast gales. 

The light-keeper's Teaidence is a comfortable modem brick 
building of two stories. There is, or rather was, at the time of 
the writer's visit to the island, an old stone bouse standing 
there that was reputed to be of great age. The two light-towers, 
built of oncut granite, are each one hundred and fifty feet high, 
and they are famished with lenses in which a dozen peieons 
might stand erect without inconvenience. The keepeis have all 
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foUowed the sea. Only sailors are capable of appreciating the 
tespoDsibility that the station imposes. One of the keepers 
said to m6— and habitual care is stamped upon the feces of 
these men — "We know bow eyes may be strained in thick 
weather at sea to get hold of the light; and that makes us pain- 
fully anzioos to keep it up to its full power, especially when 
&oGts or Beorscud dims the lantern ; for that is the very time 
when minutes count foi hours on board ship." 

ANTHONY THACHEE'S SHIPWEECK. 

The story of bow Tbacber's Island came by its name is one of 
tragical interest, and ia found in a letter written by Anthony 
Tbacher to his brother Peter, first printed in Increase Mather's 
"Remarkable Providences." It is also briefly related in Win- 
thiop's "Journal," where it is entered, under the year of its 
occurrence, 1635, as an incident of the awful tempest that has 
thus become historical. The historian Hubbard, writing long 
after the event, says that "the like was never in this place 
known in the memory of man, before or since." On the land 
houses were overturned and unroofed, the com vtaa beaten down 
to the ground, and the harvest nearly ruined, and thousands of 
trees were torn up by the roots, broken in two like pipe-stems, 
or twisted off like withes, so that the effects of it were visible 
for many years afterwards. At sea its results were no less ter- 
rible, the tide rising to twenty feet on some parts of the coast, 
and being then kept from ebbing in its usual course by the 
extraordinary violence of the gale. Of the many disasters sig- 
nalizing its presence, that which the letter relates is a most 
graphic episode. It would be an injustice to the reader not to 
present it in all its primitive quaintness of form and style as a 
specimen literary composition of the day. Here it is: — 

I must turn my drowned pen and ahakiug baud to indite this story 
of Buch sod news as never before this happened iir New England. 

There was a league of perpetual ftiendship between my cousin 
Avery and myself, never to forsake each other to the death, but to be 
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pnrtakers of each other's miseiy or welfare, aa also of habitation, in 
the same place. Now upon our arrival in Nuw England there wae 
an offer made unto lu. Hy cousin Avei; was invited to Marble- 
head to be theii pastor in due time ; there being no chiirch planted 
there as yet, but a town appointed to net up the trade of fishing. 
Because many there (the most being fishermen) were something 
loose and remiss in tbeir behavior, my cousin Avery was unwilling to 
go thither ; and so refusing, we went to Newberry, intending there 
to sit down. But being solicited so often bath by the men of the 



THE SHIPWRECK. 

place and by the magistrates, and by Mr. Cotton, and most of the 
ministers, who allied what a benefit we might be to the people there, 
and also to the country and commonwealth, at length we embraced 
it, and thither consented to go. They of Marblebead forthwith sent 
a pinnace for us and our goods. 

We embarked at Ipswich, August U, 1635, with our families and 
subsUnce, bound for Marblehead, we being in all twenty-three souls, — 
viz., eleven in my cousin's family, seven in mine, aiid one Mr. Wil- 
liam Eliot, sometimes of New Sarum, and four mariners. The next 
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mornuig, hsTing commended oiuselTes to Ood, with cheeifiil hearts 
we hoisted saiL But the Lord suddenly turned our cheerfulness into 
mourning and lamentotioiiB. For on the 14tli of this August, I63fi, 
about tea at night, having a fresh gale of wind, our soils, being old 
and done, were split. The mariners, be<aiuse that it was night, would 
DOt put to new sails, but resolved to cast anchor till the morning. 
But before daylight it pleased the Loid to send so mighty a stonu, 
as the like waa never known in New England since the English 
came, nor in the memory of any of the Indians. It was so furious, 
that OUT anchor came home. Wheieupon the marinera let out more 
cable, which at last slipped away. Then our sailora knew not what 
to do ; but we were driven before the wind and waves. 

My cousin and I perceived our danger, [and] solemnly recom- 
mended ourselves to Ood, the Lord both of earth and seas, expecting 
with every wave to be swallowed up and drenched in the deeps. 
And as my cousin, his wife, and my tender babes sat comforting and 
cheering one the other in the Lord against ghastly death, which every 
moment stared us in the face and sat triumphing upon each one's 
forehead, we were by the violence of the waves and fury of the winds 
(by the Lord's permission) lifted up upon a rock between two high 
rocks, yet all was one rock. But it raged with the stroke, which 
came into the pinnace, so as we were presently up to our middles in 
water, as we sat. The waves came furiously and violently over us, 
and against us ; but by reason of the rock's proportion could not lift 
us off, but beat her all to pieces. Now look with me upon our dis- 
tress, and consider of my misery, who beheld the ship broken, the 
water in her and violently overwhelming us, my goods and provis- 
ions swimming in the seas, my friends almost drowned, and mine 
own poor children so untimely (if I may so term it without offence) 
before mine eyes drowned, and ready to be swallowed up and (lashed 
to pieces against the rocks by the merciless waves, and myself ready 
to accompany them. But I must go on to an end of this woful 
relation. 

In the same room whereas he sat, the master of the pinnace, not 
knowing what to do, our foremaat was cut down, our mainmast broken 
in three pieces, the fore part of the pinnace beat away, our goods 
swimming about the seas, my chUdren bewailing me, as not pitying 
tbetttselves, and myself bemoaning them, poor souls, whom I had 
occasioned to such an end in their tender yean, whenas they could 
■cazce be sensible of death, — and so likewise my cousin, his wife^ 
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and tuB childreD ; and both of ub bewailing each other in oar Lord 
and only Saviour Jesos Christ, in whom avij we had comfort and 
cheerfulneM : insomuch that, from the greatest to the least of us, 
there w^ not one screech or outcry made ; but all, as silent sheep, 
were contentedly resolved to die t<^ther lovingly, as since onr 
acquBJutance we had lived together friendly. 

Now as I was sitting in the cabin room door, with my body in the 
room, when lo I one of the sailors, by a wave being washed out of the 
pinnace, was gotten in again, and coming into the cabin room over 
my back, cried out, " We are all cast away. The Lord have mercy 
upon UB ! I have been washed OTerboard into the sea, and am gotten 
in again." His speeches made me look forth. And looking toward 
the sea, and seeing how we were, 1 turned myself to my cousin and 
the rest, and spake these woids : " O cousin, it hath pleased God to 
cast us here between two rocka, the shore not far from us, for I saw 
the tops of trees when 1 looked forth." Whereupon the master of 
the pinnace, looking up at the scuttle-hole of the quarter-deck, went 
out at it ; but I never saw him afterward. Then he that had been 
in the sea went out again by me, and leaped overboaid toward tlie 
rocks, whom afterward also I could not see. 

Now none were left in the bark that I knew or saw, but my cousin, 
his wife and children, myself and mine, and his maidservant. But 
my cousin thought I would have fled from him, and said unto me : 
■' cousin, leave ua not, let ns die together ; " and reache<l forth hie 
hand unto me. Then I, letting go my son Peter's band, took him by 
the hand and said : " Cousin, I purpose it not. Whither shall I go T 
1 am vrilling and ready here to die with you and my poor children. 
God be merciful to us. and receive ua to himself ! " adding these 
words: "The Lord is able to help and deliver us." He replied, saying, 
" Truth, cousin ; but what his pleasure is, we know not. I fear we 
have been t«o unthankful for former deliverances. But he hath 
promised to deliver us from sin and condemnation, and to bring us 
safe to heaven through the all-sufficient satisfaction of Jesus Christ. 
This, therefore, we may challenge of him." To which I, replying, 
said, " That is all the deliverance I now desire and expect" 

Which words I had no sooner spoken, but by a mighty wave I was, 
with the piece of the bark, washed out upon part of the rock, where 
the wave left me almost drowned. But recorering my feet, I saw 
above me on the rock my daughter Mary. To whom I had no 
sooner gott«n, but my cousin Avery and his eldest son came to us, 
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being all fonr of db wuh«d out by one and the some wave. We went 
all into a small hole on the top of the rock, whence we called to those 
in the pinnace to come unto us, Buppoeing we had been in more safety 
than they were in. My wife, seeijig ua there, wae crept up into the 
scuttle of the quarter-deck, to come unto us. But presently came 
another wave, and dashing the pinnace all to pieces, carried my wife 
away in the scuttle as she was, with the greater part of the quarter- 
deck, unto the shore ; wbeie she was cast safely, but her legs were 
something bruised. And much timber of the vessel being there also 
cast, she was some time before she could get away, being washed by 
the waves. All the rest that were in the bark were drowned in the 
merciless seas. We four by that wave were clean ewept away from 
off the rock also into the sea ; the Lord, in one instant of time, dis- 
posing of fiiteen souls of us according to his good pleasure and will. 

His pleasure and wonderful great mercy to me was tbns. Stand- 
ing on the rock, as before you heard, with my eldest daughter, my 
cousin, and his eldest son, looking upon and talking to them in the 
bark, whenas we were by that merciless wave washed off the rock, as 
before you heard, Qod, in his mercy, caused me to fall, by the stroke 
of the wave, flat on my face ; for my &ce was toward the sea. Inso- 
much, that as I was sliding off the rock into the sea, the Lord directed 
my toes into a joint in the rock's side, as also the tops of some of my 
fingera, with my right hand, by means whereof, the wave leaving me, 
I remained so hanging on the rock, only my head above the water ; 
when on the left hand I espied a board or ptank of the pinnace. And 
as I was reaching out my left hand to lay hold on it, by another com- 
ing over the top of the rock I was washed away from the rock, and 
by the violence of the waves was driven hither and thither in the 
seas a great while, and had many dashes against the rocks. At length, 
past hopes of life, and wearied in body and spirits, I even gave over 
to nature ; and being ready to receive in the waters of death, I lifted 
up both my heart and hands to the Qod of heaven, — for note, I had 
my senses remaining perfect with me all the time that I was under 
and in water, — who at that instant lifted my headabove the topof the 
water, that so I might breathe without any hindrance by the waters. 
I stood bolt npright, as if I had stood upon my feet ; but I fdt no 
bottom, nor bad any footing for to stand upon but the waters. 

While I was thus above the water, I saw by me a piece of the mast, 
as I suppose, about three foot long, which I labored to catch into my 
arms. But suddenly I was overwhelmed with water, and driven to 
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aud fro again, and at last I felt t^egroQnd with mj right foot. Whea 
immediately, whilst I was thus grovelling on mj face, I, preseatljr 
recovering my feet, was in the wat«T up to m; breast, and through 
God's great mercj had my face unto the shore, and not to the sea. I 
made haste to get out, but was thrown down on my hands with the 
waves, and so with safety crept to the dry shore, where, blessing 
Qod, I turned about to look for my children and friends, but saw 
neither, nor tuiypart of the pinnace, where I left them, as I supposed. 
But I saw my wife, about a butt length from me, getting herself forth 
from amongst the timber of the broken bark ; but before I could get 
unto her, she was gotten to the shore. I was in the water, after I 
was washed from the rock, before I came U) the shore, a quarter of an 
hour at least 

When we were come each to other, we went and sat under the 
bank. But fear of the seas' roaring, and our coldness, would not 
euCTer us there to remain. Bnt we went up into the land, and sat ns 
down under a cedar-tree, which the wind had thrown down, where 
we, sat about an hour, almost dead with cold. But now the storm 
was broken up, and the wind was calm ; but the sea remained rough 
and fearful to us. My legs were much bruised, and so was my head. 
Other hurt had I none, neither had I taken in much quantity of 
water. But my heart would not let me sit still any longer ; but I 
would go to see if any more were gotten to the land in safety, espe- 
cially hoping t« have met with some of my own poor children; but I 
could liud none, neither dead nor yet living. 

Yon condole with me my miseries, who now began to consider of 
my losses. Now came to my remembrance the time and manner how 
and when I lost saw and left my children and friends. One was 
severed from me sitting on the rock at my feet, the other three in the 
pinnace ; my little babe (ah, poor Peter!) sitting in his sister Edith's 
arms, who to the uttermost of her power sheltered him from the 
waters i my poor William standing close unto them, all three of them 
looking ruefully on me on the rock, their very countenances calliog 
unto me to help them ; whom I could not f-n unto, neither could they 
come at me, neither would the merciless waves afford me apace or 
time to use any means at alt, either to help them or myself. Oh, I 
yet see their cheeks, poor silent lambs, pleading pity and help at my 
hands. Then, on the other fide, to consider the loss of my dear 
friends, with the spoiling and loss of all our goods and provisions, 
myself cast upon an unknown land, in a wilderness, I knew not 
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where nor how to get thence. Then it came to mj mind how I had 

occasionml the death of mj' children, who cAuned them to leave their 
native land, who might have left them there, yea, and might have 
Bent Bome of them back again, and cost me nothing. These and such 
like thoughts do preas down my heavy heart very much. 

But I must let this pass, and will proceed on in the relation of 
God's goodness unto me in that desolate island, on which I was cast. 
1 and my wife were almost naked^lioth of us, and wet ond cold even 
unto death. I found a snapsatk cast on the shore, in which 1 had a 
steel, and flint, and powder-hom. Going farther, I found a drowned 
goat ; then I found a hat, and my son William's coat, both which 
I put on. My wife found one of her petticoats, which she put on. I 
found also two cheeses and some butter driven ashore. Thus the 
Lord sent ua some clothes to put on, and food to sustain our new 
lives, which we had lately given unto us, and means also to make 
tire ; for in a horn I had some gunpowder, which, to mine own, and 
eince to other men's admiration, was dry. So taking a piece of my 
wife's neckcluth which I dried in the sun, I struck fire, and so dried 
and wanned our wet bodies ; and then skinned the goat, and having 
found a small brass pot, we boiled some of her. Our drink waa 
brackish water ; bread we had none. 

There we remaiiietl until the Monday following; when, about 
three of the clock in the afternoon, in a boat that came that way, we 
went off that desolate island, which I named after my name, Thacher's 
Woe, and the rock, Avery his Fall, to the end that their fall and low, 
and mine own, might be had in perpetual remembrance. In the isle 
lieth buried the body of my cousin's eldest daughter, whom I found 
dead on the shore. On the Tuesday following, in the afternoon, we 
arrived at Marblehead. 

Such an event would natorally have ita poetic pendant. The 
simple pathos of the prose narrative may now be contrasted 
with the chaste beauty of Whittier's " Swan Song of Parson 
Avery," which turns upon the popular fallacy that the Bwon 
poura forth its expiring breath in song. 
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THE SWAN SOKG OF PARSON AVERY. 

J. O. WHITTIBR, 

When the reaper's task vsa endtjil, and the summeT wearing late, 
Parson Avery sailed from Newbury, with his wife and children 

eight. 
Dropping down the river-harbor in the shallop " Watch and Wait." 



All day they sailed : at nightfall the pleasant land-breeze died, 
Tlie blackening sky, at midnight, its starry lights denied, 
And far and low Ibe thunder of tempest prophesied ! 



All at once the great cloud parted, like a curtain drawn aside. 
To let down the torch of lightning on the terror far and wide ; 
And the thonder and the whirlwind tc^ther emote the tide. 

There was wailing in the shallop, woman's wail and man's despair, 
A crash of breaking timbers on the nxiks so sharp and bare. 
And, through it all, the murmur of Father Avery's prayer. 



" In this night of death I challenge the promise of thy word ! — 
Let me see the great salvation of which mine ears have heard I — 
Let me pass from hence forgiven, through the grace of Christ, our 
Lord!" 

When the Christian sings Ma death-song, all the listening heavens 

And the angels, leaning over the walls of crystal, hear 

How the notes so faint and broken swell to music in God's ear. 

The ear of God was open to his servant's last request ; 

As the strong wave swept him downward the sweet hymn upward 

pressed, 
And the soul of Father Avery went, singing, to its rest. 
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THE SPECTRE LEAGUERS. 

THE fatal year 1692, is which the witchcraft terrorism so 
thoroughly peimeated things mundane, has one ludicrous 
chapter to ledeem it from uttei fatuity. 

It is gravely told in the " Magnalia Christi " of Cotton Mather, 
aad on the authority of the Reverend John Emeraou, of Glou- 
cester, hov a number of rollickii^ apparitions, dressed like gentle- 
men, in white waistcoats and breeches, kept that and the neigh- 
boring towns in a state of feverish excitement and alarm foi a 
whole fortnight together. And neither of the reverend peisons 
named seems to have entertained a doubt that these unaccount- 
able molestations were cansed by the Devil and his agents tn 
prK^pria penorta, who took the human form for the better exe- 
cution of their deep desigiL It is not very clear what that de- 
sign was. The spectres, if such they were, — and as it would 
be unpardonable in us to doubt, — appear to have been a harm- • 
less sort of folk enough, for they did no injury either to the per- 
sons or the property of the inhabitants, thus laying theii natural 
propensities under a commendable restrainL But the fact that 
they were spirits, and no ordinary spirits at that, being so con- 
fidently vouched for, and hy such high authority on such mat- 
ters as Dr. Cotton Mather, would seem to dispose of all doubt 
upon the subject Should any, however, remain in the reader's 
mind after perusing the following account, be is reminded that 
what he has read Is the sworn evidence of men who actually 
fought with, and on more than one occasion disgracefully routed 
and drove the invading demons before them into dark swamps 
and thickets. These witnesses ore all persons of chaiaoter and 
credibility. Moreover, their testimony remains unshaken by any 
subsequent revelations to this day. The reader may therefore 
depend upon the authoritative character of the narrative. 
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Id the midsummer time, iu the year 1692, of fatal memory, 
Ebeaezer Babson, a. sturdy yeoman of Cape Ann, with the rest 
of his family, almost every night heard uoisea as if some peiBons 
vera 'walking or running hither and thithei about the house. 
He being out late one night, when returning home saw two men 
come out of his own door, and then at s^ht of him run swiftly 
from the end of the house into the adjoining cornfield. Going 
in, he immediately questioned his &mily concerning these 
strange visitors. They promptly replied that no one at all had 
been there dnring bis absence. Staggered by this denial, but 
being withal a very leeolute, stout-hearted man, Babaon seized 
his gnu and went out in pursuit of the intrudere. When be had 
gone a little way from the house, be saw the same men suddenly 
start up from behind a ]<^ and run into a swamp that was near 
by. He also overheard one say to the other, " The man of the 
house is now come, else we might have taken the house." Then 
he lost sight of them. 

Upon this, expecting an immediate attack, the whole fomily 
rose in consternation, and went with all haste to the nearest 
garrison, which was only a short distance off. They had only 
just entered it when they heanl heavy foot&lls, as if a number 
of men were trampling on the ground around it. Then Babson 
again took bis gun and ran out, and he again saw the two men 
running away down the hill into the swamp. By this time 
no one doubted that they were threatened with an Indian for- 
ray, that these men were the enemy's acoute, and that the 
danger was imminent. 

The next night but one, Babson, for the third time, saw two 
men, who he thought looked like Franchmen, one of them hav- 
ing a bright gun, such as the French Canadians used, slung on 
his back. Both of them started towaida him at the top of their 
speed ; but Babson, taking to hia heels, made good, his escape 
into the garrison, and so eluded them. When he had got safely 
in, the noise of men moving about on the outside was again 
distinctly heard. Not long after theao strange things had taken 
place, Babeon, with another man, named John Brown, saw thrae 
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men (the number, like Falstaff's men in buckram, had now in- 
creased to thiee), whom they tried hard to get a shot at, but did 
not, owing to the stiangers' dodging about in so lively a maunec 
that they could not take aim. For two or three nights these 
men, oi devils in the form of men, continued to appear in the 
same mysteriouB way, for the purpose of drawing the Cape men 
out into a wild-goose chase after them. On July 14, Babson, 
Brown, and all the garrison saw within gunshot of them half-a- 
dozen men, whom they aupposed to be reconnoitring, or trying 



A SOBTIB UFOH THE nEHOKS. 

to decoy them into an ambush. The brave garrison at once 
sallied out in hot pursuit Babson, who seems to have ever 
sought the forefront of battle, presently overtook two of the 
skulking vagabonds, took good aim, and pulled the trigger; but 
his trusty gun missed fire, and they got away and hid them- 
aelvee among the bushes. He then called out to his comrades, 
who immediately answered, " Here they are ! here they are ! " 
when Babson, running to meet them, saw three men stealing out 
of the swamp side by side. Bringing his gun to his shoulder, 
with sure aim this time be fired ; when all three fell as if shot. 
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Almost beside himself, Babson cried out to his companions that 
he had killed three. But when he was come nearly up to the 
supposed dead men, they all roae up and ran away, appaxentiy 
without hurt or wound of any kind. Indeed one of them gave 
Babson a shot in return for his own, the bullet narrowly miss- 
ing him, and buiying itself in a tree, from which it was afl^r- 
ward dug out, and preserved as a trophy of the combat Babsun 
thinking this warm work, took refuge behind a tree and reloaded. 
Then, his comrades having joined him, they all charged together 
upon the spot where the fugitives lay concealed. Again the 
spectres started up before their eyes and ran, " every man bis 
way." One, however, they surrounded and hemmed in, and 
Babson, getting a fair shot at bim, saw him drop. But when 
search was made, the dead body had vanished. After a fruit- 
less hunt, during which the stout-hearted Coloniato heard a loud 
talking going on in the swamp, in some outlandish jargon they 
could not understand a word of, they returned, crestfallen and 
half dead with fatigue, to the garrison, in order to report their 
ill-success. But no sooner were they back there, than they saw 
more men skulking among the bushee, who prudently kept out 
of gunshot. What could it all meani 

The next morning Babson started to go over to the harbor in 
order to give the alarm there, for it was not doubted by any one 
that an attack was imminent. While on his way thither he 
was waylaid and fired at by the " unaccountable troublers," who, 
strange to say, loaded their guns with real buUets, as poor Bab- 
son was near finding out to bis cost. Having procured help, 
the neighborhood was scoured for traces of the attacking party, 
two of whom were seen, but not being mortal fleeb and blood, 
could not be harmed by lead or stcol. 

In the course of a few days more, two of the garrison went 
out upon a scout, who saw several men come out of an orchaid, 
in which they seemed to be performing some stmngo incanta- 
tions. They counted eleven of them. Richard Dolliver raised 
his gun and fired into the midat of thorn, where they stood the 
thickest ; but of course without ether eifoct than to make them 
scatter as before. 
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It now being dear that the strange visitors boie a charmed 
life, and that the Gape was in great peril from this diabolical 
invasion, the end of which no man could foresee, the aid of the 
surrounding towns was invoked in this truly alarming crisis. 
A reinforcement of sixty men from Ipswich, led hy Captain Ap- 
pleton, coming promptly to the rescue, gave the garrison much 
encouragement, beleaguered round as they were by the Powers 
of Darkness, against which lead and steel were of no more effect 
than enowballa or rushes would have been. For a fortnight 
they had been kept in continual alarm, ni^t and day. The 
infernal vbitants showed themselves first in one place and then 
in another, to draw out and harass them, until a foeman seemed 
lurking in every bush. Though repeatedly shot at, none could 
be killed. They threw stones, beat upon bams with clube, and 
otherwise acted more in the spirit of diabolical revelry than as 
if actuated by any deadher purpose. They moved about the 
ewamps without leaving any tracks, like ordinary beings. In 
short, it was evident that such adversaries as these were, must 
be fought with other weapons besidee matchlocks and broad- 
swords ; consequently a stiange fear fell upon the Cape. 

Finally they became atill more insolently bold, and so &r 
from showing the same cowardly disposition to take to their 
heels whenever they were chased, they now treated their pur- 
suers with open contempt. For instance, seeing three of the 
unknown approaching Mm one morning, walking slowly and 
apparently unmindful of any danger, Babson ensconced himself 
behind some bushee to lie in wait for them. He held his fiie 
until they were come within a stone's throw before he pulled 
the trigger. But to his unspeakable dismay his gun flashed in 
the pan, though he repeatedly snapped it at the phantoms, who 
took no other notice of him than to give him a disdainful look 
as they walked by. Tet he soon afterward snapped the same 
gnn several times iu succession, and it never once missed fiie. 
The goblins had charmed it ! 

It being settled that these insults proceeded from spectres, and 
not jirom beings who were vulnerable to weapons of mortal make, 
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the nneqtiol contest was abandoned. When this was done, the 
demons' occupation being gone, they too disappeared. 

It should be said in conclusion, and on the same authority 
aa that to which we owe the narration, that the most conserva- 
tive minds regarded these occmrencee as a part of the descent 
from the invisible world then menacing the peace of the Colony, 
and threatening the churches therein with irretrievable disaster. 

The poetic version of this legend opens with a g^mpse of the 
scene that ia itself worth a whole chapter of description. We 
are then introduced to the Colonial gamson-bouse, rudely but 
strongly built, to protect the settlers iiom their savage foes, and 
to its vali&nt defenders, who with their useless arms in their 
hands await in dread the assault of the demons. Mr. Whittier, 
be it said, is seldom happier than when dealing with the legend- 
ary lore extracted from the old chronicles. In him the spirit 
of an antiquary and the feeling of the poet exist in as amiable 
fellowship as they did in Sir Walter Scott, who ransacked the 
legends of Scotland for his tales in prose or verse. 

THE GARRISON OF CAPE ANN. 

1. a. wHirriER. 

Wherx the sea-waves back and forward, hoarse with rolling pebbles, 

The garrison-houee stood watching on the gray rocks of Cape Ann ; 

On its windy site uplifting gabled roof and pidissde, 

And TOi^h walls of unhewn timber with the moonlight overlaid. 

Before the deep-mouthed chimney, dimly lit by dying brands. 
Twenty eoldiere sat and wuted, with their muskets in their hands ; 
On the rough-hewn oaken table the venison haunch was shared, 
And the pewter tankaid circled slowly round fiom be«td to beaid. 

But their voices tank yet lower, sank to husky tones of fear. 
As they spake of present tokens of the powers of evil near ; 
Of a spectral ho?t, defying stroke of steel and aim of gun ; 
Never yet was ball to slay them in die mould of mortals run 1 
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HidDJght came ; from oat the forest moved a dufky man that soon 
Qrew to wftrriois, plumed and painted, grimlj maiching in the moon. 
" Ghoots or witches," said the captain, " thus I foil the Evil Oor 1 " 
And he rammed a silTer button, from hia doublet, down his gun. 

" Ood preserre OS J " said the captain ; "never mortal foes were there; 
They have vanished with their leader. Prince and Power of the air I 
Laj aside your nsdess weapons ; skill and prowess nanght avail ; 
They who do the Devil's service wear dieir master's coat of mail ! " 

So the night grew near to cock-crow, when again a warning call 
Boosed the score of weaty soldiers watching round the diisky hall ; 
And thej looked to flint and priming, and they longed for break of 

But the captain closed his Bible : " Let as cease from men, and 
pi»r ! " 

To the men who went before ns, all the unseen powers seemed near. 
And their steadfast strength of courage struck its roots in holy fear. 

Every hand forsook the musket, every head was bowed and bare. 
Every stout knee pi«ased the flagstones, as the captain led in prayer. 

Ceased thereat the mystic marching of the spectrea round the wall. 
But a BOond abhorred, unearthly, smote the ears and hearts of all, — 
Howls of rage and shrieks of anguish ! Never after mortal man 
Saw the ghostly leagnen marching looud the blockhouse of Cape 



OLD MEG, THE WITCH. 

WE can eaeUy bring the age of ciedulitiy as far forward as 
the middle of the last century, by meBDS of a local 
legend in which mediaeval superstition respecting witches sur^ 
Tivea in full vigor. The test of tbe silver bullet recalls the 
weird incantation scene in "Der Froischiitz," and all the demon 
lore associated with the gloomy depths of the Haitz. 
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There waB a reputed witch by the name of Margaret Weason, 
and familiarly known by the name of "Old Meg," who once 
leeided in Glooceater. After having been for many years the 
object of superstitioua cuiioeity and dread to the iuiiabitants of 
the Cape, she at length came to her end in the folbwiug strange 
and mysterious manner. At the time of the celebrated victorioua 
siege of Louisburg by the Colonial troops in 1745, two soldiers 
of the Massachusetts line belonging to Gloucester happened to 
have their attention drawn to the movements of a crow that 
kept hovering over them. They threw atones, and then fired 
their muskets at it, but could neither touch nor terrify it ; the 
bird still continued flying lonnd them and cawing horribly in 
their eais. At length it occurred to one of them that it might 
be Old M^. He communicated his suspicions to his comrade ; 
and as nothing but silver was believed to have any power to 
iqjure a witch, they cut the silver buttons off from their uni- 
form coats and discharged them at the crow. The experiment 
succeeded. At the lirst shot they broke its leg ; at the second 
it fell dead at their feet. When they returned to Gloucester, 
they learned that Old Meg bad broken her leg while walkiug 
by the fort in that place at the precise time when they had shot 
and killed the crow five hundred miles distant ; after lingering 
for a while in great agony she died. And now comes the sin- 
gular part of the story ; for upon examining her fractured limb, 
the identical silver buttons which the soldieia bad fired from 
their muskets under the walls of Louisburg were extracted from 
the flesh. The story of Old Meg was long familiarly told in 
Gloucester, although the credulity which once received it as 
solemn truth has nearly, if not quite, passed away, says the 
Beverend Charles W, Upham, who makes the statement so 
lately as 1832. It has, however, been reproduced among the 
sober records of fact contained in Mr. Babson's " History of 
Gloucester." 
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AN ESCAPE FROM PIRATES. 

ACCORDING to the historian Thncydides, the Greeks were 
the firat pimtes. The ancient poets tell us that those 
who sailed along the coasts in quest of prey were everywhere 
accosted with the question, " whether they were pirates," not as 
a term of reproach, but of honor. So also the vikings of the 
North were little less than cotsoira, whose valiant deeds of arms, 
and whose oUventarous voy^es to distant lands, celebrated in 
their sagas, were conceived and perfonnsd with no nobler pur- 
pose than robbery. 

But the modern pirate hod neither the rude sense of honor 
nor the chivalrous notions of warfare distinguishing bis ancient 
prototype. He was simply a rebber and a murderer, bidding all 
honest traders to "stand and deliver" like the aquatic highway- 
man that he was. Even the mildest-mannered man among them 
"that ever scuttled ship or cut a threat" was no more than 
this ; while the mt^ority were beings fitted by nature for a career 
of crime, the bare recital of which makes us shudder. 

During the first quarter of the eighteenth century our own 
seas swarmed with these freebooters, whose depredations upon 
our commeree are the theme of some of the most startling epi- 
sodes preserved in ttie whole annals of piracy. Blackbeaid, Low, 
and Phillips stand pre-eminent at the head of this black list 
It is with the last that our story baa to do. 

In the course of his last piratical cruise, during which he 
swept the coast from Jamaica to Newfoundland, Phillips fell in 
with and captured the sloop " Dolphii^" Andrew Harroden, 
master, belonging to Cape Ann. The " Dolphin," being a bet- 
ter vessel than his own, the pirate transferred his black flng to 
her, sending the crew away in another of his prizes. Captain 
Hanaden was, however, detained a prisoner on board his own 
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TesseL Two of the pirate crew, John Fillmoie, of Ipswich, and 
Edvaid CheeemoQ were men whom Philtipe had taken out of 
. the ships that he had plundered and pressed into hia service, 
thue making them pirates against their will. Being found use- 
ful, Cheeaman bad been promoted to the post of ship's carpenter 
shortly before the " Dolphin" was captured. Both he and Fill- 
more, however, were biave young fellows, and both had fully 
determined, come what might, to take the first opportunity 
that presented itself of escaping from Phillips' clutches ; but the 
jeabus watchfulness of the older pirates was such tliat they 
could get no opportunity of talking to each other about what 
was iu their minds, except when feigning to be asleep, or when 
pretending to play at cards tc^ether. But by stealth they at 
length came to an understanding. 

To Captain Harraden these two presently broached their pur- 
pose ; and finding him ready and willing to strike a blow for the 
recovery of his vessel and his hberty, they with four confeder- 
ates, who were already pledged to stand by them, fixed the day 
and the hour for making the hazardous attempt. 

When the appointed hour of noon had arrived, Cheesman, the 
leader, with Fillmore and Harraden, were on deck, as also were 
Nut, the master of the " Dolphin," a fellow of great strength 
and courage, the boatawaiu, and some others of the pirate crew. 
But of all on board, Nut and the boatswain were the two whom 
the conspirators most feared to encounter. Cheesman, however, 
promised to take care of the master if the others would attend 
to the boatswain. No firearms were to be used. The attack 
was to be suddenly made, and possession of the deck to be 
gained, before the alarm should spread below. 

Cheesman, having left his working tools on the deck, as if he 
were going to use them about the vessel, walked aft to begin 
with the master ; but seeing some signs of timidity in Harraden, 
he came back, gave him and his mates a dram of brandy each, 
drinking to the boatswain and the master the toast, "To our 
next merry-meeting." He then took a turn up and down the 
deck with Nut, in order to occupy the pirate's attention, while 
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Fillmore, ae if in sport, picked up the carpenter's axe from where 
it was lying, and began to twirl it around on the point. 

This was the signal agreed upon. Cheesmau instantly grap- 
pled with the master, and, being a man of powerful frame, after 
a brief struggle pitched him over the side into the eea. Fill- 
more, rushing upon the boatswain, with one blow of the aze 
laid him dead upon the deck. The noise of the scufBe brought 
the pirate chief on deck ; but Cheesman quickly disabled Mm 
witli a blow &om the carpenter's mallet, which fractured his jaw- 
bone. Having armed himself with an adze, Hanaden then 
sprang upon Phillips with bis uplifted weapon ; but the gunner 
of the pirate interposing between them, Cheesman tripped up 
his heels, throwing him into the arms of a confederate, who 
flung him overboard, after the master. Hanaden then finished 
with Phillips. 

The conspirators then jumped into the hold and fell upon 
the quartermaster, who was the only officer remaining alive; 
when a yout^ lad on board pleaded so earnestly for his life that 
he was spared. The rest of the pirate crew being eecuroly put 
in irons, the vessel was steered directly for Boston, where she 
arrived on the 3d of May, 1 724, to the great joy of the people of 
the province. Two of the Pirates, Archer, the quartermaster, 
and WilUara White, were tried, convicted, and executed. Fill- 
more, Cheesman, and their confederates were honorably acquit- 
ted. JoliB Fillmore, the pirate in spite of himself, was the 
great'^rBnd&ther of the thirteenth President of the TJnit«d 



NORMAN'S WOE. 

TOUCHING the name of the rock called Norman's Woe, 
little more is known than that Goodman Norman and his 
son were among the first to settle here ; and it is therefore as- 
sumed that this headland and its outlying islet preserve a &mily 
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surname at once bold and picturesque. That no record is known, 
to explain how the rock originally i«ceived its name, or what the 
catastrophe it was intended to perpetuate, is only another in- 
stance of the instability of local traditions. Many of the names 
now in use on Cape Ann go as far back as the first decade of the 
settlement. For instance, Kettle Island and Baker's Island were 
named before 1634. Tbia one, like Thacher'a Island, is pro. 
bably commemorative of some uncommon individual experience 
or disaster; but whatever that may have been, its memory is 
probably lost beyond recovery. 



Not lost its claim to a wider celebrity than some of our most 
famous battlefields, for it is the scene so vividly described in 
Longfellow's "Wreck of the ' Heapams.'" 

In hia biographical sketch of the poet Longfellow, Mr. Francis 
H. Underwood says of this ballad that it "is deservedly ad- 
mired, especially for the vigor of its descriptions. It is," he 
continues, " in truth a ballad such as former centuries knew, and 
which are seldom written now. Its free movement, directness, 
and pictorial power combine to make it one of the most remark- 
able of the author's poems." 
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Tet Mr. Fields, Uie poet's genial friend and whilom his pub- 
lisher, aaya that the " Wreck of the ' Heaperns ' " hardly caused 
its author an effort. The fiicte with regard to its composition 
are these : After a dreadful gale in the winter of 1839, which 
Btrewed the coast with wrecks, he had been reading the cata- 
1(^6 of its disasters with which the newspapers were filled. 
The stormy Cape had reaped its full share of this terrible har- 
vest. Forty dead bodies, among them that of a woman lashed 
to a piece of wreck, had been washed up on the Gloucester 
shore. One of the lost vessels was named the " Heaperns," and 
the name of Norman's Woe now met his eye, — perhaps for the 
first time. The event impressed him so deeply that he deter- 
mined to write a ballad upon it. Late one night as he sat by the 
fire smoking his pipe, the whole scene came vividly into his 
mind ; and nnder the absorbing impulse of the moment, taking 
his pen, he wrote this most graphic of ballads. He then went to 
bed, but, as he tells ua, not to sleep ; for new thoughts were run- 
ning in his head which kept him awake. He rose and added 
them to the first draught. At three in the morning he had fin- 
ished the ballad as it stands. 

Although, in point of fitct, no such vessel as the " Hesperus " 
was wrecked on the reef of Norman's Woe, the poet's versified 
story is founded upon a real incident, to which the use of these 
names lends a terrible interest In one sense, therefore, this 
ballad belongs to the legendary ; but by the poet's genitis it is 
now firmly associated with the surf-beaten rock of Cape Ann, 
whose name of terror, derived from some unrecorded disaster, 
found no reason for ite being, until a few strokes of the pen gave 
it immortality. 

From being merely the scene of a wreck, Norman's Woe has 
become a spot consecrated by genius. It is, therefore, no com- 
mon lock, but a monument to Mr. Longfellow far more sug- 
gestive and enduring than any memorial shaft that the most 
reverent hands may raise over his honored dust. " The letter 
killetb, but the spirit giveth life." 

The ballad is, as Mr. Underwood says, written in the quaint 
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old maDner ; but what ia more to the purpose, it has the genaioe 
ring, nervous action, sonorous rhythm, aud unmistakable flavor 
of the sea throughout. Those stanzas descriptive of the increas- 
ing fury of the gale have never been surpassed in the language. 

Colder and louder blew the wiod, 

A gale from the Nurtheai't, 
The snuw fell hUsiog in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like jeast. 

Down came the storm, aod amole amain 

The vessel in ita Btiength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length. 



And fast through the midnight datk and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

I4ke a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the Reef of Norman's Woe. 



She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool. 
But the cruet rocks, they gored her sides 

Idke the horns of an angry buU. 

Her rattling shronds, all sheathed in ic«, 
With the masta went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Flo ! ho I the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A Baherman stood aghast, 
To Bee the form of a maiden fair, 

Lashed dose to a drifting mast. 
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HANNAH BINDING SHOES. 



" BBrsRLv FiRicn, M*»s., Dec. 22, 1674. 

"Dear Sir, — As to 'Hannah's' loeale, it ia hard to determine. 
I lued to see her at all the windows in Beverly when 1 was a little 
child ; but I saw her more diatinctlj, about twenty yean ago, on 
the road between Beverly and Morbtehead. I think she lived in the 
latter place quite as much aa at the fonuer. You see my home was 
in Beverly, and we Beverly children were rather afraid of the Marble- 
headeTH ; they had the reputation of 'rocking' their neighbors out 
of town. I suspect, on the wbuie, that 'Hannah' must have been 
a tramp, and bound shoes anywhere she put up. Mr. Wood, who 
painted her picture, says he was shown her house jn Marbleheadj 
and he ought to know. 

" But I have honestly told you all I know about her, except aa a 
lodger in my imagination. 

" Sincerely ashamed of my ignorance, I am truly yours, 

"Locr Larcoh." 

Poor lone Hannah, 
Sitting at the window binding shoes I 

Faded, wrinkled. 

Sitting, stitching in a mournful muse. 

Bright-eyed beauty once was she 

When ttie bloom was on the tree. 

Spring and winter 

Hannah 's at the window binding shoes. 

Not a neighbor 
Passing nod or answer will refuse 

To her whisper : 
" Is there from the fishers any news ? " 
Ob, her heart 's adrift with one 
On an endless voyage gone ! , 

Night and morning 
Hannah 's at the window binding shoes. 
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Fair young Hannah 
Ben, the Buii-bomt fisher gajly wooes : 

Hale and clever, 
For a viUing heart and hand he sues. 



POOK LONE HAKH&H. 



May-day skies are atl aglow, 
And the waves are laughing so t 
For her wedding, 
Hannah leaves her window and her shoe*. 
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Maj is pasatng, — 
Mid the apple-bonghe a pigeon eooea. 

Hannah BfanJdeis, 

For the wild sou'-weater mischief brews. 

Round the rocks of Uarblehead, 

Ontwatd bound, a schooner sped. 

Silent, lonegome, 

Hannah 's at the window binding shoes. 

'T is November : 
Now no tear her wasted cheek bedews. 

From Newfoundland 

Not a sail letuming will she lose ; 

Whispering hoarsely, " Fishermen, 

Have 70a, have jou heard of Ben ? " 

Old with watching, 

Hannah 's at the window binding shoes. 

Twenty winters 
Bleach and tear the ragged shore she view 

Twenty seasons ; — 

Never one has brought her any news. 

Still her dim eyes silently 

Chase the white sails o'er the sea. 

Hopeless, faithftil 

Hannah 's at the window binding shoes. 
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IPSWICH LEGENDS. 

OLD IPSWICH is one of the nioet delightful cotdotb into 
which the artist or the antiquary could have the good 
fortuue to stray, for here either will £nd abundant occupation. 
Its physiognomy is old, its atmosphere drowsy, its quiet un- 
broken. The best residences are still the oldest ones, and among 
them are some very quaint Bpecimens of the early Colonial archi- 
tecture, upon which time seems to have made little impression ; 
while here and there others stand up mere crazy hulks, so shaken 
and dilapidated iuside and out, that every gale threatens to bring 
them down with a loud crash into the cellars beneath. Some of 
these have the reputation of being hauuted houses, and are of 
course enveloped in mystery, — and indeed the whole atmos- 
phere of the place is thick with legendary lore, which the old 
people drop their voices when they are relating. 

To me now there is no more striking picture than that of 
some such crazy old structure, trembling, as the wind shakes it, 
like an old man with the palsy, its windows gaping wide, its 
chimney bent and tottering, the fire on its hearthstone extin- 
guished forever, the path to it overgrown with weeds, the old 
well choked up with rubbish and poisonous ivy, — everything 
expressii^ irretrievable decay, '■ — standing in the midst of a still 
vigorous orchard just putting forth its eweet perennial bloom, 
16 
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with the &eeh and tender grass creeping up to the broken 
threshold, as if Nature claimed admittance, and would not be 
much longer denied. That house, you are told, y/aa built two 
centuries ago. Where are the builders; and where the genera- 
tions that came after them 1 The old well-sweep creaks mourn- 
fully in the wind, and points its bony finger to the sky. Yet 
here are the trees that they planted, still putting forth their 
huda, like mortals putting on immortality. 

It is natural, I think, in such a place to try to imagine the 
fiist-comera looking about thesu How did it look ; what did 
they think 1 They were a mere handful, — the apostolic num- 
ber, — a vanguard sent to establish a semi-military post Upon 
asceudii^ the hill above the river they found an outcropping 
ledge of goodly extent, forming a sort of natural platform, and 
upon this rock they built theii church, which subsequently be- 
came so fomona throt^hout the Colony under the successive 
ministrations of Ward, Rogers, Norton, and Hubbard, — all 
men eminent for their learning and piety. Satan himself was 
not able to prevail against it ; for upon the smooth ledge out- 
side is still seen the distinct print of bia sable majesty's cloven 
foot, when he was hurled from the pinnacle to the ground for 
attempting to conceal himself within the saiictuary. 

In another place, down by the river Bide, the house where 
Harry Mainlivedis pointed out to tlie visitor. He having thus a 
local habitation, the legeud concerning him is no vagabond tra- 
dition. Harry Main is the Wandering Jew of Ipswich, around 
whom darkly bangs the shadow of an unpardonable crime and 
its fearful doom. It is said that he liad he«n by turns a pirate, 
a smuggler, and a wrecker, who followed the wicked trade of 
building fires on the sands, in order to decoy vessels among 
tliB breakers, where they were wrecked, and their crews perished 
miserably. For these crimes, at his death he was doomed to be 
chained on Ipswich Bar, the scene of his former murderous ex- 
ploits, and everlaatiiigly to coil a cable of sand there. When 
the cable broke, his demoniacal yells of bafBed rage could be 
heard for milee around; and when those fearful sounds an^ 
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nouncetl the rising gale, mothere would clasp tlieir bab«e to their 
breasts, wliile the men shook their heads aad said, " Old Harry 's 
growling again ! " His name was long the bugbeai used to 
frighten refractory children into obedience, while the rote on 
the bar, heard in storms, still audibly perpetuates the legend, 
with its roar. 

The old people living on Plum Island used to say that Harry 



AND K£Y, IFSWICU JAIL. 

Main's ghost troubled them by wandering about the sand-hills 
on stormy nights, so that they were afraid to venture out of doors 
after dark. Indeed the town itself, in its palmy days, was so 
fall of ghostly legends, that certain localities supposed to be 
haunted, were scrupulously avoided by the timid ones, who had 
a mortal dread of being accosted by some vagabond spectre with 
its tale of horror. 

Harry Main's house — for we must remember that he had 
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one — was Tanaacked, and every rod of the garden dug up for 
the money that he was supposed to have buried there ; bat 
nothing nwoided the search. Other places, too, have been ex- 
plored with the same result, in quest of Kidd's hidden treasures. 
One good man dreamad three nights in euccessiou that vast sums 
were buried in a certain hill in the town. He could see the 
very spot. Haunted by the realism of the dream, he determined 
to test the matter for himself j and one dark night, just as mid- 
night struck, he took his spade, hia lantern, and his Bible, and 
started on bis weird errand. Upon reaching the spot he recog- 
nized it as the same that he hod seen in his dream. He imme- 
diately fell to work. Alter plying his spade vigorously a while, 
it struck a^inst some hard ohject. He now felt sure of his 
prize. Scraping the earth away with feverish baste, he came 
to a flat stone having a bar of iron hiid across it. This he 
eagerly grasped with one hand, and was about to turn the stone 
over with the other when he was suddenly surrounded by a troop 
of cats, whose eyeballs blazed in the darkness. The di^er felt 
his hair slowly rising on end. A cold sweat stood on his btow. 
Brandishing the bar aloft, he cried out, " Scat ! " when these vig- 
ilant guardians of the treasure vanished in a twinkling, leaving 
the crest&Uen money-digger standing up to his middle in cold 
water, which had poured into the hole, when he broke tiie apell 
by speaking. Half drowned, and wholly disgusted, he crawled 
out of it. The iron bar, however, remained tightly clutched in 
his hand. He carried it home, and I was assured that upon 
going to a certain house in Ipswich I might see the identical 
door-latch which a smith had made out of this bar for a souvenir 
of the night's adventure. 

Such are a few of the many stories which Mr. Morgan has 
picturesquely grouped together in his poem entitled " Old Ips- 
wich Town," — a chaiming bit of reminiscence, and charmingly 
told. 
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OLD IPSWICH TOWN. 

.iPPLETOH HOBaAD. 

I LOVE to think of old Ipswich town, 
Old Ipewich town in the East countree, 

Whence, on the tide, jroa can float down 

Through the long salt fftwa to the wailing aea. 

Where the " Majflower " drifted off the bar 
Se&-wom and weary, long jean a^ 

And dared not enter, but sailed away 

Till she landed her boats in Pljmouth Baj. 

I love to think of old Ipswich town, 

Where Whilefield preached in the church on the bill. 
Driving out the Devil till he leape^ down 

From the steeple's top, whew they show you stdll. 
Imbedded deep in the solid rock. 

The indelible print of his cloven hoof, 
And tell you the Devil has never shown 
Face or hoof unce tiiat day in the honest town. 

I love to think of old Ipswich town, 
Where they shut up the witches until the day 

When they should be roasted ho thoroughly brown, 
In Salem Village, twelve miles away ; 

The; 've moved it off for a stable now ; 

Bnt there are the holes where the stout jail stood, 

And, at night, they say that over the hole* 

You can see the ghost of Ooody Coles. 

I love to think of old Ipewich town ; 

That house to your right, a rod or more. 
Where the stem old elm-trees seem to fiown 

If you peer too hard through the open door. 
Sheltered the regicide jndges three 

When the royal sheriffs were after them. 
And a queer old villager once I met. 
Who says in the cellar they 're living yet 
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I love to think of old Ipswich town ; 

Hairy Main — you have heard the tale — lived there ; 
He blasphemed Ood, so they put him down 

With an iron shovel, at Ipswich Bar ; 
They chained him there for a thousaDd yearn, 

Ab the sea rolls up to shovel it back i 
So when the sea cries, the goodwivea say 
" Harry Main growb at his work to-day." 



irSWICH HEADS. 

I love to think of old Ipswich town ; 

There '9 a greveyard np on the old High street. 
Where ten generations are looking down 

On the one that is toiling at their feet ; 
Where the stones stand shoulder to shoulder, like troops 

Drawn up to receive a cavalry charge, 
And graves have been dug in graves, till the sod 
Is the mould of good men gone to God. 

I love to think of old Ipswich town, 

Old Ipswich town in the East countree. 
Whence, on the tide, you can float down 

Through the long salt grass to the wailing sea, 
And lie all day on the glassy Wch, 

And leam the lesson the green waves ttach. 
Till at sunset, from surf and seaweed brown, 
You are pulling back to Ipswich town. 
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Ipsvich ooDtains many intereatiag memorials of its autique 
worthieB and times. Id the Old Hill burying-ground on High 
Street may be found incontestable proofs to the rank held by 
some of the founders, in the family amiB that are sculptured on 
the ancient tombstones ; but you will not find the gravestone 
of the Reverend William Hubbard, the historian of Kev Eng- 
land, there, because no one knows the spot where be ia buried. 



HEARTBREAK HILL. 

TURNING away from the town through unfrequented by- 
lanes, all green and spotted with daisies, let us ascend 
Heartbreak Hill in the southeast comer. The view is certainly 
charming. The reader asks what we see; and, like one on a 
tower, we reply : In the distance, across a lonely waste of 
marshes, through which glistening tidal Streaius ctawl on their 
bellies among reeds, and sun their glossy backs among sand- 
dunes, we see the bald Ipswich Hundreds, a group of smooth, 
gray-green, desolate-looking hills stretched along the coast. 
They are isolated by these marshes from the mainland, which 
they seem trying to rejoin. Through the openings between 
these hills we catch the glitter of a is^ed line of sand-dunes 
heaped up like snow-drifts at the edge of the shore, over which 
rises the sea, and the ba^bo^ba^, overspread with foam. 

It being a clear day, we can see from Cape Ann as far as 
Cape Neddock, and all that lies or floats between ; but for leagues 
the coast is sad and drear, and from the sand, intrenching it 
everywhere with a natural dyke, the eye turns gratefully 
upon the refreshing sea. Then, as the Maine coast sweeps 
gracefully round to the east, the blue domes of Agamenticus rise 
above it, while the long dark land-line shoots off into the ocean, 
diminishing gradually from the mountain, like a musical phrase 
whose last note we strive to catch long aller it has died away. 
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Beneath ub is a nanov valley thiougb vhich a river rune 
with speed. The town occupies both hanks, which rise into 
considerable eminences above it. All around are the evidences of 
long occupation of the land, — fields that have borne crops, and 
trees that have been growing for centuries; houses whose steep 
roofs descend almost to the ground ; graveyards whose mossed 
stones lean this way and that with age. Finally, the traditions 
that we are unwilling to see expire, cast a pleasing glamour ovei 
the place, — something like the shadows which the ancient elms 
fling down upon the hot and dusty roads. 



MBN OP lUBK. 

The river shoots through the gray arches of a picturesque 
stone bridge out upon the broad levels of marsh laud stretcliing 
seaward. Through these it loiters quietly along down to the 
sea. At the town it is an eager mill-stream ; at the ocean it is 
as calm as a miU-pond. The ridebriflgs in a few ^shing-boats, 
but seldom anything larger; for it is no longer an avenue of 
commerce, as in bygone days. 

The oldest of Ipswich legends is associated with this hill, and 
accounts for its name ; though the obscurity surrounding its ori- 
gin baffles any attempt to trace it to an authentic source. The 
name is however found upon the earliest records of the town, 
and it is probably as old as the settlement, which was begun 
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by the whites in 1635 as a check to the expected encroaclimenta 
of Cardinal Richelieu's colony, then eatablished in Acadia. But 
before this, we know, froni Captain Smith, that the place was 
the most populous Indian settlement in all Massachusetts Bay, 
it being the seat of a powerful sagamore, and known by its In- 
dian name of Agawam. That a few white people were living 
among the Indians here pievious to 1635 is evident &om the 
tenor of one of the first lecoided acts of the new Colony, dated 
September 7, 1630, conunanding those that were planted at 
Agawam forthwith to come away. It is perhaps to this early 
time that the legend of Heartbreak Hill refers, since it is known 
that the Agawams were a docile and hospitable people, who 
welcomed the coming of the English among them with open 
arms; and it is also known that the place was more or leas 
frequented by the English fishing-ships. 

Briefly, the legend relates the romantic story of an Indian 
maiden who fell in love with a white sailor, and upon his sailing 
for a distant land, she used to climb this hill and pass her days 
sitting upon the summit watching for hia return. But the 
months and years passed without bringing any tidings of hiiu. 
He never did come back ; and still the deserted one watched and 
waited, until she pined away, and at length died of a broken 
heart. There is a ledge on the summit where the Indian girl 
sat watching for her lover's return ; and when she died, her lonely 
grave was made by the side of it. By others the legend is dif- 
ferently related. Some say that as the girl one day wended her 
way wearily to the top of the hill, she saw her lover's vessel 
making the desperate attempt to gain the port in the height of 
a violent gale. But it drove steadily on among the breakers, 
and was dashed to pieces and swallowed up before her eyes. 
Tn her poem Mrs. Thaxter adopts the former version, which, if 
less tragic, appeals in a more subtle way to our sympathies. 
In any case the hill has become a monument to faithful affec- 
tion, and as such is the &vorite resort of lovers in all the 
country round. 
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HEARTBREAK HILL 

CEUA THAXTER. 

In Ipswich town, not far from the sea, 
RUes a lull wbiuh the people call 

Heartbreak Hill, and iu hiatoij 
Is an old, old Ic^nd, known to aU. 



It was a sailor who won tbe heart 
Of an Indian luaideu, lithe and jonng ; 

And ehe saw him over tbe sea depMl, 
While eweet in her ear his promise rung ; 

For he cried, as he kissed her wet eyes drj, 

" I '11 come back, aweetheart ; keep your faith ! " 

She said, " I will watch while the moons go by." 
Her luve was stronger than life or death. 

So this poor dusk Ariadne kept 

Her watch from the hill-top rugged and at«ep ; 
Slowly Ibe empty moments ciept 

While she studied the changing &ice of the deep. 

Fastening her eyes upon every speck 
That vrosxed the oceau within her ken ; 

Uight nut her lover be walking the deck. 
Surely and swiftly returning again ? 

The Isles of Shoals loomed, lonely and dim, 
In the northeast distance far and gray, 

And on the borinon's uttermost rim 
The low rock heap of Boone Island lay. 

Oh, but the weary, merciless days, 
With the sun above, with the sea afar, — 

No change in her fiied and wistful gaze 
From tbe momjng-red to the evening star! 
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Like a Blender statue carved of atone 
She sat, with hardly motion or breath. 

She wept no tears and she made no moan, 
But her love was atronger than life or deatb. 

He never came back 1 Tet, faithful atill, 
She watched from the hill-top her life awaj. 

Aim! the townffolk christened it Heartbreak Hill, 
And it bean the name to this very day. 



NEWBUKYPOKT LEGENDS. 

LET UB stroll a little about the city of Newbuiyport and its 
cbarming environs. 
Upon leaving Ipswich the landscape grows less austere. The 
flat Rowley marshes succeed the rocky pastures and tumbling 
hills, with their stifBy-upright cedars and their shut-in vistas, like 
a calm after a storm. Then we glide on among haycocks, stand- 
ing up out of the inflowing tide, across the beautiful and peace- 
ful prairie of Old Newbury, and are suddenly brought up by a 
ridge of high land, lifting its green wall between us and the 
basin of the Merrimack. At the right, thrust up through the 
tops of the elm-trees that hide the village, like a spear tipped 
with gold, 

springs the village spire 
With the crest of its cock in the sun afire. 

That is old Newbuiy meeting-house. Extending now far 
along the slopes of the ridge as we approach it, are the city 
cemeteries, whose mingled gray and white monuments throng 
the green swells, — a multitude of spectators turned into atone. 
Then, cutting through the ridge, the train plunges into the 
darkness of a tunnel, soon emerging ^ain upon the farther 
elope among the" city streets from which the broad white sheet 
of the Merrimack is seen moving steadily out to sea. One aide 
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of these heights theu is appropriated by the living, the other 
by the defxi. 

The most remarkable and fascinating object in the landscape 
now is the river. 

The Biver Merrimack, when near the end of its long course, 
expands into a nohle basin enclosed within the sweep of pictur- 
esquely grouped and broken highlands. It is here every inch a 
river, brood, deep, cleat, and sparkling. Ou one side aie the 



BEACON, SALISBrBT POINT. 

hills of Amesbury and Salisbury, on the other side the city of 
Newburyport rises from the curved shore to the summit of the 
ridge, crowned with trees and spiked with steeples. 

Down below the city and toward the sea all this changes. 
The high shores drop into fens, marshes, and downs. A long, 
low island thmsts itself half across the channel and blockades it 
Beyond this again the sea breaks heavily on the low bar outside, 
and the river disappears in a broken line of foam. 

One loving and reverential hand lias stamped all this region 
with the impress of his genius, and so has made all the world 
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partakers of his own feeliug for the iamiliar scenes he describes, 
Amesbnry is Whittier's home, the Merrimack his un&iiiag 
theme. Here are his surrouniliuga : — 

Stream of mj tathets ! Bweetlj still 
The auntset rays thy valley fill ; 
Ponretl slantwise down the long defile. 
Wave, wooci, and spire beneath tbem smile. 
I see the winding Powow fold 
The green hill in its belt of gold. 
And rollowiiig down its wavy line. 
Its sparkling waters blend with thine. 
There 's not a tree upon thy side, 
Nor rock which thy returning tide 
As yet hath left abrupt and stark 
Above thy evening water-mark, 



But lies distinct and full iu sight, 
Beneath this gush of auiumei I^L 

In the same spirit, which by a sort of poetic alchemy seemn 
capable of converting the waste sands of the seashore into grains 
of gold. Mis. Spofford has described the approaches to the river 
tbiuugb the flat lagoons that furnish a circulation to the marshes. 

We floated in the idle breeze, 

With all om' sails a-shiver : 
The shining tide come softly Hirough, 

And filled Plum Island Rirer. 

And clear the flood of silver swung 

Between the brimming edges ; 
And now the depths weie dark, and now 

The boat slid o'er tbe sedges. 

And here a yellow sand-spit foamed 

Amid the great sea-meadows ; 
And here the slumberous waters gloomed 

Lucid in emerald shadows. 
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Around the budd^ distance lose 
A blue and luizy highlaud, 

And winding down our winding way 
The sand-hUls of Plum Island. 



From the domain of poetry we pass eaeily into that of history. 
Mr, John Quincy Adams once described Siberia as being cele- 
brated for its malefactors and malachite. Some one, in an epi- 
granUoatiu vein, has summed up Newburyport as being famous 
for piety and privateering ; and the analogy seems established 
when one turns to the History of Newbuiy written by Whittiet's 
old schoolmaster, Joshua Coffin, and reads there that the pri- 
vateeismen on putting to aea were accustomed to request the 
prayers of the churches for the success of the cruise, — to which 
petition all those having a share in the voyage responded with a 
hearty amen. 

Newburyport, then, is a city boilt upon a hilL One reads its 
history as he walks. Like Salem, it rose and flourished through 
its commerce ; but when that lailed, the business of the place had 
to be recast in a wholly difl'erent mould, and its merchants be- 
came spinners and weavers, instead of shipowners and ship- 
builders. It now seems trying rather awkwardly to adapt itself 
to the changes that the last half-century has brought about, — 
changes emphasized by the tenacity with which the old people 
cling to the traditions that are associated with its former pros- 
perity, and gave it a prestige that mills and factories can no 
longer maintain. 

The waterside street begins at a nest of idle ship^rds, winds 
with the river along a line of nisty wharves, where colliers take 
the place of Indiamen, and ends with the antiquated suburb of 
Joppa, — which at least retains some of the flavor of a seaport, 
it having a population that gets its living by fishing, piloting, or 
doing such odd jobs as watermen can pick up along shore. 
From here the sails of a vessel that is nearing the port can be 
seen gliding along over the sand-drifts of Plum Island or Salia- 
bury Beach. Joppa is crowded with houses, but it is torpid. 
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This long street leaves ua at Oldtowu, the parent settlement 
here, whose chuich spire we saw at a distance. It is narrow, 
irregular, and untidy ; but High Street, the avenue laid out along 
the top of the ridge, and extending from Oldtown Green to 
the Chain Bridge over the Merrimack, is a thorough&re one 
does not often see equalled, even if he has travelled far and seen 

Here, upon the cool brow of the ridge, are the stately homes 
of the wealthy citizens ; here the old merchants, who amassed 
fortunes in West India rum and sugar in little stuffy counting- 
rooms on the wharves below, lived like princes in the great 
roomy utansionH whose windows overlooked all the town, the 
silvery couise of the river, and the surrounding country for 
miles up and down. Although they are now sadly out of date, 
and of such size as t« suggest that a blow of the hospitable 
knocker would fill them with echoes, there is an air of gentility 
and of good living about all these houses which makes us feel 
regret for the generation whose open-handed hospitality has 
passed into a tradition ; while the mansions themselves, grown 
venerable, continue to unite two wholly dissimilar eras. 

Usually there was an observatory on the roof, from which the 
owner could sweep the offing with his glass of a mornii^, and 
could run over in his mind the chance of a voyage long before 
his vessel had wallowed over the bar outside. He might then 
descend, take bis cocked bat and cane from the hall-table, order 
dinner, with an extra cover for his captain, pull out his shirt-Mil, 
and go down to his counting-house without a wrinkle on his 
brow 01 a crease in his silk stockings ; everybody would know 
that his aliip had come in. Sound in head and stomach, bluff of 
speech, yet with a certain homely dignity always distinguishing 
his class, the merchant of the olden time, undoubted autocrat to 
his immediate circle of dependants, was a man whose like we 
shall not look upon again. He left no successors. 

During the two wars with England, a swarm of privateeis, 

as well as some of the most iamoua vessels of the old, the invin- 

. cible, navy, were launched here. InlS12theporteufferedaslong 
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and rigorous a, blockade irom the enemy's cruisera, as it had 
before been nearly paralyzed by Mr. Jefferson's embargo. Then 
the mercliant bad ruin staring him in the face whenever he lev- 
elled his glass at the two and three deckers exchanging signals 
in the offing, or when he paced up and down his grass-growii 
wharves, where his idle ships rusted ; but if he did sometimes 
shut his glass with aa angry jerk, or stamp his foot to eay, be- 
tween an oath and a groan, " Otir masts take root, hnd forth too, 
and beare akomes 1 " he was never found wanting in patriotism, 
nor did he show a niggardly or a craven spirit in the face of 
his reverses, so that the record of the Tracys, the Daltons, the 
Browns, is one of which their descendants are justly proud. 
Still, it was not thought to be a sinful thing in those days for 
the clergy to piay that a change of rulers might remove the 
embargo, or that a stiff gale of wind would raise the blockade, 
— the means to this end being lefl to the wisdom of an over- 
ruling Providence. 

For the stranger, however, there are but two things in New- 
buryport for which he asks the first person be meets. One is 
the tomb of George Whitefield, and the other is the mansion of 
Lord Timothy Dexter. One is in a quiet and unpretending 
neighborhood; the other stands in the high places of the city. 
Two objects more diverse by their associations, two lives more 
opposite in their aspirations, it would bo difficult to conceive o^ 
yet here the memories of the two men jostle each other. Truly 
it is only a step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

The number of pilgrims who visit the tomb of Whitefield is 
very large. The great itinerant preacher is buried iu a vault 
that is entered by a door underneath the pulpit of the Old South 
Piesbyterian meeting-house, in Federal Street Its slender and 
modest spire, with ite brazen weathercock, rises above a neigh- 
borhood no longer fashionable, perhaps, but quite in keeping 
with its own severe simplicity. I^feither belongs to the present 
The house has the date 1 756 over the entrance-door, and is built 
of wood. At the left of the pulpit, as we enter, is a marble 
cenotaph erected to the memory of Whitefield, one face of which 
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bears a loDg eulc^istic inscription. Descending into the ciyptr 
whose Bepulcbial darkness a lamp dimly lights, we are alone 
with ita silent inmates. Yonder dark object presently shapes 
itself into a bier. We approach it. The coffia-lid is thrown 
open, so as to expose what is left of ita tenant, — the fleshless 
skull and boDes of George Whitefield. It is not forbidden 



WHtTEFICLD S HOmiMENT. 



to shudder. Who, indeed, that looks can believe that " there, 
Whitefield, pealed thy voice " t 

Owing, doubtless, to the fact that many come to gratify an idle 
curiosity, the trustees have closed the tomb "for a spell," as th& 
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old sexton remarked, with too evident vexation for the loas of 
bis fees for showuig it to risitora. It is a curious instance of 
vandalism that one of the arm-bones should have been surrep- 
titiously taken fi:oni the coffin, and after having twice crossed 
the ocean, have found its way back to its original resting-place. 
The Btory goes that an ardent admirer of the eloquent preacher, 
who wished to obtain some relic of him, gave a commission to a 
friend for the purpose, and this &iend, it is supposed, procured 
the limb through the connivance of the sexton's son. The act 
of desecration being, however, discovered, aroused so much indig- 
nation everywhere, that the possessor thought it best to relin- 
quish his prize ; and he accordingly intrusted it to a shipmaster, 
with the injunction to see it again safely placed in the vault 
with bis own eyes, — which direction was strictly carried out 
" And I," finished the sexton, " have been down in the tomb 
with the captain who broi^ht that ar* bone hack." But this all 
happened many years ago. 

This neighborhood is further interesting as being the birth- 
place of William Lloyd Oairison, whose dwellii^ is the first on 
the left in School Street, while the next is that in which White- 
field died of an attack of asthma. The extiaoidinary religious 
awakening that followed hia preaching is one of the traditions 
common to all our New-£nghind seaboard towns, the houses 
where he stopped being always pointed out ; so that everywhere 
Whitefield has a monument. A missionary who crossed the 
ocean fourteen times, an evangelist who preached more than 
eighteen thousand sermons, and whose audiences were so nume- 
rous that he was compelled to hold his meetings in the open air, 
was no ordinary man. To this exposure of himself hia death is 
attributed. It caused a deep sensation ; and so much had the pub- 
lic estimate of him changed, that there was even a contention for 
the honor of possessing his remains, which now lie in the place 
where he was stoned when he first attempted to preach in it. 
Such is the retribution that time brings. When this cowardly 
assault nearly struck the Bible from his band, the man who al- 
ways had an answer for everything, holding up the book, stud 
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with calm dignity, but in a voice that weiit through his hearera 
like an electric shock : " I have a wamnt from God to preach : 
his seal is in my hand, and I stand in the King's highway." 



LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER. 

TIMOTHY DEXTER was not born great, neither did he 
have greatness thrust upon him ; yet so effoetually does 
ho seem to have thrust his qunsi-greatDess upon Newburyport, 
that even now, after the lapse of nearly foniscore years, count- 
ing from the time when be laid his eccentricities in the dust, as 
all lords, sooner or later, must do, the stranger visiting N^ewbury- 
port asks Brst to be guided to the spot where tlie renowned Lord 
Timothy lived in most unrepublican state. 

Timothy Dexter was not a native of Newbuiyport Iblden 
has the honor of being his birthplace ; and the family still exists 
there, a branch of it liaving occupied one estate for more than 
two hundred yeais. Although bred to the tanner's trade, Tiuio- 
thy was far too shrewd to bide liis talents in a vat He saw 
easier avenues to wealth opening before him ; and with a foncasl 
which would make auy merchant's fortune, he bought and sold 
in the way of trade until he had accumulated a snug capital 
for future specidations. 

Having "put money in his purse," Timothy Dexter became 
ambitious ; believing that a golden key would adroit him within 
the circles of the aristocracy. Then, as now, Newburyport was 
the seat of culture, refinement, and literature ; and it was there- 
fore to Newburyport that the titled tanner now turned his eyes. 
He found in its picturesque precincts two mansion houses avail- 
able for his purpose, and these be purchased. He first occupied 
one situated on State Street ; but havii^ soon sold this at a 
profit, he removed to the well-known estate situated on High 
Street, thenceforth making it, through an odd perversion of its 
»al character, one of the historic mansions of Essex County. 
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Vain to excess, he longed for the adulation which a certain class 
of people are always ready to lavish upon the possessors of great 
wealth. 

He now began the work of renovation which transfonned the 
aober mansion of his predecessor into a harlequinade in wood. 
By his directions the painters adorned the outside a brilliant 
white, trimmed with green. Minarets were built upon the roof, 
in the centre of which rose a lofty cupola surmounted by a 
gilded eagle with outspread wings. Standing as it did upon 
the crown of the hill, the house could he seen for mtlea around, 
and soon became a landmark for mariners. But the great and 
unique display was made in the garden fronting this liouse. 

There then was working at his trade in the town a skilful 
«hip-carver named Wilson, whom Dexter employed to carve 
from the solid wood some forty gigantic statues of the must 
celebrated men of the period. Gladly did the sculptor accept 
and execute this order, for it enabled him to lay the foundation 
of a small fortune, and to acquire a lasting reputation among 
his townsmen for his workmanship. These images were about 
eight feet in height. With conscientious fidelity to foct and 
fitness, the carved clothing was painted to resemble that worn 
by the real personages, — bine coats, white shirts, buff breeches, 
and the rest, — altogether making a display which no museum 
in the country could equal. ■ Over the main entrance to the 
house, on a beautiful arch, stood George Washington, with John 
Adams, bareheaded, at his right liand ; for Dexter said that no 
one should stand covered on the right hand of his greatest hero. 
General Washington. On the lefl was Thomas Jeffereon, hold- 
ing in his hand a scroll inscribed " Const itnti on." But my 
Lord Timothy, it is said, in spite of the painter's objections, 
insisted upon spelling the name of the Sage of Monticello, 
" Tomas," instead of Thomas, finally threatening to shoot the 
artist on the spot if he persisted in his refusal to do what was 
required of him. 

The roan who had planned and created this garden of statues 
was as capricious as fame itself. If he raised a statue to some 
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iavoiite to-day, he reaerved the right to change his name to- 
morrow ; and often a stroke of the painter's brush tranafonned 
atateemen into aoldiers, oi soldiers into civilians. General Mor- 
gan yesterday was Bonaparte to-day, to whom Dexter always 
paid the civility of touching his bat when he passed underneath 
the great Corsican's shadow. In the panels of the entablatures 
of each of the columns on which these images stood were the 
names of the characters represented. Among them were Gov- 
ernor John Langdon of New Hampshire, Governor Caleb Strong 
of Massachusetts, Rufas King, General Butler of South Caro- 
lina, General Knox, John Jay, John Hancock, William Pitt, 
Louis XVI., King George, Lord Nelson, and the Indian Chief, 
Com Planter. There was also one allegorical figure representing 
Maternal Affection, and another a Travelling Preacher, besides 
several enormous hona occupying pedestals. Dexter himself 
monopolized two statues. Oue of these stood near the door, 
hddii^ in its hand a placard, which was inscribed, " I am first 
in the East, the first in the West, and the Greatest Philosopher 
in the known worid." The cost of these images, with the col- 
umns on which they were placed, is said to have been fifteen 
thousand dollars. This was the only way, however, in which 
Lord Timothy was able to bring himself into association with 
greatness. Society refused him recognition with the same hard 
obduracy that his own wooden im^es did, his vulgarity and 
ignorance being too gross even for all his gold to gild ; and so 
he lived only among sycophants and parasites, who ct^oled and 
flattered him to his heart's content. 

Having a house and grounds which he flattered himself would 
make his stuck-up neighbors split with envy. Dexter next re- 
solved to set up an equipage tit for a lord; and one suiting his 
ideas of magnificence was accordingly procured. Some one 
having told him that the carri^es of the nobility were always 
decorated with a coat of arms, one was composed an demand 
and painted on the panel. The crest may have been a dexter 
arm brandishing a warming-pan, with the motto, " By this I 
got ye." 
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In the matter of horaes Dexter was extremely fastidious, ae 
veil as capricious. As soon as he grew tiied of one color, he 
would sell those he had just bought at extravagant prices, and 
buy others. His costly carriage, drawn by beautiful cream-col- 
ored animals, became one of ttie sights of the day whenever 
the owner chose'to take an airing; but to the luxury of the 
equipage the gaunt and mean face, half buried underneath an 
enormous cocked-hat, the spare figure sitting bolt upright, the 
hairless dog squatted beside it, otTei'ed a contrast as strikingly 
ridiculous as did the coach of the celebrated Tittlebat-Titmouse, 
and it provoked quite as much laughter when it passed through 
the town, the street urehins shouting ironically, " Clear the way 
for my lord's carriage ! " 

In this coach Dexter once drove in state to the county prison 
at Ipswich, where he served a short sentence for firing his pistol 
at a countryman who stood staring at his museum of celebrities, 
and who did not move on when my Lord Timothy commanded 

But this singular being did not consider his establishment as 
complete without the entourage of a nobleman in the days of 
chivalry. lie would again revive the age of poets and trouba- 
dours. Perhaps the most unique idea of all was the engage- 
ment of a poet-lauieate to write his praises and to embalm his 
memory in verse. There happened to be living in Newbury- 
port one Jonathan Plummer, an eccentric pedler of fish, who 
bad a penchant for extempore rhyming wliich with the igno- 
rant and illiterate passed for genius. A bargain was forth- 
with struck with him to serve in the capacity of poet-laureate, 
and OS such he was presently installed in Dexter's household. 
A handsome new livery was ordered, consisting of a fine black 
broadcloth coat, with stars on the collar and fringe on the skirts, 
shoes with large silver buckles, a cocked-hat, and a gold-headed 
cane. One of I'lummer's poems to his patron, comprising about 
fifteen verses, has been preserved entire. The following is a 
specimen ; — 
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Lord Dexter is a man of fame, 

Most celebrated is Mb name, 

More precious far thau gold that 'b pure : 

Lord Dexter shine forever more ! 

Hia house is white and trimmed with green ; 
For many milee it may be seen ; 
It shines as bright as any etar ; 
The fame of it has spread afar. 

LoTd Dexter, like King Solomon, 
Hath gold and silver by the ton ; 
And bells to churches be bath given, 
To worship the great King of Heaven. 

Not content with all this, Dexter's ambition now aimed at 
nothing less than literary fame : and this was achieved at a 
stroke by the pjiblLcation of his " Pickle for the Knowing 
Ones," — an autobiography which has ever since puzzled those 
to whom it waa addressed, to decide whether the author was 
really more knave or fool. But as the first, and probably the 
lost, example of the kind, the " Fickle " had immediate euccess, 
although in every way it is a most grotesque libel upon the 
good name of literary composition. T!ie spelling is atrocious, 
and there was no attempt at punctuation ; but the author's 
invention supplied this defect in a second edition, by inserting 
a page or more of punctuation-marks at the end, with the fol- 
lowing note : — 

" Mister printer the Nowing ones complane of my book the fust 
e<1ition had no stops I put in A Nuf here and they may peper and 
salt it as they plese." 

• But this odd notion hardly originated with Dexter, original 
as he unquestionably was, inasmuch as Tom Hood has an account 
in hia " Reminiscences " of a literary friend who placed a num- 
ber of colons, semicolons, etc., at the bottom of his 
cation, adding. 

And th^se are my points that 1 place at the foot. 
That yon nuiy put stop« that I can't stop to put. 
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Dexter's unique apeculatton in waimiiig-pans, told by himfielf 

in the " Pickle," has perliaps done more to tianamit his name to 

poBtetity than aDythiiig else*. By some people the stoiy is cou- 

sideted as nothing short of a pure fab- 

' rication, designed for those inquisitive 

people who were continually asking 

bow Dester made his money. But 

even if the story is too good to be 

true, — and as a merchant his shrewd- 

nesa was proTerbiaJ, — the world has 

accepted it upon his own testimony 

as the lucky blunder of fortune's favor- 

': ite and fool. The man being him- 

I self an enigma, we should say that 

in bis case it is the improbable that 

. is true. 

I He relates that, having dreamed three 

nights running that warming-pans 

I would do well in the West Indies, 

he collected " no more than forty-two 
thousand," which were put on hoard 
nine vessels bound to different ports, 
and cleared him seventy-nine per cent. 
The story goes that one of Dexter'a captains, being a shrewd fel- 
low, took off the covers of the pans, which were then sold to the 
sugar-plauters, all of whom were anxious to obtain them for 
ladles. 

Dexter's speculations in whalebone and Bibles were equally 
comical and absurd. Again he dreamed "that the good book 
was run down in this country so low as half price, and dull at 
that. I had," he says, " the ready cash by wholesale. I bought 
tweuty-one thousand. I put them into twenty-one vessels for 
the West Indies, and sent as a text that all of them must have 

one Bible in each femlly, or they would go to ." 

Besides putting faith in dreams. Dexter believed in fortune- 
telling as well as fortune-making, and made many attempts to 
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pry into the obscurity of the future by consulting the oracle 
of his ndghboibood, one Madam Hooper, — a strange chaiacter, 



who, after teaching school, assumed the profession of forttuie- 
telllug. The renowned Moll Pitcher also had Dexter for a 
patron, and her influence is said to have been beneficial to him. 
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Another peiaon who is eaid to have exeiled a great iufiuence 
for good OTer this eccentric man was a negress named Lucy Lan- 
caster, — a female of Amazonian proportions, who is described as 
being possessed of unusual shrewdness and information. Her 
father, called Ceesar, was the son of an African king, and was 
brought to the country as a slave. So highly was he esteemed, 
that on " Nigger 'Lection Day " Lucy's father acted as general- 
issimo, and was entitled to have twelve footmen run by his side, 
while he proudly bestrode a spirited boise at the head of the 
Booty procession. 

When the yellow fever raged in Xewburyport in 1796, Lucy 
Lancaster proved hoiself indeed of royal blood. Strong and 
fearless, full of good works, she devoted herself day and night to 
the sick, principally in the families of the best people ; Dexter, 
among others, having need of her services, she became a firm 
friend and counsellor to the &mily. Her estimate of Dexter 
was much higher than the common one, and she gave him credit 
for more honesty of purpose than most people did. He needed 
some one like her to advise bim, and she frequently turned his 
attention from mischievous pursuits by snggesting alterations 
and inijirovements to be made in bis house and grounds. This 
woman survived Dexter nearly forty yeara. 

One of the oddest of Doxter's freaks was his mock funeral, 
. which was arranged by bim with all the solemnity of prepara- 
tion requisite for a real interment In his garden he had cAUsed 
to be built a spacious tomb, while in his house he bad long kept 
a costly coffin made of mahogany, richly adorned. 

With a curiosity perhaps unprecedented in the history of vain 
raan, he wished to see the effect his funeral would produce. Invi- 
tations were issued, mourning ap|>arel was prepared for his family, 
some one was found to officiate na minister, and the procession 
was duly formed, and marched to the vault in the garden. While 
this tarce was performing. Dexter was looking from an upper win- 
dow, and before the company had disjteraed, he was found beat- 
ing his wife for not shedding tears at his pretended demise. 

Of his conjugal relations, it is reported by one who knew him 
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well, that, becoming dissatisfied with bis wife, he made a baigaiti 
with her to leave him, giving ber a thousand, or perhaps two 
thousand, dollars in exchange for his liberty. He then adver- 
tised for another wife ; but there being no applicant, he, after 
waiting some time, was glad to hire his own wife to come back 
by the offer of a sum equal to that .he had originally gives ber 
to go away. 

On the 26th of October, 1806, Lord Dexter died at his man- 
sion on High Street His funeral was an occasion which it 
would have pleased him to witness, if such sights could be per- 
mitted to vain mortals ; but as the town officers would not, for 
sanitary reasons, allow hie remains to be deposited in bis garden 
tomb, he was laid away among his fellow townsmen in the 
public burying-ground near the frog-pond. 

^Not long after his death a gale blew down many of the 
images, and the place grew dilapidated. About the year 1846, 
while it was being used as a factory boarding-house, the estate 
was purcliased by K G. Kelley, of Newburyport, who possessed 
wealth and taste, and be proceeded to obliterate as far as pos- 
Bible all traces of his predecessor's follies. The three presidents 
over the door were thrown down and demolished ; the grounds 
were newly laid out ; and now nothing except the eagle on the 
summit of the cupola remains to slmw Dexter'a bizarre achieve- 
ments in ornamentation, or to point a moral upon his extiava- 
gauces as a philosopher. 



THE OLD ELM OP NEWBURY. 

ON Parker Street, in Old Newbury, just out of the village, 
there is still growing the gigantic elm-tree that is known 
far and wide as the old elm of Newbury. Coffin says that 
it was transplanted and set out here by Kichard Jaques in 
1713, so that it has now been growing on this spot one hiia- 
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dred and seventy years, Ite girth is enormous, being twenty- 
four and one half feot at one foot from the ground. Now that 
the historic old elm of Boston is no more, this is undoubtedly 
the largest tree of its species in New England. 

Yet older than the tree are Bome of the lioiues in the neigh* 
borhood — 



and still older are the corroded stones in the village churehyard 
that overlooks the broad estuary of the river, and is washed by 
the poud of the floating istatid below it. Legendary lore clings 
around these aged houses like the mistletoe to the oak, and lends 
its charm to the mystery that overshadows them. 



9 ELIC OF VIWBUBT. 
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In a pKtty pastoral legend Kfias Hasoali Gould gives the 
origin of the old elm, and incidentally, also, an engaging pictuie 
of the farm life of those early titnes with which the legend 
itself ifl associated. 



THE OLD ELM OF NEWBURY. 

H. F. OODLD. 

Did it ever come in jour wa; to pass 
The ailTery pond, with its fringe of grass. 
And threading the laoe hard b j to see 
The VKteran elm of Newbury ? 



Well, that old elm that is now so grand 

Was once a twig in the rustic hand 

Of a youthful peasant, who went one night 

To visit his love by the tender tight 

Of the modest moon and her twinkling host ; 

While the star that lighted bis bosom must. 

And gave to his lonely feet their speed. 

Abode in a cottage beyond the mead. 

It is not recorded how long he stayed 
In the cheerful honse of the smiling maid. 
But when he came out it was late and dark 
And silent ; not even a dog would hark 
To take from his feeling of loneliness, 
And moke the length of hia way seem less. 



An elm grew close by the cottage's eaves. 

So he plucked him a twig well clothed with leaves 

So, sallyiDg forth, with the supple arm 

To serve as a talisman parrying harm, 

He felt that, though his heart was big, 

'T was even stouter for having the twig ; 

For this, he thought, would answer to switch 

Hie horrois away, as he crossed the ditch, 
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The meadow and copse, wheieiu, perchance, 
Will-o'-the-wiep miifht wickedly dance ; 
And, wielding it, keep him. from having a chill 
At the nienacii^ Bound of " ^liippoorwiU I " 
And his flesh from creeping beside the bog 
At the harsh bass voice of the viewless frog j 
In short, he felt that the switch would be 
Guard, plaything, business, and company. 

When he got safe home, and joyfully found 
He still was himself, and living, and sound. 
He planted the twig by his family cot, 
To stand as a monument, markii^ the spot 
It helped him to reach ; and, what was still more, 
BecaDse it had grown by his fair one's door. 

The tw^ took root ; and, as time flew by, 
Its boughs spread wide, and its head grew high i 
While the priest's good service had long been done, 
Which made the youth and the maiden one ; 
And their young scions arose and played 
Around the tree in its leafy shade. 



THE PROPHECY OF SAMUEL SEWALL. 

THIS piece, so full of the milk of human kindness, was 
written to disprove the opinion advanced by the Simple 
Cobbler and others, to whom it is at once a rebuke and an 
answer, that it was impossible to subsist in New England by 
the labor of one's hands alone. It is found in Sewall's " New 
Heaven upon the New Eartfa." So quaintly is it expressed, that 
only the original language can fitly set forth the picture of pros- 
perous abundance that so gladdened the good old man's eyes 
when looking down upon it from the Newbury hiUs. Eetaiti- 
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ing this as much as possible, Mr. Whittier has pfaiased it in 
poetic form that is singularly like the prose version. 

This, let OS say, is the same Samuel Sewall who, as one of 
the witchcraft judges, gained a lasting notoriety, and whose 
marriage to Hannah, the daughter of Mint-master John Hull, 
originated the tradition that she received her own weight in 
silver Pino-Tree shillings as a wedding portion. The family 
has always held a distinguished place in the annals of Colony 
and State; and Sewall's reoiarkable "Diary," to which we 
have before referred, is a storehouse of information concern- 
lug the events and manners of his time. The prophecy is as 
follows : — 

"As loDg as Plum Island shall faithfully keep the commanded 
Post, Notwithstanding the hectoring words and hard blows of the 
proud and boieteroue ocean ; As long as any Salmon or Sturgeon 
shall Bwim in the streams oF Merrimack, or any Perch or Pickeril in 
Crane Pond ; As long as the Sea Fowl shall know the time of their 
coining, and not neglect seasonably to visit the places of tbeb acquaint- 
ance ; As long as any Cattel shall be fed with the Grass growing in 
the meadowB which doe humbly bow themselves before Turkic Hill ; 
As long as any Sheep shall walk upon Old-town Hills, and shall from 
thence pleasantly look down upon the River Parker and the fruitful 
Marishes lying beneath ; As long as any iiee and harmless Doves 
shall find a White Oak or other IW within the township to perch, 
or feed, or build a careless Nest upon, and shall voluntarily present 
themselves to perform the office of Qleanets after Barley Horvent ; 
As long OS Nature shall not grow old and dote, hut shall constantly 
remember to give the rows of Indian Com their education by Poirsj 
— So long shall Christians be bom there ; and being first made meet, 
shall from thence be translated to be made partakers of the Saints of 
Light." 

PEOPHECT OF SAMUEL SEWALL. 

J. O. WHITTIER. 

I 8KB it all like a chart unrolled. 

But my thoughts are full of the past and old ; 

I hear the tales of my boyhood told, 
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Aiid the ahadowa and sbapes of earlj dajB 

Flit dimlj by in the veiling faaxe, 

With measured movement and rhythmic chime 

Weaving like ebuttleg my web of rhyme. 

I think of the old man wise and ([ood 

Who once on yon misty hiUeides stood, 

(A poet who never meaau[«d rhyme, 

A seer nnknown to hia dull-eared time,) 

And, propped on his staff of a^, looked down. 

With his boyhood's love, on his native town, 

Where, written, as if on its hills and plains, 

His harden of prophecy yet remains. 

For the voices of wood, and wave, and wind 

To read in the ear of the musing mind; — 

"As long as Plnm Island, to guard the coast. 
As Ood appointed, shall keep its poft ; 
As long as a salmon shall haunt the deep 
Of Merrimack Biver, or stoigeon leap ; 
As long as pickerel, swift and slim. 
Or red-backed perch, in Crane Pond swim ; 
As long as the annual sea-fowl know 
Their time to come and their time to go ; 
Aa long as cattle ehall roam at will 
The green gnss meadows by Turkey Hill ; 
As long as sheep shall look Irom the aide 
OfOldtown Hill on marishes wide. 
And Parker River, and salt-sea tide ; 
Aa long as a wandering pigeon shall search 
The fields below from his white-oak perch. 
When the barley-harvest is ripe and shorn, 
And the dry huska fall from the standing com ; 
As long as Nature shall not grow old, 
Nor drop her work from her doting hold. 
And her care for the Indian com foi^t, 
And tbe yellow rows in pairs to set, — 
So long shall Christians here be bom, 
Grow up and ripen as Qod's sweet corn, — 
By the beak of l»rd, by the breath of (roct, 
Shall never a holy ear be lost, 
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But, husked bj Deatb, in the Planter's sight, 
Be sown again in the fields of light ! " 

The Island skill iB purple with pluina, 

Up the river the sftlmon comes, 

The Anigeon leaps, and the wild-fowl feeds 

On hillside berries and nmrish Beeds, — 

All the beautiful signs remain, 

From spring'time sowing to autumn mn 

The good man's vision returns again ! 

And let us hope, as well we can. 

That the Silent Ange! who gamers man 

Maj &id Bome gmin as of old he found 

In the human cornfield ripe and sound. 

And the Lord of the Harvest deign to own 

The precions seed by the fatheia sown ! 



THE DOUBLE-HEADED SNAKE. 

ONE doee not go &r into the history of our legendary lore 
without making the discovery that Cotton Mather's study, 
like that of his father before him, was the congenial receptacle 
for everything that might happen in New England out of the 
common. Upon this centre the dark tales converged like a 
flight of bats in the night His &ther had solicited the Kew- 
England ministers to contribute everything of a marvellous 
character that might come within their knowledge or under 
their observation, to the end that the mysterious workings of 
Providence night if possible be cleared up, and the relation to 
human afiaire, — which it was not foramomeut doubted they 
sustained, — be so adjusted as to point a moral or adorn a tale. 
To this sagacious foresight we owe that singularly interesting 
hook, the " Bemarkable Providences," of Increase Mather. To 
this we also owe the Double-Headed Snake of Newbury, — a 
reptile that would certainly have made the fortune of any itine- 
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nmt BboTxaan of our own period, have put the fo<ii-l€gged girl 
completely into the shade, and have caused the devil-fish of 
Yictor Hugo to shed tears of Texation. 

The account of this wonderful snake comes in a letter from 
the fieveiend Christopher Toppan, minister of Newbury, ad- 
dressed to Cotton Mather. Considering that it emauatea from 
a source so entirely respectable and trustworthy, it is to be hoped 
that nobody will treat it as an idle vill^ie tale. He writes : — 

" Concerning the Araphislneiia, as soon as I received your commands 
I made diligent enquiiy of several persons who saw it after it was 
dead. . . . They directed me, for further information, ... to the per- 
sons who saw it alive, and killed it, which were two or three lads, 



TB I>OirBLI>-HBU>ZD SHAKB. 

about twelve or fourteen i one of which,n pert, senaible youngster, told 
me yt one of bis mates, running towards him, cryed out there was a 
snake with two beads running after him, upon which he run to him ; 
and the snake getting into a puddle of water, he with a stick pulled 
him out, after which it came toward him, and as he went baclcwards 
and forward, so the aruike would doe likewise. After a little time, the 
snake, npon his striking at him, gathered np his whole body into a 
sort of quoil, except both head*, which kept towards bim, and he dis- 
tinctly saw two moutAj and two itiru/e (as they are vulgarly called), 
which stings or tongues it kept putting forth after the usual manner 
of snakes till he killed it 
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"Po$t»eript. — Before ensealing I spoke with the other man who 
examined the Amphisbnna (and he ia also a man of credit), aikd he 
aSBores me yt it had resllj two bettde, one at each end, two mouths, 
two atings, or toDgaee, and «o forth. 

" Sir, I have nothing more to add, but that he maj have a lemem- 
btance in 70UI prajeis who is, 

" Sir, your most bumble servant, 

" Chbibtophsr Toppajj." 



THE DOUBLE-HEADED SNAKE OF NEWBUKY. 



Far away in the twilight time 
Of every people, in every dime, 
Dragons and grilfins and monsters dire, 
Bom of water, and air, and fire, 
Or nursed, tike the Python, in the mud 
And ooze of the old Deucalioa flood. 
Crawl and wriggle and foam with rage, 
Through dusk tradition and ballad age. 
So from the childhood of Newbury town 
And ita time of fable the tale comes down 
Of a terror which haunted bush and brake. 
The Auphisbena, the Double Snake ! 

Whether he lurked in the Oldtown feu 

Or the gray emrth-flax of the Devil's Den, 

Or swam in the wooded Artichoke, 

Or coiled by the Northman's Written Rock, 

Nothing on record is left to show ; 

Only the fact that he lived, we know, 

And left the cast of a doable head 

In the scaly mask which he yearly shed. 

For he carried a head where bis tail should be. 

And the two, of course, could never t^ree, 

But wriggled about with main and might, 

Now to the left and now to the right ; 
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Pulling and twisting this way and that, 
Neither knew wbat the other was aL 

Far and wide the tale was told, 

Like a enowball growing while it rolled. 

The nurse huuhed with it the baby's crj ; 

And it eerved, in the worthy minister's eye. 

To paint the primitive serpent by. 

Cotton Mather came gatlopitig down 

All the way to Newbury town, 

With his eyes agog aiid his ears set wide, 

And his marve1li)ua inkhom at bin side ; 

Stirring the while in the shallow pool 

Of hia brains for the lore he learned at sohoo). 

To garnish the story, with here a* streak 

Of Latin, and there another of Greek : 

And the tales he heard and the notes he took, 

Behold! are they not in his Wondei^Book t 



THOMAS MACY, THE EXILE. 

THE archives of Massachusetts once more furnish the inci< 
dent couceming which, as in the " King's Missive," a 
letter — a mere scrap — has sufficed for the poet to construct his 
legend. 

Thomas Macy, yeoman, of Salisbniry, in the county of Essex, 
is the subject of 'VVhittier's ballad entitled " The Exiles," which 
first appeared in the " North Star," a Philadelphia annual. As it 
was then published, it had two stanzas more than it now has in 
the author's collected poems. 

This Macy, the hero of the poem, was complained of for hav- 
ing ^ven shelter to some " notorious " Quakers, or vagabonds, 
as the law then termed them, in his own house. This simple 
act of hospitality being in violation of the law prohibiting any 
man to open his door to a Quaker, no matter how urgent soever 
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the call upon his humanity might be, Mac;, the oSeading cul- 
prit, was cited forthwith to appear before the General Court at 
Boston to answer the complaint preferred against him. 

Instead of complying with the requisition which very few 
would be found willing in those days to disobey, Macy wrote an 
humble, apolc^tic, and deprecatory letter to the General Court 
The letter indicates a man of a very different stamp from the 
antique hero that the poem depicts in the act of cheating the 
minions of the law of their prey. From its terms we have little 
notion that the " Bold Macy," as he is styled there, was cast in 
the same stern mould that the martyrs are ; but we have a very 
distinct one, that if not actually a craven, he believed that is his 
case discretion was the better part of valor. At any rate, he 
wisely concluded to keep out of the clutches of the law, and did 
so. We are sure that the reader would regard any tampering 
with Macy's letter as unpardonable as we do. He says : — 

"Tbia is to entreat the honored court not to be offended because 
of my non-appearance. It is not from any slighting the authority of 
this honored court, nor from feare to answer the case, but I have bin 
for Slime weeks past very ill, and am so at present, and notwithstand- 
ing my illness, yet I, desirous to appear, have done my utmost 
endeavour to hire a horee, but cannot procure one at present. I being 
at present destitnte have endeavoured to purchase, but at present can- 
not attaine it, but I shall relate the truth of the case as my answer 
should be to ye honored court, and more cannot be proved, nor so 
much. On a rainy morning there came to my house Edward Whar- 
ton and three men more ; the said Wharton spoke to me, saying that 
they were travelin}; eastward, and desired me to direct them in the 
way to Hampton, and asked me how far it was to Casco bey. I never 
saw any of ye men afore except Wharton, neither did I require their 
names, or who they were, but by their carriage I thought they might 
be Quakers, and told them so, and therefore desired them to passe on 
their way, saying to them I might possibly give offence in entertain- 
ing them, and as soone as the violence of the rain ceased (for it rained 
very hanl) they went away, and I never saw them since. The time 
that they stayed in the house was about three quarters of an hoUTf 
but I can safely affirme it was not an hour. They spake not many 
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words in the tiine, neither was I at leisure to talke with them, for t 
came home wet to the skin immediately afore they came to the hoaae, 
and I found mf wife nick in bed. If this aatisfie not the hiniored 
court, I shall subject to their sentence. I have not willingly offended. 
I un ready to serve and obey yon in the Lord. 

"Tho. Mact." 



Three of these men, being preacherB, conld look for no mercy 
feom the Puritan Biithoritiea, who charged them with going about 
seducing his Majesty's good eubjects to their "cursed" opinions. 
One of them, Edward Wharton, waa an old offender. Two of 
them, Robinson and Stevenaun, are the same persons vrho, a 
little later on, were hanged at Boston, as related in oar account 
of Mrs. Dyer. These itineranta undoubtedly knew where to 
apply, and to whom. Macy knew Wharton ; he was fully 
aware of the risk that he ran in breaking the law. But he and 
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other Qoakers of Nevbuiy and Saliabiiij had already pnichased 
the Island of Nantucket, to which it now seems probable that 
thej intended removing out of harm's way, as that island was 
not within the jurisdiction of the Bay Colony. 

Having thos secured an asylum in advance, and the tieueml 
Court refusing to allow his explanation or accept his apoli^y, 
ttadition now steps in to inform us that, immediately upon 
learning the sentence of the Court, Macy and his wife took an 
open boat, put their chQdren and their movable effecte into it, 
and in this frail conveyance they made their way along the 
coast to Cape Cod, and thence to Nantucket. Edward Starbuck, 
of Salisbuiy, accompanied them. Through persecution, then, 
Macy became the fitat white inhabitant of this fkmed isle of the 
sea ; and from his lauding at Maddequet in the autumn of 1 659 
its settlement dates in history. 

The ballad supposes Macy's house to be suddenly surrounded 
by a troop of horsemen while the proscribed Wharton is under 
the protection of his roof. Macy disputes with the sheriff until 
the minister, who is supposed to be present, urges the officer also 
to seize Macy, whereupon the goodman and bis wife, breaking 
away from them, run for the river : — 

Ho ! speed the Macya, neck or nai^ht, — 



The plashing on its pebbled shore 
Was music to their ear. 



A leap — they gain the boat —and there 
The goodman wieldn bis our ; 

" IHluck betide them all,"— be cried. — 
" The laggaida upon the shore." 

Down through Ihe crashing underwood, 

The buriy sheriff came : — 
"Stand, goodman Macy, — yield thyself j 

Tield in the King's own name." 
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" Now out upoD thy hangman's face 1" 
fiold Uacy answered then, — 

"Whip women on the village green, 
But meddle not with men." 

With Bkilfol haod and waiy eye 
The harbor-bttT was crossed ; — 

A playtMng of the restless wavi^ 
The boat on ocean tossed. 

Thej passed the gray rocks of Cape Ann, 
And QlouccBter's harbor-bar ; 

The watcb'fire of the garrison 
Shone like a setting star. 

Par round the bleak and Btormy Cape 

The vent'rous Macy passed, 
And on Nantucket's naked isle, 

Drew up his boat at last. 

And yet that isle reniaineth 

A lefuge of the free. 

As when true-hearted Macy 

Beheld it from the sea. 

God bless the sea-beat island ! — 

And grant for eTermore, 

That charity and freedom dwell 

As now upon her shore I 



TELLING THE BEES- 

RESPECTING bees, one very old superatition among others 
is, as T can strictly affirm, still cherished, surviving, appar- 
ently, tbrough that peculinrity of the mind which, the event being 
uncertain, elects to give it the benefit of the doubt rather than to 
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discard it as a cbUdisb and meaningless custom. This is the com- 
mon belief that bees must be made acquainted with the death of 
any member of the family, otherwise these intelligent little crea- 
tures will either desert the hive in a pet, or leave off working and 
die inside of iL The old way of doing this was for the goodwife 
of the house to go and hang the stand of hives with black, the 
usual symbol of mourning, she at the same time softly humming 
some doleful tune to heiself. Another way was for the master 



to approach the hives and rap gently upon them. When the 
bees' attention was thus secured, he would say in a low voice 
that such ot such a person — mentioning the name — was dead. 
This pretty and touching supeTBtition is the subject of one of 
Whittier's " Home BaUada." 

Here is the place ; right over the hill 

Runs the path I took ; 
You can see the gap in the old wall still. 

And the Btepping-ctoDea in the shallow brook. 

There are the beehives ranged in the eun ; 

And down by the brink 
Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed o'ermn. 

Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 
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Berore them, under tbe garden-wdl, 

Forward and back, 
Went drearilf singing the chore^irl amall. 

Draping each hive with a shred of black. 



Trembling, I liBteoed : the si 

Had the chill of snow ; 
For I knew ebe was telling tbe bees of one 

Qone on the journey we all most go I 

Then I said to Divself, " My Mary weeps 

For the dead to-day : 
Haply her blind old grandsire sleeps 

Tbe fret and the pain of his age away." 

But her dog whined low ; on the doorway sill, 

With his cane to his chin, 
Tbe old man sat ; and tbe cboce-gjrt still 

Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 

"Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hencel 
Uistress Maiy is dead and gonel " 
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HAMPTON LEGENDS. 

THE Btrip of coast extending from the Merrimack to the 
Piscotaqua is an almost unbroken line of hard sand-beach 
cashed by the ocean. Salisbury Sands begins and Hampton 
and Bye continue the line that is only interrupted where some 
creek cnts a way through it, or 
some bIpAk foreland thrusts 
itself out from the shore. Salis- 
bury has for more than a hun- 
dred years been celebiated for 
the annual gatherings that ito 
citizens hold on the beach there, 
in imitation of the "dam feasts" 

of the Indians, with whom the boae's HEiC 

custom originated, and who made 

the occasion one of much ceremony and solemnity, inasmuch 
as the sea was to them a great harvest-field provided by their 
God of Plenty for the sustenance of his red children. 

Whittier's " Tent on the Beach " was pitched at the mouth of 
Hampton River, at the extremity of the Salisbury Sands ; and 
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this is also the locality of the " Wreck of Eivermouth," found 
in that collection, which is something in the manner of Long- 
fellow's " Tales of a Wayside Inn," the " tent " here doing the 
duty of the ancient tavern there. Both are, however, in their 
method, a distinct reminiscence of the " Decamerone " of Boc- 
caccio. But Whittier's is a voice arising from the sea, full of its 
charm and mystery. Standing at his tent door, — 

Northward a green bluff broke the ehaiii 
Of Band-billa ; southward stretched a plain 
Of salt-grafls, with a river winding down, 
Sail-whitened, and beyond the steeples of the town. 

That is Boar's Head; the Merrimack, with Nevburyport in 

the distance. 

Again, the poet points us to — 

■ the sunny isles in view, 
Eaet of the grisly Head of the Boar ; 

and then to where — 

Agamenticus lifts its blue 
Disk of a cloud the woodlands o'er. 

So we feel that the "Tent on the Beach," instead of emanat- 
ing from within the narrow limits of four walls, where the doors 
are securely bolted and barred against the weather, is the voice 
of N^ature henelf, — of the free breeze, the biUows, and the foam, 
which imparts the invigorating quality to these verses, and gives 
them a distinct and captivating outof-door flavor. 

Of his legendary stories that are associated with Hampton the 
poet says : — 

A simple plot is mine : legends and runes 
Of credulous days ; old fancies, that have lain 
Silent from boyhood, taking voice again. 
Warmed into life ODce more, even as the tnnes 
That, frozen in the fabled hunting-horn. 
Thawed into sound. 
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Haupton, formerly the ludian Wmnicnmet, is an old border 
settlement of the Bay Colony, that was transferred, through the 
blundering of her agents, to New Hampshire when the long 
dispute about the boundary between the two governmenta was 
finally settled. The singular and apparently eccentric course of 
this line, resembling a Virginia fence, ia not due to chance, but 
to the crookedness of Colonial politics. While this controversy 
was pending, the l^islative bodies of both governments once 
held a session at Hampton Falls, — which course, it was thoi^ht, 
by bringing the rival interests together, might end the dispute, 
but did not. Whereupon some poetaster of the period gave the 
following rhymed version of the "pomp and circumstance" 
attending the entry of the Massocbusette dignitaries into the 
humble frontier village. He says : — 

Dear Paddy, you ne'er did behold such a sight 

As yesterday morning was seen before night. 

You in oU yonr bom days naw, nor 1 did n't neither. 

So many fine horses and men ridu t<^thef. 

At the head the lower honse trotted two in a row. 

Then all the higher honse pranced after the low ; 

Then the Oovemor'e coach galloped on like the wind, 

And the last that came foiemost were troopers behind. 

But I fear it means no good to yonr neck nor mine. 

For they say t is to fix a right place for the lina 

As soon as you have crossed this line, the people, pointing 
toward their mountains, will tell you that there is no air like New- 
Hampsbire air. As soon as you shall have passed beyond this 
boundary you no longer breathe tbe atmosphere of the old 
Puritan life, but one emanating from a different and antagonistic 
source, — into which, nevertheless, the mora vigorous currents 
originating on the other side of the border constantly infused 
themselves and kept it pure. 

The most interesting thing about Hampton, apart from its 
legends, is the singular promontory of Boai'a Head, which is 
■one of the noted resorts of the New-England coast, and one of 
the earliest to be visited for health oi pleasure. 
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Boil's Head is indeed a pnzzle. It b a heap of drift gentlj 
ascending from the marshes to the crumbling brow of a lofty 
headland, against which, iax below you, the sea dashes wildly. 
The bowlders sticking in its sides look as if they might have 
been shot there in the days when stones suppUed the want of 
cannon-balls ; for we look around without seeing anything to 
account for their presence. It is wind-swept and treeless. A few 
dwarf junipers and some clumps of bushes cling mournfully to its 
sides, which tbey are unable to ascend. A low reef stretching 
out towards the southeast, resembling the broken vertebrffi of 
some fabled sea-monster, shows in what direction the grand old 
headland has most suffered from the unremitting work of demo- 
lition carried on by the waves, which pour and break like an 
avalanche over the blackened bowlders, and fly hissing into the 
air like the dust rising fixim its ruins. As if to confirm this 
theory, nothing grows on the southeast point, while on the 
northeast grasses flourish and daisies nod to the cool sea-breeze. 
We say ^oin, Boar's Head ia a puzzle. 

It is indeed an inspiring sight to see the surf breakit^ on 
each side of you in a continuous line of foam from the mouth 
of the Merrimack to Little Boar's Head, and then, turning tow- 
aids the ofiiug, see the dark cluster of the Isles of Shoals lying 
low on the still more extended expanse of the ocean. 



JONATHAN MOULTON AND THE DEVIL. 

(From " The Heart of Ihe White Mountains.") 

THE legendary hero of Hampton is General Jonathan 
Monlton. He is no fictitious personage, but one of ver- 
itable flesh and blood, who, having acquired considerable celebrity 
in the old ware, lives on through the medium of a local legend. 

The General, says the legend, encountered a far more notable 
advereaiy than Abenaki warriors or conjurers, among whom ha 
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had lived, and whom it was the passion of his life to ext«r- 
miDat«. 

In an evil hour his jcaming to amass wealth suddenly led 
him to declare that he would sell his soul for the possession of 
unbounded riches. Think of the Devil, and he is at your elbow. 
The fatal declaration was no soonet made — the General was 
sitting alone by his fireside — than a shower of epatks came 
down the chimney, out of which stepped a man dressed from 
top to toe in black velvet. The astonished Moulton noticed 
that the etranger's mfBes were not even smutted. 

" Your servant. General ! " quoth the stranger, suavely. " But 
let us make haste, if you please, for I am expected at the Gov- 
ernor's iu a quarter of an hour," he added, picking up a live 
coal with bis thumb and forefinger, and consulting his watch 

The General's wits began to desert him. Portsmouth was 
five leagues— long ones at that — from Hampton House, and his 
strange visitor talked, with the utmost unconcern, of getting 
there in fifteen minutes! His astonishment caused him to stam- 
mer out, — 

" Then you must be the — " 

"Tush! what signifies a namel" interrupted the stranger, 
with a deprecating wave of the hand. "Come, do we under- 
stand each other t la it a bargain, oi not)" 

At the talismanic word " bargain " the General pricked up his 
ears. He had often been heard to say that neither man nor 
devil could get the better of him in a trade. He took out his 
jack-knife and began to whittle. Tlie Devil took out his, and 
began to pare his nails. 

" But what proof have I' that you can perform what you 
promise 1" demanded Moulton, pureing up his mouth and con- 
tracting his bushy eyebrows, like a man who is not to be taken 
in by mete appearances. 

The fiend ran his fingers carelessly through bis peruke, when 
a shower of golden guineas fell to the floor and rolled to the 
four comers of the room. The GenenU quickly stooped to pick 
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up one ; but do sooner had hie fiDgers closed upon it, than be 
dropped it with a yell. It was red-hot ! 

The Devil chuckled; "Try again," he said. But Moulton 
shook his head and retreated a step. 

" Don't be afraid," 

Moulton cautiously touched a coin ; it was cool. He weighed 
it in bis hand, and rung it on the table ; it was full weight and 
true ring. Then he went down on his hands and kneea, and 
began to gather up the guineas with feverish haste. 

"Are you satisfied 1" demanded Satan. 

" Completely, your Majesty." 

" Then to business. By the way, have you anything to drink 
in the house t " 

"There is some Old Jamaica in the cupboard." 

" Excellent ! I am as thirsty as a Puritan on election-day," 
said the Devil, seating himself at the table, and negligently 
flinging bis mantle back over his shoulder, so as to show the 
jeWfiUed clasps of his doublet 

Moulton brought a decanter and a couple of glasses from the 
cupboard, filled one, and passed it to bis infernal guest, who 
tast«d it, and smacked his lips with the air of a connoisseur, 
Moulton watched every gesture, " Does your Excellency not 
find it to your tastel" he ventured to ask ; having the secret 
idea that he might get the Devil drunk, and so outwit him. 

" H'ni, I have drunk worse. But let me show you how to 
make a salamander," replied Satan, touching the lighted end of 
the taper to the liquor, which instantly buret into a epectml blue 
flame. The fiend then raised the tankard to the height of his 
eye, glanced approvingly at the blaze, — which to Moulton'e 
disordered intellect resembled an adder's forked and agile tongue, 
— nodded, and said, patronizingly, "•To our better acquaint- 
ance ! " He then quaSed the contents at a single gulp. 

Moulton shuddered ; this was not the way he had been 
used to seeing healths drunk. He pretended, however, to drink, 
for fear of giving oSence ; but somehow the liquor choked him. 
The demon set down the tankard, and observed, in a matter^f- 
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fact v/ay that put bis listener in a cold sneat : " Now that yoa 
are convinced I am able to make 70U the richest man in all tha 
province, listen ! Have I your ear? It is well! In considera- 
tion of your agreement, duly signed and sealed, to deliver your 
soul " — here he drew a parchment from his breast — "I engage, 
on my part, on the first day of every month, to fill your boots 
with golden elephants, Ube these before you. But mark me 
well," said Satan, holding up a forefinger glittering with dia- 
monds, " if you try to play ma any trick, you will repent it ! I 
know you, Jonathan Moulton, and shall keep my eye upon you; 
so beware ! " 

Moulton flinched a little at this plain speech ; but a thought 
seemed to strike him, and he brightened up. Satan opened the 
scroll, smoothed out the creases, dipped a pen in the inkhom at 
his girdle, and pointing to a blank apace, said, laconically, 
" Sign ! " 

Moulton hesitated. 

" If you are afraid," sneered Satan, " why put me to all this 
trouble 1 " and he began to put the gold in his pocket. 

His victim seized the pen ; but bis hand shook so that be could 
not write. He gulped down a mouthful of rum, stole a look at 
his infernal guest, who nodded his head by way of encourage- 
ment, and a second time approached his pen to the paper. The 
struggle was soon over. The unhappy Moulton wrote his name 
at the bottom of the fatal list, which ha was astonished to see 
numbered some of the highest person^ea in the proviuce. " I 
shall at least be in good company," he muttered. 

" Good ! " said Satan, rising and putting the scroll carefully 
away within his breast. " Rely on me. General, and be sure you 
keep faith. Romember ! " So saying, the demon waved bis 
hand, flung his mantle about him, and vanished up the chimney. 

Satan performed his part of the contract to the letter. On the 
first day of every month the boots, which were hung on the crane 
in the fireplace the night before, were found in the morning stuffed 
full of guineas. It is true that Moulton had ransacked the vil- 
lage for the largest pair to be found, and bad finally secuied a 
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brace of trooper's jack-boots, which came nearly up to the 
wearer's thigh ; but the coutiact merely expressed boots, and 
the Devil does not stand upon trifles. 

Moulton rolled in wealth ; everything prospered. His neigh- 
bors regarded him first with euvy, then with aversion, at last 
with fear, ^ot a few afEinned that he had entered into a 
league with the Evil One. Others shook their heads, saying, 
"What does it signify^ — that man would outwit the Devil 
himself." 

But one morning, when the fiend came as usual to fill the 
boots, what was his astonishment to find that he could not fill 
them. He poured in the guineas, but it was like pouring water 
into a rat-hole. The more he put in, the more the quantity 
seemed to diminish. In vain he persisted ; the boots could not 
be filled. 

The Devil scratched his eat. " I must look into this," he 
reflected. No sooner said, than he attempted to descend ; but in 
doing BO he found his progress suddenly stopped. A good 
reason. The chimney was choked up with guineas I Foaming 
with lage, the demon tore tiie boots &om the crane. The crafty 
General had cut off the soles, leaving only the legs for the Devil 
to fiU. The chamber was knee^ieep with gold. 

The Devil gave a horrible grin, and disappeared. The same 
night Hampton House was burned to the ground, the General only 
escaping in bis shirt. He had been dreaming he was dead and 
in heU. His precious guineas were secreted in the wainscot, the 
ceiling, and other hiding-places known only to himself He 
blasphemed, wept, and tore hie bair. Suddenly he grew calm. 
After all, the loss was not irreparable, he reflected. Gold would 
melt, it is true ; but he would find it all, — of conise he would, — 
at daybreak, run into a solid lump in the cellar, — every guinea. 
That is true of ordinary gold. 

The General worked with the energy of despair, clearing away 
the rubbish. He refused all ofiers of assistance ; he dared not 
accept them. But the gold had vanished. Whether it was 
really consumed, or had passed again into the massy entrails of 
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the earth, will oever be known. It ia ojily certain that every 

vestige of it had disappeared. 

When the General died and was buried, strange rumors began 
to circulate. To quiet them, the grave was opened; but when 
the lid was removed {rom the coffin, it was found to be empty. 

Another legend runs to the effect that upon the death of his 
wife under — as evil report would have it — very suspicious 
circumstances, the General paid his court to a young woman 
who had been the companion of his deceased spouse. They 
were married. In the middle of the night the young bride 
awoke with a start. She felt an inviBible hand trying to take 
off from her finger the wedding-ring that had once belonged to 
the dead and buried Mrs. Moulton. Shrieking with fngbt, she 
jumped out of bed, thus awaking her husband, who tried in 
vain to calm her fears. Caudles were lighted and search made 
for the ring ; but as it could never be found a^rain, the ghostly 
visitor was supposed to have carried it away with her. This 
story is the same that is told by Whittier in the " Navr Wife 
and the Old." 



GOODY COLE. 

GOODWIFE Eunice Cole, the witch of Hampton, was for a 
quarter of a century or more the tenor of the people of 
that town, who believed her to have sold herself body and soul 
to the Devil. Whom we hate we also fear. The bare mention 
of her name would, it is said, hush crying children into silence, 
or hurry truant boys to school. Although ahe was repeatedly 
thrown into prison, she was yet unaccountably suffered to con- 
tinue to live the life of an outcast, until death finalljr freed the 
community from .their fears. In 1680 she was brought before 
the Quarter Sessions to answer to the charge of being a witch ; 
and though there was "noe full proof" that she was a witch, yet 
for the satisfaction of the Couri^, which "vehemently suspects her 
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SO to be," and probably too of the people. Major WaldroD, the 
preaiding magiatrate, ordered her to be imprisoned, with " a lock 
kept OQ her leg," at the pleasure of the Court. As she was firat 
prosecuted as early as 1656, she must have been a very old 
womao when tbia barsb sentence was pronounced. For some 
years — how many it is not known — Goody Cole lived alone in a 
hovel which stood a little way back from the spot where the 
Academy now stands ; and in this wretched hut, without a friend 
to soothe her last moments, she miserably died. Several days 
elapsed before her death became known ; and even then, sucb 
was the fear her supposed powers bad inspired, that it required 
a great deal of oourage on the part of the inhabitants to force 
an entrance into her cabin, where she lay dead. When this had 
been done, the body was dragged outside, a hole hastily dug, 
into which it was tumbled, and then — conformably with current 
Buperatitinn — a stake was driven through it, in order to exorcise 
the baleful influence she was supposed to have possessed. 

The ballad supposes her to have cast the spell of her malevo- 
lence over a merry company of villagers who sailed out of the 
river for a day of pleasure, — soon to be turned into mourning 
by the drowning of the whole party, the storm in which they 
perished being raised by Goody Cole. 



THE WRECK OF RIVERMOTTTH. 

J. O. WHITTIER. 

Once, in the old Colonial days, 

Two hundred years ago and more, 
A boat sailed down through the winding ways 

Of Hampton River to that low shore, 
Full of a goodly company 
Sailing out on the summer sea, 
Veering to catch the land-breeze light. 
With the Boar to left and the Rocks to right. 
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" Fie on the witeh ! " cried a meny girl, 

Am they rounded the point where Goody Cole 
Sat by her door with her wheel atwirl, 
A bent and blear-eyed poor old aoul, 
" Oho 1 " she muttered, " ye 're brave to-day 1 
But I bear the little waves laugh and say, 
'The biolb will be uold that waits at home ; 
For it 's one to go, but another to come 1 ' " 

" She 'e cursed," said the skipper ; " epeak her &ir : 

I 'm scary always to see her shake 
Her wicked he&d, with its wild gray hair, 

And nose like a hawk, and eyes like a snake." 
But merrily still, with laugh and shout. 
From Hampton River the boat sailed out, 
Till the huts and the flakes on Star seemed nigh. 
And they lost the scent of the pines of Bye. 

They dropped their lines in the lazy tide. 
Drawing up haddock and mottled cod ; 

They saw not the Shadow that walked beside. 
They heard not the feet with silence shod. 

But thicker and thicker a hot mist grew. 

Shot by the lightnings through and through ; 

And muffled growls, like the growl of a beast, 

Ran along the sky from west to east. 



The skipper hauled at the heavy sail : 
" God be our help 1 " he only cried. 
As the roaring gale, like the stroke of a flail. 

Smote the boat on its starboard side. 
The Shoalsmen looked, but saw alone 
Dark films of rain-cloud slantwise blown, 
Wild rocks lit np by the lightning's glare. 
The strife and torment of sea and air. 

Qoody Cole looked ont from her dooi : 

The Isles of Shoals were droivnetl and gone, 

Scarcely she saw the Head of the Boar 
Toaa the foam from tusks of stone. 
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She clasped her hands with a grip of paiii, 
The tear on her cheek was uot uf rain : 
" They are lost," she muttered, " boat and ere 
Lord, forgive me ! mj wonk were true ! " 

Suddenly seawaid ewept the squall ; 

The low Bua smote through cloudy rock ) 
The Shoals stood clear in the light, and all 

The trend of the coast lay hard and black. 
But fat and wide as eye could reach. 
No life was seen upon wave or beach ; 
The boat that went out at morning never 
Sailed back again into Hampton River. 



POETSMOUTH LEGENDS. 

THE early voyagers aoon discovered the Piscataqua River, 
and they quickly perceived its odvaiit^es as a harbor. 
Theie was Agamenticus for a landmark, and there was a swift- 
flowing tide, which the natives told them was never frozen. 
There were spacious basins, deep and sheltered, in which a navy 
might ride seciirely ; and there were also high and gently slop- 
ing banks, over which the swaying pines looked down upon their 
own dark shadows in the eddying stream below. The river was 
found to conduct into a fertile and heavily-timbered r^on, of 
which it was the natural outlet. The shores were seen to afford 
admirable sites for the settlement that one and the other were 
destined to support. 

This was accordingly begun in 1623, under the direction and 
by the authority of Gorges andMason, in whom the successful 
experiment of the Plymouth Pilgrims had inspired new hopes of 
turning their royal grants to account. 

The promoters of the settlement were Churchmen, who had 
little sympathy with Puritan ideas, and none at all with its 
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Bcheme of government ; and as some of tbose who had found 
the rule of these ideas too hard for their stomachs had removed 
into New Hampsliira, a prejudice grew up between the two com- 
munities, which for the rest, afford to the student of history an 
example of two diverse systems growing up side by side. 
Wheelwright and bis friends were of the latter class. Time, 
mutual interest, and the rapid ascendency obtained by the sister 
colony, with other considerations, finally closed the breach. 

The nystem of (Gorges and Mason, to establish a colony of ten- 
ants having only leaseholds subject to quit-rente, which they 
should govern by their agents, worked only eventual evil to 
themselvc-s. It was an attempt to graft the landed system of 
Old upon New England by the side of the freehold plan of the 
thrifty and sagacious Massachusetts patentees ; and it was a dis- 
astrous failure. Finding that they were growing poor, while the 
Puritan freeholders were growing rich, the people threw off their 
yoke, and sought a union with Massachusetts. 

Still, the old leaven of prejudice survived in the descendants 
of the original inhabitants, who loved royalty and its forms, 
adhered to the Mother-Church and its traditions, and felt no 
sympathy whatever for the austere manners, the rigid economy, 
or the quasi-ecclesiastical government of their more powerful 
neighbors. These people gave tone to the principal settlement ; 
and since there was no aristocracy of blood, one of wealth rose 
and flourished in its stead. 

As the capital, the chief town, and the only seaport of the 
province, Portsmouth long enjoyed a peculiar distinction. It 
remained the political centre until the seat of government was 
transferred, early in tlie present century, to the interior of the 
State. Inevitable changes turned commerce into other channels. 
Its commercial importance waned, progress was arrested, and the 
place came to a standstill ; and it is to-day more remarkable for 
what it has been than for what it is. 

Therefore Portsmouth has the stamp of a coin of fifty yeare 
^o. It is of the true weight an<l ring, but the date and the 
legend are old. The best houses are still the oldest ; and those 
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of the Weotworths, the Laogdons, and the Sherbuniea, rival 
the traditional spleudors of the Colonial mansioiia of the Puritan 
capital in spaciouaiieas, richness of decoration, and that rare 
combination of simplicity and elegance which lifted the Colonial 
magnate above the heads of his own generation, and has made 
his housekeeping the adminitioD of onrs. It is among these old 
houses that we must look for our legendary lore. 

The West of England aeaports are known to have iiirnished 
a great proportion of the original settlers in New England j and 
certainly no class were more susceptible to the influence of 
superstition than these sea-faring or sea-subsisting people. Upon 
the folk-lore of home was now grafted that of the Indian ; whilst 
over this again hovered the mystery of an unexplored country, 
— in itself a keen spur to the appetite that grows with what 
it feeds upon. The region round about Portsmouth, Newcastle, 
Kittery, York, and the Isles of Shoals, is therefore prolific in 
legends of a homely and primitive kind ; one of which we are 
about to relate. 



THE STONE-THROWING DEVIL. 

UNDER the title of "Lithoboha," the story of the Stone- 
Throwing Devil was printed in London in the year 1698. 
It purports to be the narrative of an eye-witness, and is signed 
with the initials " K. C." This tract, consisting of a few leaves 
only, is now extremely rare; but a synopsis of its contents 
may he found in the "Wonderful Providences" of Increase 
Mather. 

Geoi^e Walton was an inhabitant of Portemouth in the year 
1682. He bad incurred the bitter enmity of an old woman of 
the neighborhood by taking from her a strip of land to which 
she laid claim ; and it is the opinion of the writers whom we 
have quoted that she, being a witch, was at the bottom of all 
the mischief that subsequently drove Walton's &mily to the 
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brink of despair. This beldam bad in fact told Walton tbat 
he abould never peacefully enjoy the land he bad wrested from 
her. 

One still Sabbath night in June all at once a shower of stones 
rattled against the sides and roof of Walton's bouse. It came 
as fiercely and as unexpectedly as a summer hailstorm. As 
soon as it had ceased, the startled inmates, who were in bed, 
Inimed on their clothes and sallied out to see if they could 
discover the perpetrators of this outrage upon the peace and quiet 
of the family. It was ten o'clock, and a bright moonlight 
uight They found the gate taken ofT the hinges and carried 
to a distance from the house, but could neither see nor hear 
anything of the stone-throwers. 

While thus engaged, a second volley of atones wliistled about 
their beads, which drove them, much terrified by its sudden- 
ness and fury, back to the shelter of the house. Tliey. first 
went into the porch ; but tbe stones reaching them here, they 
were quickly pelted out of this into an inner chamber, where, 
having bolted and barred all tbe doors, they awaited in no calm 
&ame of mind the next demonstration of their assailants. Some 
had been struck and hurt, and all were in consternation. But 
to the dismay of these poor people, this proved no secure refuge ; 
for the stone battery opened again presently, filling the room 
itself with flying missiles, which crashed through the casements, 
scattering tbe glass in every direction, came down the chimney, 
bounding and rebounding along the floor like spent cannon- 
balls, while the inmates looked on in helpless amazement at 
what tlireatened to demolish tbe house over their heads. This 
bombardment continued, with occasional intermission, for four 

While it was going on, Walton was walking the flour of bia 
chamber in gi-eat disorder of mind, when a sledge-hammer cast 
with vindictive force thumped heavily along the floor overhead, 
and, narrowly missing him, fell at bis feet, making a great dent 
in the oaken floor; at the same time the candles were swept off 
the table, leaving him in total darkness. 
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All thia, it is fnie, might have been the work of eTil-minded 
persons ; but certain things hardly consistent with this theory 
convinced the family beyond any reasonable doubt that the 
atones which bniised and terrified them were hurled by demon 
hands. In the first place, some of the atones which were picked 
up were found to be hot, as if they had juat been taken out of 
the file. In the second, notwithstanding several of them were 
marked, counted, and laid upon a table, these same stones 
would afterward be found flying around the room again as soon 
as the person's back was turned who had put them there. In 
the third, upon examination, the leaden cross-bars of the case- 
ments were found to be bent outwardly, and not inwardly, 
showing conclusively that the stones came from within, and not 
from without. Finally, to settle the matter, some of the maidens 
belonging to the household were frightened out of their wita 
upon seeing a hand thrust out of a window, or the apparition of 
a hand, — there being, to their certain knowledge, no one in the 
room where it came from. 

Tliis was not all. After Walton had gone to bed, though 
not to sleep, a heavy stone came crashing through his chamber- 
door. He got up, secured the unwelcome intruder, and locked 
it in his own chamber; but it was taken out by invisible hands, 
and carried with a great noise into the next room. This was 
followed by a brickbat. The spit flew up the chimney, and 
came down again, without any visible agency. This carnival 
continued from day to day with an occasional respite. Wher- 
ever the maat«r of the house showed himself, in tbe bam, the 
field, or elsewhere, by day or by night, he was sure to receive 
a volley. No one who witnessed them doubted for a moment 
that all these acts proceeded from the malevolence of the afore- 
said witch; and an attempt was accordingly made to brew a 
poweri'ul witch-broth in the house, to exorcise her. But for 
some reason or other its charm failed to work ; and ao the spell 
remained hanging over the afflicted family. 

Some of the pranks of tbe demon quite outdo the feata of 
Harlequin in the Christmas pantomimes. Walton had a guest 
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staging with bim, who became the faithful recorder of what 
happened while the storm of stones rained down npoii the 
doomed dwelling. In order to soothe and tranqnillize his niiud, 
he took up a musical instrument and began to piny ; when "a 
good big stone" rolled in to Join in the dance, while the plajei 
looked on in amazement. Among other tricks performed by 
the mischievous demon who had taken up its unwelcome resi- 
dence among the &niily, was that of taking a cheese front the 
press and crumbling it over the floor; then the iron used in 
the press was found driven into the wall, and a kettle hung 
upon it. Several cocks of hay that had been mowed near the 
house were adroitly hung upon trees near by ; while the mis- 
chievous goblin, twisting bunches of hay into wisps, stuck them 
up all about the house kitchen, — " cum multb aliis," 

The relater of all these unaccountable doings indeed admits 
that certain sceptical persons persisted in believing that any or 
all of them might have been the work of human beings ; but as 
every one credits what he wishes to credit, so this ancient writer 
appears to mention the fact only with the view of exposing its 
absurdity. Our own purpose is, not to decide between two 
opinions, but to declare that people in general considered George 
Walton to be a victim of supernatural visitation, or, in other 
words, bewitched ; and to show that the temper of his day was 
such, that any occurrence out of the common was sure to be 
considered according to its character, either as emanating from 
heaven or from the bottomless pit. There wore no such things 
as accidents ; everything had some des^. 
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LADY WENTWORTH. 

A ROMANCE OF R£AL LIFE. 

f^ OVERNOR BENNING WENTWORTH, a man of "1am- 
vl^ Uy," in the langat^ of his day, the owner of large estates 
too, and likewise endowed with a sufficiently exalted idea of hie 
own importance, social, political, and heieditaiy, had nevertheless 
matrimonial idiosyncrasies wholly at odds with the traditiona 
and the susceptibilities of hie class. We do not clearly know 
whether he was really superior to their demands, or altc^ther 
indifferent upon the subject ; but we do know that had he been 
other than be was, there would have been no groundwork for 
our story. 

This royal Governor lived in his fine mansion at Little Har- 
bor, which, out of deference, probably, to his Excellency's con- 
venience, to say nothing of his dinneis, became also a sort of 
official residence, where he received visits of ceremony, punctu- 
ally drank the King's health, and presided over the sittings of 
his Majesty's Council for the province. All this, it may be 
assumed, added a good deal to his sense of personal dignity, and 
not a little to his vanity, besides exerting a certain influence 
upon provincial politics, by establishing a coterie, of which he 
was the head, with its headquarters under his own roof — And 
this roof, by the way, might tell a good many queer stories. 
But we have no time to dwell upon these phases of the mixed - 
political and social life of Governor Wentworth's day. The old 
fellow liked display. He had his personal guard, he had his 
stud, and it was his ambition to have the best wine-cellar of 
any of his Majesty's subjects in the province ; therefore bis 
personal surroundings did no discredit to the commission with 
which bis sovereign's favor had honored him. His house con- 
tained half a hundred apartments, all of which were probably 
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in iiae when the Honorable Council met, at the Governor's bid- 
ding, to make a levy of troops for Louisbur^', or upon other 
matters of public concern, fiiisinesa being over, the company 
repaired to the billiard-room or the card-rooms, to the atables or 
to the river, for relaxation, — the oldsters to kill time, the youug- 
aters to kill the ladies. 

It was a pleasant mansion, au abode 

Kear and yet bidden from the great high-road, 

Sequestered among trees, a noble pile, 

Baronial and colonial in its style ; 

Gables and dormer- windows everywhere, 

And stacks of chimneys rising high in air. 

Within, unwonted splendors met the eye. 
Panels, and floors of oak, and tapestry ; 
Carved chimney-piecea, where on brazen dogs 
Revelled and roared the Christmas fires of lugs. 

But this brave establishment lacked one thing to render it 
complete, — it needed a mistress. The Governor had been left 
widowed and childless in his old age to sustain the cares of 
office and the mauagement of his extensive household alone. 
He determined to marry again. 

The world, had it been consulted in the matter, might have 
imposed upon him a bride of mature years and exi>erience; 
above all, one taken from bis own rank, or at least having a 
pedigree. But the Governor was not yet too old to be insen- 
sible to the charms of youth and beauty ; and he proceeded to 
snap his fat fingers in the face of society by proposing marriage 
to a young woman of the town of Portsmouth, who possessed all 
the personal graces that were requisite in bis eyes to make her 
Lady Wentworth, The lady, however, saw nothing but a gouty 
old man, — who might, it was true, soon leave her a widow ; but 
this was not the life that she looked forward to. She having 
moreover formed another attachment in her own sphere of life, 
rejected the Governor, for whom she cared not a button, in 
favor of a young mechanic whom she dearly loved. This double 
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woand to hia luve and vanity the old Governor determined 
signally to aveuge ; and to tliia end he wickedly caused the 
brid^pxiom to be kidnapped by a prees-gang and carried off 
to sea. 

The Governor's second matrimonial venture was more fortu- 
nate. This time his eyes fell upon Martha Hilton, a eaucy, red- 
lipped gypsy of the town, who is first introduced to us while 
she ia carrying a pail of water — probably fresh-drawn from the 
town purap yonder — along the street. Her feet are bare, her 
dress scarcely covers ber decently ; yet for all that she belongs 
to one of tbe oldest families in the province. But she is charm- 
ing, even in these mean liabiliments. 

It was a pretty picture, full uf grace, — 
Tbe atender fonn, the delicate, thin face ; 
Tbe swaying motion, as she hurried by ; 
Tbe shilling feet, the laughter in her eye. 

The sight of ttie girl in this plight so incenses the sharp- 
tongued landlady of the Earl of Halifax inn, that she exclaims 
from her doorway, " You Pat ! you Pat ! how dare you go look- 
ing sol You ought to be ashamed to be seen in the street ! " 

The warm blood comes into the maiden's cheeks at this sharp 
reproof. She gives her head a tosa, and haughtily saya: "No 
matter how I look, I shall ride in my chariot yet, ma'am ! " and 
passes on, leaving Mistress Stavers nailed t-o her doorstep at 
such unheaid-of presumption in a half-dressed slip of a girl, 
who is carrying water throi^h the public street. Ride in her 
chariot, indeed ! 

Like Cinderella, Martha Hilton next makes her appearance in 
the kitchen of the Governor's mansion at Little Harbor. But 
she is not to stay here. One day the Governor gives a splendid 
banquet. The company is assembled, — 

He had invited all his friends and peers, — 
The Pepperels, the Langdons, and the Lears, 
The Sparhawks, the Penhallows, and the rest ; 
For why repeat the name of every guest t 
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and among the red coats of the quality u the hlack one of tha 
Revsrend Arthur Biowo, rector of the Episcopal church, — 
With Bmihug face 
He sat beside the Qovenior end said gtace. 
The dinner is served; the wine circulatea freely lonnd the 
board ; and the guests, having dined weU, have reached the mo- 
ment of aupieme content following, when the Governor whis- 
pers something to a servant, who bows and goes oat. Presently 
there is a little bustle at the door, and then Martha Hilton, 
blushing like liie, walks into the room and takes her stand in 
front of the fireplace. 

Can this be Martha Hilton ? It must be ! 
Tee, Martha HUton, and no other she I 
Dowered with tiie beauty of her twenty years, 
How ladylike, bow queenUke, she appears I 

She is DOW richly dressed ; and would hardly be recognized as the 
same person whom we saw in the street not long ago. Converaa- 
tioD ceases ; all the guests look up to admire the beautiful woman. 

The Governor rises from his cbair, goes over to where Martha 
is struggling to maintain her self-possession, and then, address- 
ing himself to the clergyman, while all the guests stare, he says ; 
" Mr. Brown, I wish you to many me." 

" To whom i " asks the bewildered rector. 

" To thb lady," replies the Governor, taking Martha's hand in 
bis. 

As the dumfounded rector remained speechless, the irascible 
old Governor became imperative. 

"Sir," he said, "as the Governor of his M^est/s province of 
New Hampshire, I command you to marry me." 

The ceremony was then performed ; the maiden of twenty 
became the bride of the gouty old man of sixty ; and thus her 
saucy answer came true. 

Mr. Longfellow's poem, founded upon this romance of real 
life, is also 

A pretty picture, full of gmce, — 
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ia which the Bocial distinctions of Governor Wentvorth's day 
are emphaaized, in order to eHow how easily Love laughs at them 
and at aU those safeguards behind which society intrenches itself 
against a misalliance. But here a maiden of twenty marries a 
man old enough to be her grandfather. Is it for love! He 
mairies bis lovely depeadont because he is lonesome. 
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YORK, ISLES-OF-SHOALS, AND BOON- 
ISLAND LEGENDS. 
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THREE leagues off the coast of New Hampshire, huddled 
together iu a group, the Isles of Shuala rise out of the 
gray line of old oceau like niouutain peaks above a cloud; 
Olid, as if disinherited by Kutuie, nothing grows upon them 
except a little grass, a few hardy shrabs, and the yellow lichens 
that spot the gaunt roi^s like the scales of a leper. One soli- 
taiy lighthouse lifts its warning finger upon the outermost rock, 
but, like a monument to Die many wrecks that have happened 
there, this only signals a rock of danger, and not a haven of 
safety for distressed mariners. 

Treeless, unblessed by the evidences of cultivation or thrift, 
with no other sound than that of the sea breaking heavily 
against them, and no other sign of life thau the surf whitening 
their sides of granite and flint, a more lonely scene can hardly 
be imagined. Upon landing and looking about him in silent 
wonder, one is more and more impressed with the idea that 
the sea has bared these imperishable rocks by its subsidence, 
and that he is standing on the ainnmit of a submerged moun- 
tain, emei^ng from the ocean like one risen from the dead. 

A heap of bare and splintery crags 
Tumbled about by lightning and frost. 

With ri^s and cfaa5ni» nnd storm-beat jags 
That wait and growl for a ship to be lost ; 

No island, but rather the skeleton 

Of a wrecked and vengeance-smitten one. 
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AiTB; northeast \a Bi>on-lslsnd Light ; 

Toa might mietake it for a ehip, 
Only it stands tw plumb upi%ht, 

And, like the others, does not slip 
Behind the sea'B unsteadj brink. 



On the mainland you see a misty catap 
Of mountains pitched tumultuously ; 

That one looming bo long and lui^ 

Is Saddleback ; and that point you nee 

Over yon low and rounded marge, 

Like the boHS of a sleeping giant's tai;ge 
Laid over his heart, is Oesipee : 

That shadow there may be Eearea:^ 

There can be little roou for doubt that these islands wen, 
from a very early time, the resort of occasional fishing ships, as 
they subsequently became the haunt of amugglera and outlaws, 
— I mean pirates. The clueter enclosed a tolerable harbor, were 
uninhabited, were convenient to the tishing-grounda, and they 
afforded excellent facilities for curing fish. In later times their 
isolated position rendered them a secure refuge for the lawless 
roveis who infested our coasts, and who could snap tbeii fingera 
at the Colonial aathorities while refitting their ships, disposing 
of their ill^tten booty, or indulging in theii habitual carousals 
on shore. From these conditions came at length a puny settle- 
ment, equally without law, morals, or religion. Suoh was its 
reputation, that a Colonial order prohibited women from living 
on any one of the islands. 

A legend is of course associated with the record declaring 
these ielanda to have been the resort of freebooters, Kidd is 
supposed to have buried immense treasure hero ; and as if to con- 
firm the story, the ghost of one of his men, who was slain for 
its protection, was always firmly believed by the fishermen to 
haunt Appledore. At one time nothing would have induced 
the inhabitant of another island to land upon this after night- 
fall, although there was much search made for the treasure that 
the spectre was supposed to guard. One islander, indeed, had 
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TeaUy encountered the grisly shade while making ite aolitary 
round, and he described it as shedding a dimly luminous and 
unearthly appearance,' like that of a glow-worm, as it walked, 
and aa havinj; a lace pale and very dreadful to look upon. 

For a time, while the fishery Qounshed, the islands enjoyed a 
kind of prosperity ; but those clergymen who, like the Eeverend 
John Tucke, went into a voluntary exile here, to become fishets 
of men, might truly be said to have cast theit lines in stony 
places. Yet with unabated zeal the good Father Tucke perse- 
Tered in the effort to reform the morals of his charge, to watch 
over their spiritual welfare, and to bring them into something 
like accord with the idea of a civilized community, until they 
carried him from the little church on the ledge down into the 
hollow, and there laid him away to hie rest. 

Sometimes the minister would see his entire congregation rush 
out of the meettDg-bouse in the middle of the sernion because, 
it being a good lookout, some of the men had caught sight of a 
school of mackerel in the offing. Sometimes, when to make his 
image more impressively real be used sen terms to describe the 
condition of the unregenerate sinners before him, and put the 
question bluntly, " What, my friends, would you do in such a 
case t " some rough sea-dog would retort, " Square away and scud 
for Squam!" — that being their customary refuge when over^ 
taken at sea by a northeaster. Both Mather and Hubbard 
give numerous instances of the " memorable providences" over- 
taking these dissolute and godless fishermen in the midst of 
their carousals. Let us now give one illustrating the efficacy 
of prayer. 

In hia " Magnalia Christi " Mather relates this incident : — A 
child of one Arnold lay sick, — so nearly dead that it was judged 
to be really dead. Mr. Brock (the minister), perceiving some 
life in it, goes to prayer ; and in bis piayer was this expression ; 
" Lord, wilt thou not grant some sign, before we leave prayer, 
that thou wilt spare and heal this chUd 1 We cannot leave 
thee till we have it." The child sneezed immediately. 

On account of the isolation which left them to the mercy of 
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the enemjr's cruiBers, the isknds were nearljr depopulated during 
the time of the Bevolutioa After this the few inhahitants who 
Temaioed liv«d iu a deplorable condition of ignorance and vice. 
Some of them lost their agea for want of a recoi-d. The town 
organization was abaoiloned, and the settlement ^ St&r Island 
relapsed into ite old half-barbarous \taf of life. Men and women 
lived openly together without the form of marriage. Finally some 
of the more depraved pulled down and burned the old meeting- 
house, which had so long been a prominent landmark for seamen ; 
and the paisonage might have shared a eimilar fate, hod it not, 
like the ark, been launched and floated over to the mainland out 
of barm's waj. 

But enotigh of this rude chronicle. Emerging from the 
ehadow into the sun, the islands became in time noted for their 
healthful ness; and presently, when the light-keeper, who bad 
hitherto lived here like a hermit, took courage and established 
a boarding-house on Appledore, they drew a conslantly increas- 
ing number of visitois, who affirmed the Isles of Shoals to be 
the most idiosyncratic watering-place in the Union. Since 
then they have been celebrated in song and story. Every 
nook and alcove has been ransacked to procure materials for 
history, legend, or romance ; and finally little or nothing except 
the ancient tombstones, the little Gosport church, and some rude 
walls, declare the presence here of a different generation, who 
were rocked in the cradle of the deep, and who now slumber 
in its embrace. 

ON STAR ISLAND. 

SARAH O. JBWBTT. 

HiOH on the lichened ledges, like 

A lonely eea-fowl on its perch 
Blown by the cold Bea-winda, it stands. 

Old Ctosport's quaint forsaken church. 

No sign ia left of all the town 
Except a few forgotten graves ; 
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But to and fro the white bbUb go 
Slowly across the glittering wavM ; 

And BQiDiDer idlers stra; about 
With cnrioDS qaestioos of the lost 

And VBniahed village, and its men, 
Wliose boota bj these same waves were tasted. 



Thdr eyes on week-days sought the church, — 
Tbeir surest landmark, tuid the guide 

That led them in from far at sea. 
Until they anchored safe beside 

The harbor wall that braved the etonn 

With its leaistleag strength of stone. 
Thoee baoy tishers all are gone : 
The church is standing heiie alooe. 

But still I hear their voices strange, 

And still I see the people go 
Over the ledges to their homes, — 

The bent old women's fool«teps slow ; 

The faithful parson stop to give 
Some timely won! to one astray ; 

The little children hurrying on 
Together, chattering of their play. 

I know the blue sea covered some ; 

And others in the rocky ground 
Found narrow lodgings for their bones — 

God grant their rest is sweet and sound .' 

I saw the worn rope idle bang 
Beside me in the belfiy brown ;' 

I gave the beQ a solemn toll — 
I rang the knell for Gospurt town. 
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A LEGEND OF BLACKBEARD. 

THE various legends relative to the corsairs, aiid the secret- 
ing of their ill-gotten gains among these rocks, would of 
themselves occupy a long chapter ; and the recital of the 
fearful sights and sounds which have confronted such as were 
hardy enough to seek fur hidden treasure, would satisfy the most 
inveterate marvel monger in the land. 

Among others to whom it is said these islands were known 
was the celebrated Captain Teach, or Blackbeatd, as he was often 
called. He is supposed to have buried immense treasure here, 
some of which has been dug up and appropriated by the is- 
landers. On one of his cruises, while lying off the Scottish coast 
waiting for a rich tmder, he was boarded by a stranger, who 
came off in a small boat from the shore. The new-<M>tuer 
demanded to he led before the pirate chief, in whose cabin he 
remained some time shut up. At length Teach appeared on 
deck with the stranger, whom he introduced to the crew as a 
comrade. The vessel they were exfjectiug soon came in sight ; 
and after a bloody conflict she became the prize of Blackbeard. 
It was determined by the coi'sair to man and arm the captured 
vessel. The unknown had fought with undaunted bravery dui^ 
iug the battle, and to him was given the command of the prize. 

The stranger Scot was not long in gaining the bad eminence 
of being as good a pirate as his renowned commander. His 
crew thought him invincible, and followed wherever he led. 
At last, after his appetite for wealth had been satisfied by the 
rich booty of the Southern seas, he arrived on the coast of his 
native land. His boat was manned, and landed him on the 
beach near an humble dwelling, whence he soon returned, bear- 
ing in his arnis the lifeless form of a woman. 

The pirate ship immeiliately set sail for America ; and in duo 
time dropped her anchor in the road of the Isles of Shoals. 
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Hera the crew passed their time in aeoreting their riches and id 
carousal. The comniandei^s portion was buried on an island 



apart ttom the rest. He roamed over the isles with his beautiful 
companion, forgetful, it would seem, of his fearful trade, until 
one momlDg a sail was discovered standing in for the islands. 
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All was now activity on board the pirate; but before getting 
under waj the outlaw carried the maiden to the island where he 
had buried hie treasure, and then made her take a fearful oath 
to goard the spot from mortals until bis return, were it till 
Doomsday. He then pnt to sea. 

The strange sail proved to be a warlike vessel in search of the 
freebooter. A long and desperate battle ensued, in which the 
King's cruiser at last silenced her adversary's guns. The vessels 
were grappled for a last stru^e, when a terrific explosion 
strewed the sea with the fr^ments of both. Stung to madneaa 
by defeat, and knowing that if taken alive the gibbet awaited 
him, the rover had fired the magazine, involving friend and foe 
in a common fate. 

A few mangled wretches succeeded in reaching the islands, 
only to perish miserably, one by one, from cold and hunger. 
The pirate's mistress remained true to lier oath to the last, or 
until she also succumbed to want and exposure. By report, she 
has been seen more than once on White Island, — a tall, shapely 
figure, wrapped in a long sea-cloak, her head and neck uncovered 
except by a profusion of golden hair. Her face ie described as 
exquisitely rounded, but [tale and still as marble. She takes hei 
stand on the verge of a low projecting point, gazing fixedly out 
upon Iho ocean in an attitude of intense expectation. A former 
race of flshemien avouched that her ghost was doomed to haunt 
those rocks until the last trump shall sound, and that the ancient 
graves to he found on the islands were tenanted by Blackbeard's 



THE SPANISH WRECK. 

Wo betide any ship that was driven among these islands 
before the lighthouse warned the mariner how to steer 
clear of them I Engulfed in pitch darkness, the doomed vessel 
bore steadily down upon an unseen danger, whose first warning 
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was the shock that 8napi>ed her masts asunder like diy twigs, aud 
that crushed in het stout timbers like egg-shells. The waves 
atid the locks then finished their work of destruction. Such a 
sceue of liorror, with its dismal sequel of suffering and death, 
enacting while the islanders lay fast asleep in their heds, is that 
of the unknown Spanish wreck. 

This wreck took place on Smutty-Nose Island in January, 
1813, according to tl)e Gosport records, which give the ill-fated 
vessel's name aa the " Sagunto." Fourteen rude graves count 
the number of bodies that were recovered, ajid buried in a Uttle 
plot together. " There is no inscription on the rude bowldere 
at the head and foot of these graves. A few more years, and all 
trace of them will be obliterated." 

Although the ship " Sagunto " was not stranded here, as the 
record incorrectly states, the wreck of a large vessel either Spanish 
or Portuguese, with every soul on board, remains a terrible fact, 
only too well attested by these graves. The "St^uto," it is 
known, after a stormy voyage, made her port in safety. But the 
horror of the event is deepened by that word " unknown." The 
name of the sliip, who were her captain and crew, are all swal- 
lowed up at the same instant of time. 

It was in the height of a bUnding snow-storm and a gale that 
strewed the coast from Hatteras to the Penobscot with wrecks, 
that a ship built of cedar and mahogany was thrown upon these 
rocks. Not a living soul was left to tell the tale of that bitter 
January night. The ill-lated ciaft was richly laden, for boxes 
of raisins and almonds from Malaga drilled on shore the next 
morning. No clew to the ship or crew was found, except a 
silver watch, with the letters " P. S." engraved upon the seals, 
and some letters which came on shore with the wreckage. The 
watch bad stopped at exactly four o'clock, while those on the 
island ticked on. 

One account says that part of the crew were thrown upon the 
rocks more dead than alive, «nd that, seeing a light shining 
through the storm, some of them crawled toward it ; but they 
were too fiir spent to reach the kindly shelter it announced. 
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" The roaring of the storm bore away their faint cries of distress ; 
the old man slept on quietly, with his family about him, — shel- 
tered, safe, — while, a stone's throw from his door, these sailors 
strove to reach that friendly light. Two of them gained the 
stone wall iu front of the house ; but their ebbing strength would 
not allow them to climb over." Their stifi'eued bodies, half 
buried in the falling snow, were found hanging over it in the 
morning. 

This is the story of this little clump of graves, and of the 
wreck that is to this day unknown. Mrs. Celia Thaxtec tells 
it in verse with much feeling ; for to her sueh scenes are not 
unfamiliar, nor are the dangers of these inhospitable isles things 
of the imagination. 

THE SPANIARDS' OBAVES AT THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 

CBLIA TU ASTER. 

SAILORS, did Bweet eyes look ntter you. 

The day you sailed away from sunny Spain 1 — 
Blight eyes that followed fading ship and crew, 
Melting in tender mini 

Did no one dream of that drear night to be. 

Wild with the wind, fierce with the stinging bdow. 
When, on yon granite point that frets the sea, 
The ship met her death-blow 1 

Fifty long years ago these sailors died ; 

None know how many pleep beneath the waves ; 
Fourteen gray headstones, rising i^ide by side, 
Point out their nameless graves, — 

Lonely, unknown, deserted, but for me 

And the wild birds that flit with mournful cry, 
And sadder winds, and voices of the sea 
That mouna perpetually. 
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O Spanish wotuen, over the far eeas, 

Could I but show yuu where your dead repose! 
Could I eend tidioga on thin northern breeze, 
That strong and Bteady blows 1 

Dear dnrk-ejed sisters, you remember yet 

These you have lost ; but you con never know 
One stands at their bleak graves whose eyes are w{ 
With thinking of your wo I 



BOON ISLAND. 

EVEN the Isles of Shoals have their outlying picket. The 
solitary gray shaft of Ikiou-Island Lighthouse, shooting 
high up out of the sea, is by day a conspicuous object anywhere 
between York Eiver and Cape Neddock ; and by night its light 
is a star shining brightly amid the wasto of waters. This island, 
with its outlying ledges, long had the worst reputation among 
sailors of any that eudanger the navigation of our eastern coasts, — 
until the erection of a lighthouse here in ISII, upon the larger 
rock, robbed the place of some of its terrors. Its name goes 
back as far as 1630, thus disposing of the local trailitions asso- 
ciating it with the wreck of the " Nottingham Galley," which 
occurred nearly a century later. 

As the seas in great storms break completely over it, driving 
the inmates to the upper story of the shaft, one is lost in won- 
der to think that this barren rock, scarcely elevated above the 
waves, was for nearly a month, and in the heart of winter, the 
melancholy refuge of a shipwrecked crew, whose strength daily 
waeted away while they were in full sight of tho friendly shore 
they could not reach. 

The following is all that can be learned concerning the inci- 
dent commemorated in Mrs. Thaxter's verses : " Long ago, when 
lighthouses were not so well manned as now, ' two lovers, lately 
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wed,' went out to keep the light on this perilous re^f. In a 
great storm iu the beginning of winter the husband suddenly 
died ; and the bereaved wife kept the light burning three nigbte, 
till the storm lulled, and then left it unkindled as a signal of 
distress. There was no human creature on the rock except 



THE WATCH OF BOON ISLAND. 

OBLU THAXTEB. 

Thet croesed the lonel; and lamenting sea ; 

Its moaning seemed but aiiigiug. " Wilt thou dare,' 
He asked her, " brave the louelineM with mel" 

"What lonelinesB," she said, "if thou art there I" 

Afar and cold on the horizon's rim 

Loomed the tall lighthouse, like a ghostlj sign ; 
The}' sighed not as the shore behind grew dim, — 

A rose of joy they bore across the brine. 

They gained the barren rock, and made their home 
Among the wild waves and the sea-birds wild. 

The wintry winds blew fierce across the foam ; 
Bnt in each other's eyes they looked and smiled. 

Aloft the Lghthouse sent its warnings wide, 
Fed by their faithful hands ; and ships in sight 

With joy beheld it ; and on land men cried, 

"Look, clear and steady bums Boon Island Light!" 



Death found them ; turned his face and passed her by. 

But laid a finger on her lover's lips ; 
And there was silence. Then the storm ran high, 

And tossed and troubled sore the distant ships. 

Nay, who shall speak the terrors of the night, 
The speechless sorrow, the supreme despair t 

Still like a ghost she trimmed the waning light, 
Dragging her slow weight up the winding stair. 
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Three timea the uight, too terrible to bear, 
Descended, shrouded in the storm. At hut 

The Bun roee clear and still on her despair, 
And all her Etriving to the winds she cas^ 

And bowed het head, and let tbe light die out, 
For the wide sea lay caliu aa her dead love. 

When evening fell, from tbe far land, in doubt, 
Vunly to find that faitbrul atar men strove. 

Oat from tbe coast toward her high tower the; sailed ; 

They found her watching, aUent, by her dead, — 
A shadowy woman, who nor wept nor wailed, 

But answered what they spake, till all woB aaid. 



THE GRAVE OF CHAMPERNOWNE. 

ON Geicisb's Island, at the mouth of the Piscataqua River, 
there is a rude heap of stones marking, according to tra- 
dition, the last resting-place of Francis Champemowne, a former 
owner and resident of this island. Tradition further says he 
forbid that any monument should be raised to his memory, 
although he was of gentle bloo<i, a nephew of the famous Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, and a man of nitich personal worth and dis- 
tinction. (See " Nooks and Comers of the New England Coast," 
p. 149, and notes.) 

Thomas de Caubernoh for Hastings' field 
Left Normandy ; his towur saw him no more ! 

And no cruMuter's warhorse, plumed and steeled, 
Paws the grass now at Modbury's blazoned door ; 

No lettered marble nor ancestral shield, — 
Where all the Atlantic shakes tbe lonesome shore, 

Lies oura forgotten : only cobble-stones 

To tell us where are Champemowne's poor bones. 

Josh Elwtr. 
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YORK, MAINE. 

AGAUENTICUS. 

ANONTHOUS. 

WhBBE rises grand, mojeatic, tall, 
Aa in a (Ireom, the towsring wall 

That scorns the restless, eiuging tide. 
Once Bpanned the mart ood street and luaU, 

And arched the trees on every side 

Of this gn»t city, once in pride. 
For hither caniu a knightly train 

From o'er the sea with gorgeous court ; 
The niayoni, gowned in robes of state. 
Held brilliant tourney on the plain, 

And uiossive ships within the port 

Discharged their load of richest freight. 
Then ivhen at night, the sun gone down 

Behind the western hill and tree, 
The bowls were filled, — this toast they croim, 

" liOng live the City by the Sea 1 " 

Now Boillesa drift the lonely oeas, 
No shallops load at whan'es or qnaya. 

But hulks are etrcnti along the shore, — 
Gaunt skeletoTis indeed ore these 

That lie enchanted by the roai 

Of ocean wave and sighing trees I 
Oh, tell uie where the pompous squirea. 

The chant at eve, the matin prayers, 
The knights in armor for ibe fray 1 
The mayors, where, and courtly sires. 

The eager traders with their wares, — 
How went these people hence nway ) 
And when the evening sun sinks down, 

Weird voices come from hill and tree, 
Tet tell no tales, — this toast they crown, 

" Long live the Spectre by the Sea I * 
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SAINT ASPENQUID OF AGAMENTICUS. 

MOUNT Agameiiticus, the locality of the following legend, 
is the commanding landmark for sixty miles up and 
down the neighboring coaat. The name has the true martial 
ring in it. This mountain rears its giant back on the border of 
Main% almost at the edge of the sea, into which, indeed, it seems 
advancing. Its form is at once graceful, robust, and imposing. 
Nature posted it here. It gives a character to the whole region 
that surrounds it, over which it stands guard. Nature endowed 
it with a purpose. It meets the mariner'a eye far out to sea, 
and tells him how to steer safely into his destined port. 

In his "Pictures from Appledore," the poet Lowell makea this 
Tcfeience to the sailor's mountain : — 

He glowers there to the north of ns 
Wrapt in hia mantle of blue haw, 
TJncoQverCibly savage, and scorns to take 
The white man's baptism on bis frays. 
Him first on shore the coaster divines 
Through the early gray, and sees him shake 
The morning mist from his scalp-lock of pines ; 
Him fit^t the skipper makes out in the w&t, 
Ere the earliest sunBtt-eok shoots trenmlous, 
Flashing with orange the palpitant lines 
Of mntable billow, crest after crest. 
And murmurs AgaTnaticua ! 
As if it were the name of a saint. 

The name is in fact a legacy of the Indians who dwelt at its 
foot, and who always invested the mountain with a sacred char- 
acter. From this circumstance comes the Indian legend of Saint 
Aspenquid, whom some writers have identified with the patri- 
arch Passaconaway, the hero of so many wonderful exploits in 
healing and in necromancy. 
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According to the little we are able to tecover concerning him, 
Seiiit Aspenquid was born in 1588, and was nearly one hundred 
years old when be died. He was converted to Christianity — 
possibly by the French Jesuits — and baptised by this name 
wben ho was about forty yeais old ; and he at once set about his 
long and active ministration among the people of his own race, 
to whom be became a tutelary saint and prophet. For forty 
years he is said to have wandered froui east to west and from 
north to south, preaching the gospel to sixty-six different na- 
tions, healing the sick, and perfonuing those miracles which 
raised him in the estimation of his own people to the character 
of a prophet appointed by Heaven, and in that of the whites to 
a being endowed with supernatural powers. These wanderings 
had carried him from the shores of the Atlantic to the Caltfor- 
nian Sea, Grown venerable in his good work, warned that he 
must Boon be gathei'ed to his fathers, the saint at last came home 
to die among his own people. Having called all the sachems of 
the different tribes together to attend his solemn funeral obse- 
quies, they carried the body of their patriarch to the summit of 
Mount Agamenticus. Previous to performing the rite of sepul- 
ture, and agreeable to the custom held sacred by these people, 
the hunters of each tribe spread themselves thruvigbout the for- 
ests. A great number of wild beasts were slaughtered as a sac- 
rifice to the manes of the departed saint. Tradition affirms that 
on that day were slain and offered up between six and seven 
thousand wild animals, — from the bear, the buffalo, and the 
moose, down to the porcupine, the woodchuck, and the weasel 

SAINT ASPENQUID. 

JOHN ALBEE. 

The Indian hero, sorcerer, and saint. 
Known in the land as Passnconaway, 
And after called the firood Saint Aapenquid, 
Eetuming, travel worn and spent with age 
From vain attempt to reconcile his race 
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With ours, eent meseeagen throoghoQl the East 
7o summon all the blood-bounil tribes to him ; 
For that upon the ancient meeting-pkce^ 
The sacred mountain AKamenticue^ 
When next the moon Bhould show a nev-bent bow, 
He there would celebrate his funeral feast 
With sacrifices due and farewell talk. 
The dusky people heard and they obeyed ; 
For known was Aspenquid in oil the camps, — 
Known was his name where nnknown was his face > 
His conjuries, hta valor, and his wit 
The trackless forests traversed many a year. 
And made his name a word of omen there. 
Then gathered they from all the hither land 
Of wide St. Lawrence and the northern lakes, 
'a of the great AJgonkin race. 



The feast was ended : bird and beast were slain 
(Three thousand, bo the ancient annals say) ; 
The dance was danced ; and every rite performed ; 
And gathered round the summit of the moont 
The Elately, silent sachems stood intent 
On Aspenquid. He over all was toll 
And straight as ash, though ripe with ninety years. 
He rose majestic on the sovereign top 
Of his own land, and in that solemn hour 
He seemed to tower above his wonted height 
Aa tflwers in midmoet air the stricken bird. 
His locl^a were thin, bat raven black and long ; 
Nor yet hia eyes had lost their splendid dark, 
But glowed deep set beneath a low, broad brow. 
Unpinched by age, his face was firm, and bronzed 
Like leaves that hang all winter on the oak. 



" Warriors and braves, come nearer to your chief t 
My eyes, that once could brook the midday sun, 
And see the eagle ere myself was seen, 
Are dimmed with age ; and but a pace beyond 
A misty light seems settled over oU. 
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Come Dearer, brsvee, that I may feast my eyes 
Od yonr young limbe, on what myself once was I 

Hy race decays, and 1 have lived too long ; 

Uy limbs with ninety weary winters' strife 

Are spent ; my fathers call me unto them. 

I go to comfort their impatient shades, 

And respite find for all my own mischanco. 

And here once more on Agamenticua, 

My old anccBtral puwwow'a sacred seat. 

That saw the waters bum and trees to danc^ 

And winter's withered leaves grow green again. 

And in dead serpent's akin the living coil. 

While they themselves would chan^ Ihemselres to flame ; 

And where not lesa did I myseir conjure 

The mighty magic of my fathers' rites 

Against my foe, — yet all without effect ; 

The spirits also flee where white men come. 

I turn to join my kindred tagamoresi. 

And fly before the doom I could not change. 

Light not the fires of vengeance in your hearts, 

For sure the flame will turn against youraelvea, 

And you will perish utterly from earth. 

Nor yet submit too meekly, but maintain 

The valorous name once ours in happy daya. 

Be prudent, wise, aud always slow to Strike. 

Fall back ; seek other shores and hanting'grounds, — 

I cannot bear you perish utterly I 

Though, looking through the melancholy yeats, 

I see the end, but turn my face away, 

So heavy are my eyes with unshed tears ; 

And youis too 1 would turn, warriors and braves I 

And mind not my prophetic vision much, — 

Th' unhappy gift of him who lives too long ; 

But mind the counsel many years have taught, 

The last I give : remember it, and live ! " 
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HANGING BY PEOXY. 

IN his " New English Caoaaii," first published at London in 
1632, Thomas Morton, the dispossessed and exiled planter 
of UouDt Wollaston, aluu Merry Mount, relates the droll 
doings " Of a Parliament held at Wessaguscus." Wessaguscus 
b now Weymouth, Mass. It was first settled by a trad- 
ing company sent out by Thomas Weston, — a London mer 
chant with whom the Plymouth Pilgrims had had some 
dealings, but whose present enterprise they regarded with no 
particolar faTor. This Morton Is a character about which there 
are at least two opinions : the one geaerally received being that 
he was a lawless, dissolute, reckless, and able scamp, who led 
a vagabond life among vagabond foUowere; whence Hubbard 
styles him " lord of misrule." There is no question that the 
Pilgrims looked upon him as a dangerous neighbor, or tlmt 
he regarded them with unconcealed aversion and disdain. So 
&r as he was anything, he was a Churchman ; while they were 
oat-ond-out Sepaiatists. He used the Book of Common Prayer ; 
they abhorred and rejected it. He calls them ironically tho 
"Brethren;" they term liim "pettifogger" and "atheist." 
Such opposite views in morals and government were not long 
coming into collision. 

Morton was, however, a man of education and ability, — which 
by no means proves Uiat he was not all the Pilgrims allege him 
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to have been, — an unpriDcipled adventurer. Taking bis " New 
English Canaan " as the index of his character, cne reads at 
every few lines some evidence of his strong predilection for a 
life of indolence and pleasure. His idea was to establish an 
Arcadia, with the natives as his vassals. Ho restored the Old' 
English holiday customs, which the Puritans considered idola- 
trous, and which they had prohibited among themselves. He 
rechi'istened his plantation of Motint Wollaston by the name of 
Merry Mount, with the old May-Bay ceremonies of wino, wassail, 
and the dance around the May-pole, to celebrate the change. He 
composed riddles in verse addressed to his followers that show 
an equal familiarity with classical lore and with the debased 
manners of the court wits and rhymesters of the day. He 
furnished the Indians with firearms to hunt for him, which 
they soon learned to use against their mastera. Toking the 
alarm, the outraged Pilgrims seized and shipped Morton a pris- 
oner to England, without law or other warrant than the " higher 
law" that might makes right ; and it was while smarting under 
the sense of injury that Morton wrote this most entertaining 
account of his personal adventures in the New English Canaan. 

This brings us back to Morton's story of how justice was 
administered at that early day in New England, notably at the 
plantation of Wessaguscus. It is no fault of Morton that the 
tale has grown since leaving his capable bands. But to him 
belongs the honor of having first set it down in black and 
-white. He says : — 

"Master Weston's plantation being settled ot Wessi^jnscus, his 
servants, or many of them, being lazy persons that would use no 
endeavor to take the beneSt of the conntry, some of them fell sick 
and died. 

"One among the rest, on able-bodied man that ranged the forest 
to see what it would aflbnt him, stumbled by accident on an Indian 
granary, concealed, as the custom was with those people, under- 
ground ; ond from it he took a cupful of corn, and then went his 
way. The Indian owner, finding by the footprint that the thief 
was on Englishman, came and made his complaint at the plantation. 
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"The chief commander of the compaoj iiDmetliAtely called to- 
gether a paHiuuent of all those who were not eick, to hear and 
determine the csiiae of complaint And wJBely now," continues 
Horton, with playful irony, "they should consult upon this huge 
complaint, tiiat a knife or a etriiig of beuda would well enough have 
disposed of, Edward Juhneon lieing made a special Juilge of tbb 
business. The fact was tlif^n: in repetition, coDstnii^cion made that 
it was a felony, nnd by tlie Itiwg of England punwhed with death ; 
ajid this in execution nmat be put for an eiample, and likewise to 
appease the savage ; when straightway one anise, moved as it were 
with some compassion, and said he could not well gainsay tho former 
sentence, yet he had conceived within the compass of his brain an 
Erabrion (an unborn child) tliot was of special consequence to be 
delivered and cherished. He said that it would most aptly serve to 
pacify the savage's complaint, and save the life of one that might 
(if need should be) stand them in some good stead, being young and 
Btrong, fit for resistance against an enemy, which might come un- 
expected for anything they knew. 

"Thi» oration wiia liked by every one ; and the orator was en- 
treated to shuw how this end might be reached. He went on : — 

"Says he, 'You all agree that one must die, and one shall die. This 
young man's clothes we will take off, un<l put upon one that is old and 
impotent, — a sickly pewon that cannot escape death ; such is the 
disease on him confirmed, thut die he must ; put the young man's 
clothes on this man, and lot (he sick perron be hanged in the other's 
stead,' 'Amen,' aays one ; and so say many more. 

"And this had like to have proved tlieir final sentence, and being 
there confirmed by Act of Parliament to after-ages for a precedent, 
but that oiie with a ravenous voice began to croak and bellow for 
revenge, and put by that conclusive motion, allying that such 
deceits might be a means hereafter to exasperate the minds of the 
complaining snvftgee, and that by his death the savages should see 
their leal to do justice ; and therefore he should die. This was con- 
cluded. Yet, nevertheless, a scniple was made ; now to counter- 
mand this act did represent itself unto their minds, which was how 
they should do to get the man's good-will. This was indecil a special 
obstacle, for without (that they alt agreeil) it would \>e dangemus 
for any man to attempt the execution of it, lest mischief should be- 
fall them, every man. He was a person, that in his ivrath did seem 
to be a second Samson, able to beat out their Ijiains with the jawbone 
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ofanaM. Therefore they called the man, and bj penmaaion got 
liim fast bound in jest, and then hanged him up hard by in good 
-earnest, who with a weapon, and at libertj, nonid have put all these 
wise judges of this parliament to a pitifnl nan pluB (as il hath been 
credibly reported), and made the chief judge of them all buckle 

This is Mortou's owu uamtion. The actual colprit) he de- 
clares, was i«ally banged, in epite of the ingenious proposal to 
Iiang up another man in his stead, which at first had tickled the 
fancy of the parliament. As if to corroborate the story, Brad- 
ford tells ue that these Wes33<;uscus planters were fain to hung 
oiie of their men whom they could not reclaim from stealing, in 
order to give the Indiana content. 

Morton's atory is generally adniitte<l to be the foundation for 
Butler's mirth-provoking one in "Hudibras," wbicb appealed 
thirty years later, to delight the world with its incompaiable 
-dioUery and Batire. The satirist, vhom nothing escaped, there 
puts it into the mouth of Balpbo, who is endeavoring in a 
most Jesuitical way to clear away his master's scruples in regard 
to the flagellation he had promised to undergo for his lady'a 
«ake, but -was disposed to avoid. Tbo squire artfully debates 
the point of honor involved : — 

Though nice ami dark the point appear, 
Quoth Ralph, it may hold up and clear. 
That sinners may supply the place 
Of suffering saints, is a plain case. 
Justice gives sentence many times 
On one man for another's crimes. 
Our brethren of New England use 
Choice malefactors to e^ccuse, 
And hong the guiltless in their stead. 
Of whom the churches have less need. 
As lately 't happened ; in a town 
There liv'd a cobbler, and but one 
That out of doctrine could cut use. 
And mend men's lives as well as shoes. 
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This precious brother having HUin, 
In time of peace, an Indian, 
Nut ont of malice, bat mere zeal, 
Because he was ou inSclel, 
The mighty Tottipottimoy 
Sent to OUT el<1era an eavoj, 
Complaining sorely of the breach 
Of league, held forth by brother Patch, 
Against the articlcB in force 
Between both churches, his anU outb. 
Bnt they maturely having weigh'U 
Tbey had no more but him o' th' trade, 
A man that serv'd them iu a double 
Capacity to leach and cobble, 
Resolv'd to spare him ; yet to do 
The Indian Hoghan Moghan too 
Impartial justice, in his stead did 
Hang an old weaver that was bedrid. 

lathe author's notes to the early editions of "Hudibraa" the 
story is asserted to be true. Hubbanl repeats it with the quali- 
fication that the hanging was only pretended, although he had 
seen the extract we have given from Bradford; and he had 
also read and enjoyed the manner " with which the merry gen- 
tleman that wrote ' Hudibras ' did iu his poetical fancy make 
BO much sport." 

That in one form or another the story now became currant as 
trae, is no longer a matter of doubt. We next discover it iu 
a different dress, related with much gusto by Governor Dudley to 
Captain Uriiig, and printed at length in the latter's " Voyages. " 
It will be seen that the anecdote has lost nothing by passing from 
mouth to mouth. This is Governor Dudley's version : — 

"One day, while a carpenter was cutting down a tree, and a 
crowd of Indians stood around, watching every blow with the greatest 
attention, the tree fell on one of them who did not get out of the 
way, killing him on the spot The other Indians set up a great 
howling over the dead body, while the frightened carpenter ran and 
hid himself to escape their vengeance ; for they foolishly thought 
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him to bkiue for the death of their conipaaion. The English tried 
to pereuade them tliat the carpenter wus not at fault; J)ut nothing 
ebort of bis death uoulil pacify them. They tlemanded that he 
ebould be given up to them for execution. Seeing them thus en- 
raged, and fearing that ihey u^ht fall upon and destroy them, the 
English finally prooiiaed to hang the unlucky carpenter iliemselves. 
The Indians wetv tuld to come the next morning, and they would 
Bee him hai^nng from a particular tree. But the carpenter being a 
young and lusly fellow, and very useful, they cuucladed they could 
not spare him ; and there being in the furt an. old bedridden weaver 
who had not long to live, he was taken out tii the tree and (juietly 
banged in the room of the carpenter, to the entire eatisfactiun of the 
Indians, who did not detect the cheat, uud who became good friends 



THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. ■ 

THE touch of nature to which all yield, has no higher exem- 
plification than in those simple ballads of home and its 
associations that liave made the names oC Payne and Woodworth 
immortal. One docs not care to analyze hid sensations ; he 
forgets the homely phrase ; he feels, and is deeply affected by 
the awakening of those memories which carry him back to the 
days of his boppy and innocent childhood ; he is a child again. 
This secret, yet powerful chord was struck by Samuel Wood- 
worth in his " Old Oaken Bucket ; " ami it has not yet ceased to 
vibrate a tender harmony whenever that masterpiece of human 
emotion is spoken or sung. 

Dear old " Goldy " has well expressed that inextinguishsble 
yearning for the spot of ground we call " home " in these touch- 
ing lines : — 

In all my wanderings roand this world of care. 

In all my griefs, — and God has given my share, — 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last. 
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What are those endearing scenes which in the " Old Oaken 
Bucket " find their counterpart in the memory of thousands J 

The town of Scituate, Massachusetts, one of the most ancient 
of the Old Colony, joins Cohaaset on the south. Its history is 
memorahle and interesting. The people come of a hardy and 
determined ancestry, who fought for every inch of ground that 
their descendants now hold. To this fact may perhaps be re- 
ferred the strength of those associations, clinging like ivy around 
some of the most notable of the ancient homesteads. To bor- 
row from Mr. Nason ; " Tlie scene so vividly described in Mr. 
Woodworth's charming lyric ia a little valley through which 
Herring Brook ptusues its devious way to meet the tidal waters 
of North River. The view of it from Coleman Heights, with 
its neat cottages, its maple-groves and apple-orchards, is remark- 
ably beautiful. The 'wide-spreading pond,' the 'mill,' the 
' daiiy-house,' the 'rock where the cataract fell,' and even the 
' old well,' if not the ' moas-covered bucket ' itself, may still ba 
seen just as the poet describeil them." 

Among these scenes Samuel Woudwortb, the pco]>lu's poet, 
was bom and reared. Although the house is nr) longer there, 
many pilgrims stop at its modem successor in order to slake 
their thirst at the waters, the recollection of which gave the (wet 
such exquisite pleasure in after years. One would still have the 
surroundings unchanged, — the cot where he dwelt, the pon- 
derous well-sweep, ci-eaking with age, that his youthful handa 
tugg&A feebly at; and, Knolly, the mossy bucket overflowing 
with crystal nectar fresh from the cool <lepths below. But since 
changes will come to transform the picture, the susceptible vis- 
itor must be content to quaff a draught of purest water to the 
memory of one of the kindliest poets that our New England soil 
has produced. 

To this rapid sketch of the scene we may now add the history 
of the popular ballad, "The Old Oaken Bucket." The circum- 
stances under which it was composed and written — and they 
embody a moral as well as consecrate a memory — are said to 
be as follows : — 
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Samuel Woodworth was ft printer, who liad served his appren- 
ticeship undet tbe veteran Major Russell, of " The Columbian 
Centiiiel," a journal whicli was in its day the leading Federalist 
oigan of New Ei^land. He bad inherited the wandering propen- 
sity of his class : yielding to which he in due time removed first 
to Hartford, and then to New York, where, after an unsuccessful 
career as a publisher, he became associated with Morris as one 
of the founders of " The Mirror." It was while he was living 
ill New York, and after many vicissitudes had tempered the 
enthusiasm of his youth, that, in company with some brother 
printers, he one day dropped in at a well-known establishment, 
then kept by Maliory, to take a social glass with them. The 
cognac waa pronounced excelleut. After tasting it, Woodworth 
sot his glass down uu the table, and smacking bb lips, declared 
emphatically that .Mallory's ^au de vie was superior to auything 
that he had ever tasted. 

" There you are mistaken," said one of his comrades quietly ; 
then adding, " there certainly was one thing that far surpassed 
this in the way of drinking, as you, too, will readily acknowledge 
when you hear it." 

" Indeed ; and pray what waa that % " "Woodworth asked, with 
apparent incredulity that anything could surpass the liquor then 
before him. 

"The draught of pure and sparkling spring water that wo 
used to get from the old oaken bucket that hung in the well, 
after our return irom the labora of the field on a sultry summer's 
day." 

No one spoke ; all were busy with their own thoughts. 

A tear-drop glistened fora moment inWoodworth'a eye. "True, 
true," he exclaimed ; and soon after quitted the place. With a 
heart overflowing with the recollections that this chance allusion 
in a bar-room had ins[jired, the scene of his happier childhood 
life rushed upon him in a flood of feeling. He hastened back 
to the office in which he then worked, seized a pen, and in half 
an hour had written the popidar ballad which follows. Wood- 
worth died in 1842, at the age of fifty-seven. His reputation 
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rests npon this one stroke of genius. He never wrote ttnytfaiiig 
better than this beautiful lyric, which is capable of hushing the 
most boisterous assemblies into silence, — such is the homage 
that all instinctively pay to the purest and hoUest of human 
associations. 

THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

BAUUEL WOODWORTH. 

How dear to this heart sre the scenes of my childhood. 

When fond Recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchanl, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 

And every loved spot wbicli my infancy knew, — 
The wide-apreadinn pond, and the mill which stood by it, 

The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy -hoase nigh it. 

And e'en the rude bucket which hung in the well, — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 

That mois-covered vessel T hail as a trf'^sure ; 

For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, — 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent 1 seized it. with hands that were glowing ! 

And quick to the while-pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with tlie emblem of truth overflowing, 

And dripping with coolness, it rose frcim the well, — 
The uld oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, arose from the well. 

How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 

As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips ! 
Not a full lihishing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter fiips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation, 

The tear of Eegret will intrusively swell, 
As Fancy reverts to my father's plantation, 

And sighs for the bucket which hongs in the well, — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well 
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DESTRUCTION OF MINOT'S LIGHT. 

THE dangerous reef stretching &r out into the sea from 
CohasBet, bo shaggy witlt kelp and rockweed that each 
separate rock looks like the head of a monster rising to take 
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graveyard. Those who have vieited the Minot's Lighthouse 
only on a Bummer's day can fkintly im^ne the fury of a 
wintry etorra, or the power with which the seas then dash 
themaelves high over the lantero of the tower. The place had 
long been one of terror to mariners, when, aroused by the long 
catalogue of disastera signalling it, the Government in 1849 
begun the erection of a lighthouse on Minot's Rock, known to 
be one of the most dangerous of this dangerous shore. It was 
constructed upon the novel, and its it proved the mistaken, idea 
of opixising as little resistance to the free movement of the 
waves B3 possible. With this view ponderous iron piles were 
sunk deep in the rock, and npon them was built the keeper's 
house and lantcni, the floor of tiie dwelling being thus elevated 
fully forty feet above the seas which rolled beneath it. When 
the great storm of April 14, 1851, to which people long referred 
with a shudder, began, Bennet, the keeper, was on shore, the 
lighthouse being then in charge of two assistante. The storm 
steadily increased to a tremendous gale friim the northeast, that 
continued with unabated fury throughout tlie two Kucceediug 
days. By this time grave apprehensions began to be felt for 
the security of the structure. TJio last time that the lighthouse 
was seen standing was shortly after three o'clock on Wednesday, 
the third day of the gale. The weather then became too thick 
to distinguish it; but the lantern was not lighted, as usual, 
during that night, or if lighted, it could not be made out from 
the shore. At an early hour on the following morning the 
keeper, while making his round, found fragnieuts of the resi- 
dence strewed along the beach. The lighthouse with all it con- 
tained had been swept away during that night of fear, and 
no one bad been left to tell the tale. When the gale had 
spent itself, the great waves were seen tossing in mad glee on 
the spot where it bad stood ; the beautiful aerial tower had 
disappeared. 
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MINOTS LEDGE, MASS. 

Br PITZ-JAMES O'BBIBN. 

Like Bpectral hounds across the sky, 
The white clouds scud before the etorm ; 
Anil naked in tlie howling night 
The red-ejed lighthouse lifts its form. 
The waves with slippery tingera clutch 
The massive tower, and climh and fall, 
And, mutteriug, growl with baffled rage 
Their curses on the sturdy wall 

Up in the lonely lower Le sits, 
The keeper of the crimson liRht ; 
Silent aiid awoslnick dfves he hear 
The imprecations of the night ; 
The white s|iroy bents against the pancfl 
Like some wet ghost that <lown the air 
I* hnnted by a troop of fiends, 
And seeks a shelter anywhere. 

He prays aloud, the toncly man. 
For every soul that night nt sea. 
But more than all for that brave boy 
Who used Ut gayly climb his knee, — 
Voung Charlie, with his chestnut hair 
And hazel eye and laughing lip. 
" May Heaven look down." the old man cries, 
" Upon my son, and on his ship ! " 

While thus with pious heart he prays, 
Far in the disbince sounds a boom : 
lie pauses ; and again there rings 
That sullen thunder through the room. 
A ship upon the shoals to-night 1 
She cannot bold for one half hour ; 
But clear the ropes and grappling-hooks. 
And trast in the Almighty Power) 
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On the dreocbed gallery he etands, 

StriviDg to pierce the solid night : 

Across the sea the red eye throws 

A steady crimson wake of light ; 

And, where it falls upon the waves. 

He sees a human heail float by, 

With long drenched curls of chestnut hair, 

And wild, but fearleaa hazel eye. 

Out with the books ! Ooe mighty fling ! 
Adown the wind the long rope curls. 
Oh I will it catch i Ah, dread suspense. 
While the wild ocean wilder whirls I 
A steady pull ; it tightens now : 
Oh 1 hia old heart will hurst with joy, 
As on the slipjiery rocks he puUs 
The breathing Lody of his boy. 

Still sweep the Rpectres through the sky ; 
Still scud the clouds before the storm ; 
Still naked in the howling night 
The red-eyed lighthoufe Hft» itx form. 
Without, the world h wild with rage ; 
Unkennelled demons are abroad ; 
But with the father and the son 
Within, there is Ihe peace of God. 



LEGENDS OF PLYMOUTH ROCK. 

"^rO good American would willingly die without having seen 
-LM Plymouth Rock. 

Tliere is no certain record of a day upon which all of the 
" Mayflower's " company disembarked ; but those having the best 
right to do it fixed the date aa the 22d of December, 1G20. 

Justly regnnlcd ns the most important one in American his- 
tory, the event has been celebrated by some of the moat Rpirited 
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poems in the language ; and to those who love the old songs — 
and who does not 1~- the stanzas of Felicia Hemane, Pierpont, 
Sigourney, Spr^jue, and Pcrcival, retain all the freshness and 
iospiiation of their childhood's days. 

The honor of having first tonclied the shore on the ever 
memoTable day is shared by two claimanta. Both are snpported 



HART CHILTON 3 LEAF. 

by &mily tradition. That giving it to John Aiden waa handed 
down tliTODgh successive generations, until it was printed in his 
collection of Epitaphs, by the Reverend Timothy Alden, D.D., 
a lineal descendant of John, and thus obtained a periuanent 
i«cord. 
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The second clainmst ia Mary CbiltoB, a maiden who Bubse- 
quently became the wife of Johu Winelow uf Pljmoutb, and 
the mother of a ki'ge family inheriting tlie most distinguished 
traits of the Pilgrims, witli an honorable name. The husband 
of Mary Cliilton removed after & time from the Old Colony to 
Bueton, where the family tomb, witli its arms, may be seen in 
King's Chapel Yard. 

It ia a somewhat curious fact that a precisely similar tradition 
exists with respect to the lauding at Boston, which runs to the 
effect that, being then a romping girl, Anne PollariJ declared tliat 
she would be the fii'st person to jump on shore, and was as good 
as her word as soon as the boat's keel grounded upon the beacb. 

But whoever may be entitled to the preference, — and that 
question will probably remain unsettled, — the simple act sur- 
rounds the statuesque figure of the eager youth or maiden with 
a glamour rendering it the foremost and stiiking object of the 
historical picture. There is still another point of view. A 
youth in the full vigor of manhood, whose posterity should 
inherit the virgin land, seta his nervous foot upon the corner- 
stone of a nation, and makes it an historic spot. A young girl in 
the first bloom of womanhood, the type of a coming maternity, 
boldly crosses the threshold of a wilderness which her children's 
children shall possess and inhabit, and transforms it into an 
Eden. Surely John Alden should have married Mary ChiltoD 
on the spot. 

MAEY CUILTON. 

OBOROG BANCROFI GRIFFITH. 

Fair beams that kisa the sparkling bay. 

Beat warmest o'er her tranquil sleep, 
Sweet eiile! love entited away, — 

The first on Plymouth Rock to leap I 
Among the timid (lock she stood, 

Bore figure, near ihc " Mayflower's " prow, 
With heort of Christian fortitude. 

And light heroic on her browl 
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ye who round King's Cbapel stray, 

Forget llie turmoil of the street ; 
Though loftier names ore round her, lay 

A wreoth of flowers at Mary's feet I 
Though gallant Wiuslowe slumber here, 

E'en worthy Lady Andros too. 
Her memory is still as dear, 

AntI poets' praise to Mary due. 



UK, BURIAL HILL. 

But besides biding the renowned stepping-stone of history, 
Forefiithera' Rock has exerted in the course of time upon the 
minds of men who stood in the presence of grave events, a 
secret, a tnlismanic influence. In the antique days of chivalry 
men seldom set out upon any doubtful or hazardous advcntuie 
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witbout first visitiu^' sumt: Luly shrine, and imploring tbe aid or 
[ir(iU»;ti('ii 111' ilieir jiutrun saiut. lu thvav later tiuics meti liave 
reiniin-il fur in.s|iirJtiou to tlib rock aa tbey would to a shrine, 
ulid lli'iV have nut been uctLumed to uirufesd that they found it 
a Living' liuck, iii:rviiig thtui to patriutic effort, or moving them 
to iuHpireil utteraueed iu behalf of nuiikiud. 

When in 1771 all the laud was in a flame, the spirit of 
the Old Colony liavin<j risen to fever heat, it was determined 
newly to consecrate 
the rock to tlie divine 
spirit of Liberty. On 
tlie apiwinted day 
all the roads lead- 
ing into Plymouth 
were thronged. Four 
thousand f ree m e n 
had a^embled with- 
in the town by noon- 
day on the 5th of 
October. They were 
met to pledge them- 
selves to each other 
Bgaiust the oppres- 
sion of the mother 
country. All were 
animated by the con- 
sciousness of acting 
in a rightful causo 
that moved them as 
onu man ; all were burning with patriotic zeal. They first re- 
quired all the Tory partisans of the Crown to make a public 
tecnntation. Thia bciiif; done, they proceeded to the spot where 
their aucesitors had laniled, with the purpose of removing Fore- 
father' Rock to the public sqiinre in the centre of the village. 
But while it was being raised from ila primitive bed, and as if 
to oppose the aut of desecration, the rock suddenly split in two. 
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This accident, which to masf seemed a warning, ao dashed the 
Bpiiit of the actors, that the pioceediuga weie neat coming to an 
abrupt end ; but some quick-witted spectator Imviiig declared it 
to presage the violent aiinderiiij; of tlw em|)iro in twain, it was 
accepted as a good omen, tlic upper half was drawn in triumph 
to the open space in front of tlie meetin^'-house, and there do- 
posited, at the foot of the liberty-pole, from which a flag bearing 
the legend, " Liberty or Death," waa flung to the breeze. And 
thus the rock was made to play an active part in the great 
controverey. 

This is tlie portion of Forefathers' Kock that so many thou- 
sand curious pilgrims have aeen lying on the gmss plat iu front 
of Pilgrim Hall; while a monument, built in the form of a 
shrine, enclosed, at tho edge of tlie beach, the original spot 
whence it was taken, the lower fragment of the rock, and the 
bones that a pious care had recovered from the earliest burial- 
place of the Pilgrims, liord by on Cole Hill. In 1881, after a 
separation of one hundred and six years, the upper - half waa 
replaced upon the lower. Wliat Uod has joined together let 
DO man put asunder! 



THE COURTSHIP OF MYLES STANDISH. 

OF all our New-England legends, one of the most popular, aa 
well as one of the most picturesque, is the story of the 
courtship of Myles Standish, which is the subject of Longfellow's 
poem of that name. 

Tho action centres in three persons. First there ia the mar- 
tial figure of the redoubted captain of Plymouth, the rude but 
tried soldier, the man of manly virtues, with all a soldier's con- 
tempt for courtly graces, the owner of a noble name which he 
had made more illustrioua by hia deeds, — bmaqne, quick-tem- 
pered, brave to rashness, but wearing the heart of a lion in his 
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little, undersized body, though his liead might sometimes be hot 
and unsteady in council, — in short, a man to be admired, feared, 
trusted, but not, alas I always loved, nor bom to woo. Such 
was Myles Standiah, the Ciiptoin of Plymouth. Though dis- 
inherited by fraud, and self-exiloil, this soldier of fortune yet 
possessed a title to distinction that elevates him upon a pedestal 
above the sober and industrious artisans with whom he had 
loyally cast his lot, although it is doubtful if lie belonged to 
their communion. 

To this hard Puritan soldier, whose wife had died during the 



STANDisH nouaii, nnxBUKT. 

first dreadful winter of their pilgrimage, enters the stripling 
John Alden, who is asserted to be the same person that first 
leaped upon the world-renowned Rock when these exiles landed 
from the "Mayflower" on that December day. He was only 
twenty-two ; hut in the eyes of two persons, at least, this con- 
stituted no defect. These pereona were PrisciUa Mullins, the 
Puritan maiden, and (lyles Staudish. One looked upon the 
youth with a smile ; the other with a sigh. Family tradition 
makes this youth one of Standish's household , for in this pa- 
triarchal community, over which the spirit of economy ruled 
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Bnpreme, the unmarried members were sagacioaalj joined with 
some family, both for the soke of unity aud for the equal dis- 
tribution of work aiid goods. This coastituted one large family 
divided into many. Id some Bense, therefore, Myles Standish 
was the guardian aud protector of Aldeu, whom he ia said to 
have loved as his own sod. 

The third peisou, completing the group, b PrisciUa, the daugh- 
ter of William MuUins, one of the original Pilgrim band, who 
had died within two months after the landing, leaving her 
fatherless. There was only one Priscilla, and there were two 
lovers. 

Kose Standish, the first wife, having died, as we have said, 
the Captain iinding hia loneliness insupportable, the lovely 
PrisciUa found favor in his eyes, and he therefore detennined to 
install her as the mistress of hia heart and household. But this 
lion in love, who had so often faced death without flinching, 
wanting courage to lay both at a simple maiden's feet in his 
own person, made choice of John Alden, of all others, as hia 
envoy in this delicate negotiation. He unfolded hia purpose, 
and gave his hopes into Alden's keeping. How much this dis- 
closure may have troubled the youth, being himself a victim to 
the fair Priscilla's charms, yet bound in honor and gratitude to 
his patron, the Captain, is easily imagined. He had been asked 
to go and declare another man's passion to the object of his 
own heart's desire, — to woo her for another! How bitterly 
he must have bewailed the weakness that had prevented his 
speaking to her sooner, and had now thrust him into this awk- 
ward dilemma! 

Loyal still to his friend and patron, though pursued all the 
way by these regrets, be took the well-known path to Priscilla's 
house, steeling himself for the coming interview. Being wel- 
comed, but ill at ease, he first asked permission to urge the Cap- 
tain's snit. The damsel was then called into the room, when 
the young man rose and delivered bis errand, — at once his 
renunciation and his despair. Knowing as we do his feelings, 
we may pardon hia confusion, as doubtless the keen-eyed Pris- 
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cilia did, and we may excuse the way iu which be Btammered 
through his speech, every syllable of which must have blistered 
bis tongue in giving it utterance. 

We are no true interpreter if the youug man's mental and 
moisl perplexity is not the key to the blushing Priscilta's answer, 
which, like a lay of sunshine piercing through a wintry cloud, 
instantly breaking through all lestiaint, turned the formality and 
Mse sentiment that Alden had fortified himself with, inconti- 
nently out of doors. 

With a beating heart Priscilla listened to his plea for another. 
He, poor wretch ! could not disguise his real feelings from her, 
worn as they were upon tiis sleeve ; and nobly did she come to 
the rescue. What a world of arebness, of tender chiding, and 
of the love which is so pure that it knows iio ahome, is here 
revealed i 

" Prithee, John, why don't you speak for yourself 1 " 

The tradition says tbat John left the house without speaking, 
but that the look he gave Priscilla spoke for him. We can see 
his dark figure striding homeward through the Plymouth woods, 
and we can guess something of the frame of mind in which the 
young man contemplated his approaching interview with the 
wrathful little Captain. It is indeed said — and here &mily tra- 
dition takes on issue with tlio poet — that Myles Standish never 
forgave his ambassador to the court of Hymen for thus supplant- 
ing him ; but it is certain that the maiden herself ponred balm 
into the wounded spirit of the youth, by giving her band where 
she had alrea<]y given her heart. And from these twain come 
all of the name of Alden in the Union. 



So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his errand ; 
Croeaing the brook at the ford, where it brawled over pebble and 

shallow. 
Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers blooming around him, 
Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonderful sweetness. 
Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in their slumber. 
" Pniitan flowers," he said, " and the type of Puritan maidens, 
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Modest and dmple aod sweet, the very type of PriBcillA I 
So I will take thesi to her ; to Priacilla ibe May-flower of Plymoath, 
Modest and nmple uid sweet, as a parting gift will t take them ; 
Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and wither and perish. 
Soon to be thrown away, as is the heart of the giver." 

Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of the maiden 
Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snow-drift 
Piled at her knee, ber white haode feeding the ravenDus spindle, 
While with her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel in it« motion. 
Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdaiu, the words and the music together. 
Bough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a chorchyatd, 
Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the vetoes. 

So be entered the house : and the bum of the wheel and the singing 
Suddenly censed ; for Friscilla, aroused by his step on the threshold. 
Hose as he entered, and gave bim her hand, in signal of welcome, 
Saying, " I knew it was you, when I heard your step in the passage ; 
For I waa thinking of you, as I sat there singing and apinning." 

Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous writer of lettere, — 
Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beautiful phrases. 
But came straight to the point, and blurted it out like a school-boy ; 
Even the Captain himself conld hardly have said it more bluntly. 
Mute with amazement and sorrow, PriBcilla the Puritan maiden 
Looked into Alden's face, her eyes dilated with wonder. 
Feeling his words like n blow, that stunned her and rendered her 

Till at length she enclaimed, interrupting the ominoua silence : 
" If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager to wed me, 
Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble to woo me 1 
If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth the winning ! '' 

Still John Alden went on, unheeding the words of PrisdUa, 
Urging the suit of hie friend, explaining, peisnading, expanding. 

Though he was rough, he was kindly; she knew how during the 
winter 
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He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle aa woman's ; 
Somewhat bastj and hot, he could not deny it, and headstrong, 
Stem as a soldier might be, but hearty, and placable always, 
Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was little of stature ; 
For be was great of hea^, magnanimous, courtly, coutageoiu ; 
Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in England, 
Might be happy and proud to he called the wife of Miles Standish I 

Bat as be warmed and glowed, in hh simple and eloquent language, 
Qnite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his rival. 
Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrnnniag with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, "Why don't yon speak for younel^ 



THE PnX3RIM FATHERS. 

OOB fathers crossed the ocean's wave 

To seek this shore ; 
They left behind tbe coward slave 
To welter in his livuig grave. 
With hearts unbent and spirits brave, 

They sternly bore 
Such toils as meaner souls bad quelled ; 
But souls like these such toils impelled 

To soar. 



Thb Pilgrim spirit has not fled : 

It walks in noon's broad light ; 
And it watches the bed of tbe glorions dead, 

With the holy stats, by night. 
It watches tbe bed of tbe brave who have bled, 

And shall gnatd this ice-bound shore, 
TiD the waves of the Bay where the " Mayflower " lay 

Shall fuom and freeze no more. 

PIBBFOICT. 
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At, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod ; 
They have left unstained what there they found,— 

Freedom to worahip Qod i 

Hbhins. 



And never may they rest unsung. 
While Liberty can find a tongue ! 
Twine, Gratitude, a wreath for them 
More death! ef(s than the diadem, 

Who to life's noblest end 
Gave up life's noblest ]>oweT8, 

And bade the legacy descend 
Down, down to us and oure. 

Bpiuam. 
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LONGFELLOW'S ballad of "The Skeleton in Armor" is the 
legitimate product of one of those obscure traditions which, 
through frequent repetition, acquire all the consistency of au- 
thentic facta ; yet, like other illusions, disapjjear as soon as the 
light is turned on them. In this ease the Scandinavian tradition 
recounts the adventurous voyages of the two Norse corsairs, Leif 
and Thorwald, to the New World as early as a. d. 1000. They 
are said to have sailed from Iceland, and to have passed a winter 
in New England. 

The tei-ms of these sagas are so ambiguous, even should they 
be accounted true relations, as to render any serious attempt to 
trace the voyages they narrate, with the purpose of fitting them 
to our own coasts or harbors, a lost labor. That Danish antiqua- 
ries would be deeply interested in establishing the validity of the 
claim on the part of their countrymen to a discovery preceding 
by nearly five centuries that of Columbiis, was only natural ; for 
should they, succeed it would prove the most brilliant jewel in 
the crown of their nation. The relations themselves, however, 
amounted to little ; and without stronger evidence the reputable 
historian would probably content himself merely with mention- 
ing them. He would certainly hesitate long, and examine criti- 
cally, before installing the vague and the veritable side by side. 
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Should he positively declare America to have been discovered by 
the Northmen in the year 1000, he must fiist withdraw the 
assertion made in &vor of the illustriuua Genoese to a discovery 
in 1492. 

Several things contributed to produce in the public mind an 
effect favonble to the Scandinavian claim. The most important 



OLD WIHDlinX, NEWPORT. 

of these were the alleged evidences then existing of an occupa- 
tion of the country by the Norse voyagers in question. l«t as 
run over them. 

There was, and still is, at Newport, in Rhode Island, an old 
windmill of peculiar, and for Now England unique, constmo- 
tioD, which Time has left a picturesque ruin. The main struc- 
ture, being of stone, presents the appearance of a round tower 
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thirty feet high, supported by massive stone columns, also round ; 
for the woodwork having fallen away, nothing but the bare walls 
remain to identify its original form or purpose. It stands on the 
heights overlooking the harbor; and until Time's changes hid it 
from view, was always a conspicuous object when the city was 
approached from the sea. This structure had been so long un- 
used, that little importance need be attached to the fact that the 
purpose for which it was originally built had gradually died out 
of the memory of the oldest inhabitant. The natural growth 
of the town was certain in time to bring this result about. Its 
propel functions then having so long ceased, no one regarded it 
except with a feeble curiosity, nor was there even a local tradi- 
tion concerning it. For a century and a half it had stood on 
the same spot without a question arising as to its origin ; it 
was completely ignored. But at length some one discovered a 
resemblance to Scandinavian architecture. The Danish mvant 
at once claimed the wimlmill as the work of their countrymen 
centuries before the arrival of the English. 

There was also on the shore of Taunton River, — a tidal 
stream that flows into Narragansett Bay, and might therefore 
be easily ascended by an exploring vessel, —a moderately laige 
bowlder, one face of which, being smooth, was completely covered 
with mysterious hieroglyphics which no one had been able to 
decipher. The strange characters had originally been deeply 
cut into the perpendicular face towanl the channel; but in the 
course of years, and owing to the rock itself being partly suh- 
mei^ed at high tide, the continual abrasion of water and ice has 
nearly obliterated them ; so that it is now scarcely possible to 
identify these marks as the work of human hands. The bowlder 
received the name of Dighton Rock because the shore where it lay 
imbedded was within the hmits of the town of Dighton. Here 
now was a veritable relic of antiquity. Unlike the windmill, 
this had always been the subject of ea;;;er curiosity and discus- 
sion, — so much so, that copies of the inscription had been 
transmitted by Cotton Mather to the learned societies of London 
as a worthy and valuable contribution to the purposes and aims 
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of arcbffiological research ; while the windmill, notwithstanding 
ita alleged peculiarity of conatructioii, aud the clear presumption 
that it must have been a moat poignant spur to curiosity, aa prov- 
ing the roaideucs here of Europeana so luug ^o, was not thought 
to be worthy of a single word, and no one of the thoasands to 
whom it was a familiar object so much as hinted that it had any 
title to auch consideration. The sculptured rock remained, bow- 
ever, an unsolved enigma. A vague local tisdition only ren- 
dered it all the more perplexing. It is true that many who 
were acquainted with their rude commemorative drawings, 
which those of the rock greatly resembled, believed that the 
Indiana bad at soma time cut the unknown characteis. This 
very natural solution of the mystery became the subject of con- 
troveray. The Danish antiquaries, better instructed, immedi- 
ately declared Dighton Rock to be the imperishable record of 
the adventurous voyages of their countrymen. 

Still another thing, most opportunely occurring, by investing 
it with the glamour of romance, secured for the new theoiy a 
certain amount of sympathy, — thus giving it a strength of a 
wholly different kind in the popular raind. Hitherto the new 
idea had taken less with the genet's! public than with scholars ; 
the materials were now found fur a veritable coup de theatre. 

There was exhumed at Fall liiver the skeleton of a man 
whose breast — whether for ornament or defence is uncertain — 
was protected by an oval plate of brass, aud on whose fleshleas 
thighs still loosely hung a belt of curious workmonshi]*, made of 
hollow tubes of brass much corroded, and fitted together in the 
manner of the bandoliers worn when firearms were in their in- 
fancy. There were also found lying near the skeleton some 
arrow-heads made of the same metal It is true that the body 
had been buried in a aitting posture, with its arms and orna- 
ments, agreeable to the funeral customs of the Indiana of this 
coast. It is also true that from the voyages of the Cabots down 
to the coming in of the English settlers here, the possession of 
copper ornaments, and even weapons of war, by the Indians, was 
a &ct coDslantly repeated. Even the chains and collan, one of 
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which was worn hj the skeleton, had heen exactly and miimtely 
described in aome of the Kelations printed by Hakluyt But 
the sagas had said that Tborwald, the Norse rover-chief, was 
elain in an encounter with the natives, and had been hastily 
interred near the spot where he fell. The breastplate and 
arrows were said to be identical with those in use among the 
Scandinavians of this ancient 
period. To the silent evi- 
dence of the mill and to the 
testimony of the rock was 
now joined that of a supposed 

Norse warrior in hia armor. ^^^ 

The Danish scholars nnbesi- ^^^^^ 

tatingty adopted the skeleton. 

The case as it now stood ^^^^^ 

may be briefly summed up "^^^^ 

thus. A building said to be 
of a construction similar to the 

most ancient ones in the Scan- *™ smletok im abmob. 

dinaviau peninsula, — in fact 

not dating later than the twelfth century, — certainly nnlike any- 
thing of British architecture, had been found ; a rock inscribed 
with Runic characters, — ■ for the Danish scholars claimed to 
decipher portions of its inscription, — had been discovered ; a 
skeleton wearing armor of the kind used by Norse warriors had 
been disinterred, — and these things existed within such neigh- 
borhood to each other as to constitute a chain of evidence strong 
in itself, stren^'thened by probability, and further supported by 
the ¥617 general feeling in its favor, that they were the work 
or the remains of the adventurous sea-rovers of the North. To 
such an array, presented with such authority and with so much 
confidence, it is no wonder that the sceptical at first hardly 
knew what to answer. 

But each and every one of these pieces of evidence has heen 
ftilly disproved. It has been shown that the Newport Mill was 
of a similar build to those erected in some parts of England, — 
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uutably like one at Cbeeterton. The scttlere, therefore, built after 
known BritUh models, The attempt to convert the characters 
of Dighton Rock into Runic, or even into an intelligible historic 
rocoid of an; kind, signally failed to conviuce either learned 
or unlearned. And lastly, the' metal found upon the skeleton 
turned out to be different from that uaed for warlike purposes 
by the aucient Scandinavians. To this the direct evidence that 
a windmill waa ereotetl on the very spot where the ruin now 
stands ; that Governor Arnold mentions it iu his will ; that the 
way leading to it ia still called Mill Street ; and that it was 
commonly known as a windmill and nothing else, — would seem 
finally to dispose of what was lell of the Northmen's antique 
towiT, and to leave it the simple and striking memorial of the 
forefathers that it undoubtedly is. Thia whole controversy may 
be said signally to demonstrate the ease with which any histori- 
cal fact may be perverted or unsettled. 

In a note to his "Skeleton in Armor," Mr. Longfellow says 
that he considers the tradition sufficiently established for the 
purpose of a ballad. Voiid tout! But he very naively adds 
what few will now be found wilting to dispute, that, "doubtless 
many su honest citizen of Newport, who has passed his days 
within sight of the round tower, will be ready to exclaim, with 
Sancho: 'God bless me! did I nut warn you to have a care what 
you were doing, for that it was nothing hut a windmill ; and no- 
body could mistake it but oue who had the like in his head.' " 

In the ballad the Viking's ghost is supposed to appear to the 
poet, and is exhorted to tell him his story. One instinctively 
recalls Hamlet's midnight c{>lIo<|uy on the platform of the castlo 
at Elsinore : — 

Speak ! epeak I thou fearful guest i 

Who, with thy hollnw breast 

Still in rude armor drest, 
Comest to daunt me I 

Wrapt not in Eafltera balms, 

But with thy fleshiest palm« 

Stretched, as if asking aluin, 
Why dost thou haunt me I 
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And tbe grisly cone Tepliea : -~ 

IwasaVikii^oldl 

Mj deede, though manifold. 

No Skald in eung boa told, 

No Saga taught thee ! 
Take heed, that in thy versa 
Thou dost the tale reheanie, 
Else dread a. dead Diun's cuiae ; 

For this 1 sought thee. 

Tbe weird tale proceeds without further ngaid to the legend 
as it is told in the sagas. The rude corsair wins tbe love of a 
gentle maiden, — a prince's child, — aomewhat in the manner of 
Othello, by telling ber the story of his deeds ; — 

Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea. 
Soft eyes did gaze on lue. 

Burning yet tender ; 
And us the white stara shino 
On the dark Norway pine. 
On that dark heart of mine 

Fell their full splendor. 

Then tbe Viking, having persuaded the old Hildobrand's 
daughter to fly with him, is hotly pursued by the incensed 
father " with seventy horsemen." He puts to sea in his vessel, 
and is followed by Hildebrand in another, when the catastrophe 
that makes him an outcast occurs : — 

And as to catch the gale 
Round veered the flapping sail, 
Denth ! was the helnisman's hail. 

Death without quarter I 
Mid -ships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel ; 
Down her black hulk did reel 

Through the black water I 
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After this tbe ODtlsw who has carried off the daughter, and 
has slain the father before her eyes, steers iato the open and 
uuknovn sea. The stanm mtroducing the roiiad tower is as 
follows : — 

Three weeks we westward bore ; 
And when the stori[i was o'er, 
Cloud-tikp, we aaw the shore 

Stretching to leeward ; 

There for my lady's bower 

Built t the lofty tower 

Which, to this very hour. 

Stands lookiug seaward. 

Here the hawk and the dove dwelt until a child was bom to 
them ; but tbo maiden sickened ; and at length, as the ballad 
tells us, — 

r>eath closed her mild blue eyes : 
Under that tower she lies ; 
Ne'er shall the sun arise 
On such another! 

In despair, the Viking puts on his armor and falls upon his 
spear, — the poet thus accounting for the skeleton in armor by a 
stroke of genius, as he does for the tower by a touch of human- 
ity ; so that it is not strange to find people saying they would 
rather believe in the legend than not. 

But Mr. Longfellow was not the first poet to discover the capa- 
bilities of the old mill for a poem. The poet Brainard makes it 
the subject of an Indian tradition to the effect that its perishing 
walls were typical of the gradual disappearance of the Red Man 
in the home of his fathers, and that its final fall would signal- 
ize the total extinction of his race. His is the earliest poetical 
use of the tower that the writ«r has seen. 
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THE NEWPORT TOWER. 

1. a, BRA IK ARC. 

Therb is a rade uld monument, 
Half maBonry, half ruin, bent 
With sagging weight, m if it meiint 

To warn one of miacbuuce ; 
And au old Indian may be Been 
Musing in aaduesti on the Bcetie, 
And costing on it many a keen 

And many a thoughtful glance. 

When lightly sweeps the eveaing tide 
Old Narragansett'B shore beside, 
And the canoes iu safety ride 

Upon the lovely bay, — 
I 've seen him gaze on that old towet, 
At evening'a calm and pensive hour ; 
And when the nigbt b^n to lower, 

Scarce tear himself away. 

Bat once he turned with furious look, 
While high his clenched hand he shook. 
And from his brow his dark eye took 

A reddening glow of madness ; 
Yet when I told him why I came, 
His wild and bloodshot eye grew tame. 
And bitter thoughts passed o'er its flame 

That changed its tage to sadnesa. 

" Ton watch my step, and ask me why 
Thia ruin Alls my straining eye. 
Stronger, there is a prophecy 

Which you may lightly heed : 
Stay its fulfilment if you con : 
I heaid it of a gray-haired man ; 
And thus the threatening story ran, — 

A boding tale indeed. 
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" He said that when this nuusj wall 
Down to its veiy base Bhould fall. 
And nol oiie stoiie among it all 

Be left upon another. 
Then should the Indian race and kind 
DUperae like the retumless wind. 
And no red man be left to find 

One he could call a brother. 

" Now yon old tower ia falling bat : 
Kindred and friends awaj are passed ; 
Oh I that my father's soul may cast 

Upon my grave its shade, 
When some good Christian man shall place 
Cer me, the last of all my race, 
The last old stone that falls, to grace 

The spot where I am laid I " 

Mis. Sigoumey , followiag Longfellow, has also addressed some 
cbaiacteiistic lines to its gray walls in a half serious, half play- 
ftd vein. She, too, helieved it to be a veritable relic of the 
Northmen. But the poets, it should be said, are much too sua- 
coptiUe to the charm of romance to be intrusted with making 
history. 

THE NEWPORT TOWEE. 

MRS. L. H. SIGOimNET. 

Dakk, lonely Tower, amid yon Eden-isle, 
Which, as a gem, fair Nanaganeett wears 
Upon her heaving breast, thou lifl'st thy head, 
A mystery and paradox, to mock 
The curious throng. 

Say, reared the plundering hand 
Of the fierce buccaneer thy massy walls, 
A treasure-fortress for his blood-stained gold 1 
Or wrought the beings of an earlier race 
To form thy circle, while in wonder gaied 
Hie painted Indian T 
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We Bee thou art 
A right aubetantial, well-preaerved old tower, — 
Let tJiat suffice us. 

Some there are who say 
Thou wert an ancitnt wmdmiU. 

Be it so! 
Our Pilgrim-sirea mnst have been much in love 
With extra labor, thus to gather stones, 
And patient rear thy Scandinavian arch, 
And build thine ample chamber, and uplift 
Thy shapely column, for the gadding winds 
To play vagarieit with. 

In those hard times 
I trow King Philip gave them other work 
Than to deck dancing-halls, and lure the blasts 
From old EoIub" cave. 

Had'st thou the power, 
I think thou'dst laugh right heartily t4i see 
The worthy farmers, with their sacks of com, 
Mistaking tby profession, as of old 
Don Qnixote did mistake thine ancestor, — 
If haply such pn^nitor thou hadet. 



BLOCK ISLAND. 

THE intiodaction to Dana's celebrated narrative poem, 
"The Buccaneer," is a beautiful piece of descriptive writ- 
ing, that standa oot in strong relief agjunst the dark legend upon 
which it castB a solitary isy of sunshine. 



Thb island lies nine leagues away. 

Along its solitary shore. 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 
No sound but ocean's roar. 
Save where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 
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Bat when the Ught winds lie at rest, 

And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her gloaey breast, 
Sits swinging sileutlj, 
How beautiful I No ripples break the teach, 
And silveiy waves go noiaeless up the beach. 

And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 

The brook conies tinkling down its side ; 
From out the trees the Sebbath bell 
Rings cheerful, for and wide. 
Mingling itA sounds with bleatings of the fiocka 
That feed about the vale amongst the rocks. 

Nor holy belt nor pastonl bleat 

In former days within the vale ; 
Flapped in the bay the pirate's sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale ; •' 

Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men ; 
Pinit« and wrecker kept their revels then. 

The ialand merits a further word of description. It is a bonk 
of clay, treeless and wind-swept, eight miles long rising out of 
the ocean between Montauk and Gay Head, and lying nearest 
to Point Judith, on the Rhode-Island shore, from which it is 
about five miles distant. Planted, as it is, right athwart the 
highway of a vast and increasing commerce, it is a veritable 
stumbling-block in the way of the anxious navigator. In clear 
weather its brilliant light cheers the grateful mariner on hia 
voyage with its signal of " All 's well, and a fins night 1 " till 
it sinks 01 &de3 from hie view. 

We know that a tribe of the once powerful and warlike Nar- 
ragansetts possessed and inhabited this sea-girt isle, to which 
their lathers gave the euphonious name of Mauissee. But pow- 
erful and warlike as they wore, they were also a race of plunder- 
ers, having the lawless traits common to islanders everywhere ; 
so that, as early as the iu&ucy of the white settlements in Mas&- 
Bchusetts Bay, their thieving propensities brought down upon 
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tliem tbe vengeance of tlie whites, vha made an armed descent 
upon the island with the sanguinary purpose of exterminatii^ 
every warrior upon it. Before the wars, of which thJB is a mere 
episode, were over, the island passed forever from, the ownership 
of these Indians, who had fled from it in tei-ror, into that of their 
enemies, — first taking a civilized name from the Dutch sailor 



&NCIBNT WINDMILL. 

Adrian Block, and subsequently that of Ifew Shoieham, which 
the township still retains. 

Then began the gradual peopling of the island under the rule 
of a new race, and a development, sometimes checked by the 
wars, but tending slowly toward an improved condition. It 
being first available for pasturage, the islanders were mostly far- 
mers, who raised cattle, sheep, and poultry, whiuh they exported 
to the mainland. Till^e gradually superseded this. The farms 
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are still produotiTB, and the inhabitante, cuntioiy to the general 
belief, get their living cliiefly liy the eoil. 

Those who weie not &rmera were fishermen. The seaa around 
the island teemed with the cod, the mackerel, and the blue 6sh, 
besides other valuable specira, — thus furnishing eubsistence to 
another class, who toiled with net and line, and who built their 
rude cabins and Hakee by the shore. But the island having no 
good harbor, fishing and trading went on by boats in the old 
primitive way. 

Somehow, the reputation of the island was never good. Sail- 
ore always shook their heads when they spoke of Block Island. 
A bad lee shore, a place of no good hap for the unlucky mariner 
who might be driveu upon it, were prevailing notions, — and 
finnly rooted ones, — which dark hints, and still darker tradi- 
tions, concerning shipwrecked crews and valuable cargoes, give 
a certain color and consistency. " I would rather be wrecked 
anywhere than upon Block Island," became a common and sig- 
nificant saying in the forecastle or the midnight watch, when 
the dark mass of the island heaved in siglit. But all this refera 
to long ago J for though there aro still wreckers, — and they aw 
universally held by aailore to be but one remove from pirates, — 
their work now proceeds with some regard for the saving of life 
and the lawful claims of the owners. In " the good old times" 
the wreckei's stripped a ship, and divided her cargo upon the 
principle that to the findets belongs the spoil " Everything is 
fish," said they, "that comes to our net." 

Like all islanders, these people were generally hardy, sober, 
and industrious. But a difference is to be obsei'ved between the 
farmers and the fishermen, — a name often synonymous with 
that of wreckers or smugglers. So isolated were thej from the 
rest of the world, that the intermarriage of those more or less 
related by blood was a thing of common occurrence. The 
result was naturally unfavorable te the physical condition of 
the islanders. Indeed, one instance is mentioned of a woman 
who left three deafand-dumb sons at her death. 

Dana's "Buccaneers" and Whittier's "Palatine" are the 
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legitimate outcome of a state of things which so naturally 
affords materials for romance ; and both are also the outgrowth 
of ia singular legend, whose vary obscurity lends it a neiid 
feBcinatioD. 

Some time during the last century — even the year ia uncer- 
tain — an emigrant ship bound for Philadelphia came upon the 
American coast, only to be driven off to sea again by stress of 
weather. The emigrants were substantial and thrifty Dutch 
people of the better class, who had brought all their property 
along with them to their new home, whither many of their coun- 
trymen had preceded them. Some of them are even alleged ' 
to have been wealthy. It was in the dark and dreaiy season 
of midwinter, when the voyage, already long, was thus disas- 
trously lengthened. With the coast in sight, but unable to gain 
hei port, the ship, buffeting the frozen seas, was driven north- 
ward fer out of her course ; while scenes were being enacted on 
board, the' bare thought of which makes the blood run cold. 
The captain had died, or had been munlereil, at sea, before tha 
vessel came in sight of the laud. All discipline was at an end ; 
and the ship's crew then began a system of cold-blooded rob- 
beiy, to which the act of boldly hoisting the black flag and 
of cutting the throats of their miserable victims would have 
been merey indeed. The wretches armed themselves ; and 
having taken possession of the water and provisions, with a 
refined cruelty demanded from the famishing emigrants twenty 
guilders for a cup of water, and fifty rix-dollars for a biscuit. 
To save their lives the poor passengers were obliged to beggar 
themselves. Those who could not or would not comply with 
the atrocious demand were allowed to starve, and their ema- 
ciated bodies were coolly thrown into the sea. The ship soon 
became a floating hell. Having plundered their victims of 
everything that they possessed of value, the inhuman crew 
finally took to the boats ; and de^rting the stricken ship, they 
left her to the mercy of the winds and waves. With no one 
left on board to navigate her, the doomed ship drifted ou. 
Days of despair were succeeded by nights of horror. She was 
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DOT a madhouse, tenanted only by maniacs or the anbnried 
corpses of those who had died from famine or disease. 

One calm Sabbath morning the "Palatine" struck on the north' 
eromost reef of Block Island. But her voyage was not to end 
here. The wreckers manned their boats and hamanely rescued 
all those who had survived starvation, e:(cept one woman, who 
had gone stark mad, and who now refused to leave the wreck. 

The ship, having only touched the reef, floated off again with 
the rising tide ; and the wreckers, who surrounded the grimy hulk 
like vultures the carcass of a noble stag, now making their boats 
fast to it, towed har into a neighboring cove, in order that they 
might dismantle her at their leisure. But before this could be 
done a gale sprang up ; when the wreckers, seeing that the ship, 
in spite of their efforts, would be blown off to sea, set her on 
fire ; and she was soon in flames. 

Enveloped in fire from truck to deck, the " Palatine " drove out 
into the thickening darkness of a stormy sea, — an object of dread 
even to those who had so recklessly applied the torch. But this 
feeling was turned to deeper horror when the frenzied shrieks 
home to- their ears from the burning ship told the lookers-on 
that a human being was perishing miserably in the flames before 
their eyes. 

Tliese appalling sounds were supposed to proceed from the 
maniac woman, who had been forgotten in tlie excitement of 
the moment. The " Palatine " drifted away, and humed to 
the water's edge. And so ends the dismal tale of the actual 
ship. 

But it is now averred that on that very night twelvemonth, 
the anniversary of the same storm, the islanders were affrighted 
by the startling and sublime spectacle of a ship on fire in the off- 
ing, which, as the gale rose, drifted before it, and gradually faded 
from their sight, exactly as the ill-fated "Palatine" had done. 
Year after year the same strange sight continued to keep the fate 
of the "Palatine" freshinthememory of every man, woman, and 
child upon the island. Hundreds had seen it ; and all were fully 
convinced that this annual visitation was a portent of disaster to 
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them and theire. Some of the bett^T-inforraed were, it is true, 
inclined to class the phantasm of the baming ship with atmos- 
pheric phenomena ; bat the islanders only shrugged their shoul- 
ders as they pointed to the unerring certainty with which it 
reappeared, the fnithfulness with which every detail of the con- 
flagration repeated itself, and the mysterious way in which the 
Teasel fiiBt come on shore. 

THE BUCCANEER. 

Dana's tr^c atory of the "Buccaneer" wonid hardly he 
recognized for the same that we have related, were not its- 
leading incidents firmly associated with Block Island. He 
makes Lee, the "buccaneer" of the poem, native here. Lee is- 
a man fitted hy nature for leadership in a career of crime, — a 
monster from whom we turn in abhorrence, and for whose evil 
destiny even the poet's art can hardly make ua feel one touch of 
compassion. The grandeur of the design of the poem is in &ct 
marred by the hideoueness of the central figure. Lee is a wretch 
without one redeeming trait, — be is simply a cut-throat 

The poem opens with Lee's ship lying in a port of Spain. He 
has grown weary of the life of a peaceful trader, and has re- 
solved to turn pirate. Wliile the vessel is being refitted for sen 
a Spanish lady seeks a passage in bet to America. Her husband 
has fallen in the wara, and she is scarcely wedded before she is 
a widow and an exile from her native land. Lee receives her 
with well-affected sympathy, and tenders her a passage in hiy 
ship. The bereaved lady unsuspectingly puts herself, her at- 
tendants, and all that she possesses in the corsair's power. Her 
rich jewels and her gold inflame the rapacity of Lee, — who, 
however, is crafty enough to hide bis time. The Setioia has a 
strange attachment for a favorite milk-white Arabian horse : this 
too is brought on hoard, and then the ship sets sail. She is 
no sooner out of sight of land, than the crew, at a signal from 
Lee, stab the lady's servants in their sleep. They then, with. 
a deadlier purpose, break into her cabin :^ 
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A crash ! Thej force the door ; and then 

One loDg, long, shrill, and piercing scream 
Cornea thrilling 'bove the growl of men ! 
'T is hers ! O Qod, redeem 
From woiEe than death thy suffering, hetplese child I 
Thttt dreadful shriek again, — sharp, sharp and wild I 

It ceased : with speed o' th' lightning'B flash 

A loose-robed form, with streaming hair, 

Shoots by ; a le«p, — a quick, short splash I 

T is gone! and nothing there ! 

The waves have swept away the bubbling tide, — 

Bright-crested waves, how calmly on they ride! 

With a brutal jest on his lips, Lee then orders the hois© to 1» 
thrown alive into the aea ; the men obey. 

Such sound to mortal ear ne'er come 
As rang far o'er the waters wide ; 
It shook with fear the stoutest frame, — 
The horse b on the tide ! 
As the naves leave, or lift him up, his cry 
Comes lower now, and now is near and high. 

The ill-fated lady's gold is then divided ; but a quarrel spring- 
ing up over it, Lee stabs one of his men to the heart. When 
the ship is near the land, she is abandoned and aet on fire. Lee 
with hia cut-tbroats gains the shores of Block Island. They 
drown remorse in drink, and silence suspicion by scattering their 
ill-gotten gold right and left. At length the night of their hor- 
rid anniversary comes round. The buccaneers are celebrating 
it by a carousal, when a sudden glare, lighting up the, sea, brin^ 
the orgy to a pause. 

Not bigger than a star it aeems ; 

And now 't in like the bloody moon ; 

And now it shoots in hairy streams ! 

It moves ! — 't will reach us soon ! 

A ship ! and all on fire ! — hull, yard, and mast ! 

Her sails are sheets of flame I — she 'a uearing fast ! 
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And what comes up above the wave 

So ghastly white ( A spectial head I 
A horse's head I (Maj Heaven save 
ThoBC looking on the dead, — 
The waking dead I) There on the aea he stands, — 
The Spectre Horae I He moves I He gains the sands I 

The spectre horae gallops like the wind up to the door-stone, 
and stands with hU burning ejea fixed on Lee. A power he 
cannot reaist compela the villain to mount tUo dreadful steed, 



L£E OK THE SFECTBB HORSE. 

which instantly dashes off with tiis rider to the highest cliff of 
the island, from which Lee sees not only the ship on fire, but 
beholds in the depths it lights the bodies of those whom ho had 
slain. At dawa the spectre vanishes, leaving him rooted to the 
spot. Lee's doom has begun ; thenceforth he is accursed. All 
shun him, all tnm from him with fear and loathing ; for all 
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liave seen the spectre ship. Weary of life, yet afraid to die, 
the outcast wanders ahout the shores of the island, — a broken, 
hopeless wreck of his former self. 

They ask him why he wanders so. 

From day to day, the uneven strand. 
" I wish — I wish that I might go 1 
But I would go by land I 
And there 's no way that I can find ; I 've tried 
All day and night I " He eeaw&rd looked and sighed. 

At last the fatal summons comes. The fiieship again bears 
down upon the island. Again the unearthly messenger, the 
spectre horse, strides over the waves. The pirate pleads for 
mercy ; but his hour is come. 

He 'a on the beach, but stops not there ; 

He 'b on the aea, — that dreadful horse 1 
Lee flings and wrilhes in wild despair. 
In vain 1 The Spirit Coise 
Holds him by fearful spell ; be canoot leap ; 
Within that horrid light he rides the deep. 

It lights the sea around their track, — 

The curling comb and steel-dark wave ; 
And there site Lee the Spectre's back, — 
Qone 1 gone 1 and none to save 1 
They 're seen no more ; the night has shut them in ! 
May Heaven have pity on thee, man of sin 1 
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THE PALATINK 

J. Q. WHITTIBR. 

Old wives Bpinnisg their webe of tow, 
Or rocking wardly to and fro 
In and out of the peat's dull glow. 

And old men mending their nets of twine. 
Talk together of di«am and sign. 
Talk of the tost ship " Palatine," — 

The ship that, a hundred years before, 
Freighted deep with its goodly store, 
In the galea of the equinox went ashore. 

Down Bwooped the wreckera, like birds of prey 
Tearing the heart of the ship away, 
And the dead had never a won! to say. 

And then, with ghastly Hhimiuer and abine 
Over the ror.ks and the seething brine. 
They burned the wreck of the " Palatine." 

In their cruel hearts, as they homeward Bped, 
" The Bea and the roi^ks are dumb," they said ; 
" There '11 be no reckonii^ with the dead." 

But the year went round, and when once more 
Along their foam-white curves of shore 
They heard the line-storm rave and roar, 

Behold I again, with shimmer and shine, 
Over the rocks and the seething brine. 
The flaming wreck of the " Palatine I " 

So, haply in fitter words than these, 
Uending their nets on their patient knees, 
They t«tl the l^end of Maniseea. 
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THE LAST OF THE WAMPANOAGS. 

THE beautiful emineace of Mount Hope was the aucieat seat 
of Philip, the great aachem of the Wampanoags. When 
bis leverses had left him only a handful of followers Philip took 
the sublime resolution of retumiug to his mountain home and 
djing like a chief of royal blood, with his arms in his hauda. 
KouDt Hope was quickly surrounded by his enemies ; and here 
the dreaded warrior fell, shot through the heart by a renegade 
of his own race. 

When here Eiug Philip etood, 

Or rested in the niche we call his throne, 
He looked o'er bill and vale and swelliog Bood, 

Which once were all his own. 
Before the white man's footstep, day by day, 

As the sea-tides encroach upon the sand, 
He saw his proud possessions inelt away. 
And found himself a king without a land. 
Constrained by unknown laws. 
Judged guilty without cause. 
Maddened by treachery, 
What wonder that his tortured spirit rose 
And turned upon his foes, 
And told bia wrongs in words that still we see 
Recorded on the page of history. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

THIS marvel cornea to us iu a letter written at Now Haven, 
where it happeuet], to Cotton Mather, and printed in liis 
" Jlagnalia Christi." Aa Wagner has confirmed to our own age 
the immortality iif the Flying Dutchman, so have Mather and 
Longfellow decreed that of this wondroua eea-legend. There 
is no power in science to eradicate either of them. One would 
not have his illuaiona rudely dispelled hy going behind tlie 
scenes while "Der fiiegende Hollander" is being performed; 
and he does not ask if under stich or such atmospheric condi- 
tions a mirage may not have deceived the good people of New 
Haven in the year a. d, 1647. 

In that year a Rhode- laland-built ship of about one hundred 
* and fifty tons' burden, carrying a valuable cargo, besidea " a far 
more rich treasure of passengers," put to sea from New Haven. 
Among those who sailed in her were five or six of the most emi- 
nent petaona in that colony. The ship was new, but so " walty," 
that Lamberton, her master, often said that she would prove the 
grave of passengers and crew. It was in the heart of winter; 
the harbor was frozen over, and a way was 6ut through the ice, 
through which the ship slowly passed on her voyage, while the 
Beverend Mr. Davenport, besides many other friends who wit- 
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nesBed her departure, accompanied her with their prayeia and 
tears uatil she was lost to Tiew. 

An ill-omeiied gloom overspresd the aceiie, to which the prayer 
of the pastor lent an empbasis of its own. They who were de- 
parting heard these solemn words of invocation, wafted like a 
prayer for the dead to their ears ; " Lord, if it be thy pleasWe 
to bury these our feiends in the bottom of the sea, take them ; 
they ara thine : save them I " 

When, in the following spring, the ships arriving from Eng- 
land brought no tidings either of ship or company, "New 
Haven's heart began to fail her." This, saya the narrative, 
" put the godly people upon much prayer, both public and pri- 
vate, that the Lord would — if it was his pleasure — let them 
hear what he had done with theii dear friends, and prepare 
them with a suitable submission to his holy wilt." 

One afternoon in June a great thunderstorm aroee out of the 
northwest. After it had spent itself, — after this grand overture 
had ceased, — the black clouds rolled away in the distance, an<l 
the skies again bncame serene and bright. All at once, about 
an hour before sunset, the people saw a large ship, with all her 
sails spread and her colors flying, coming gallantly up from the 
harbor's mouth. But such a ship as tliat had never before been 
seen ; for notwithstanding the wind was blowing dead against 
her from the land, she moved stesdily on against it as if her 
sails were filled with a fresh and fkvoiable gala The people 
looked on in wonder and in awe. The strange vessel seemed 
floating in air ; there was no ripple at her bow, nor on her deck 
any of the bustle denoting prupaiation to anchor. All those 
who had assembled to witness the strange sight gazed in stu- 
pefaction. The children clapped their hands and cried out, 
" There 's a brave ship ! " while up the harbor she sailed, stem- 
miag wind and tide, and every moment looming larger and 
more distinct. 

At ler^th, crowding up oa far as there is depth of water suffi- 
oient for such a vessel, — in fact so near to the spectators that the 
Gpm of a man standing on her poop, with a naked sword, which 
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thiBtledoivn, leaving only a dismantled hulk floating in the quiet 
haven. As if yielding now to an invisible but resiBtless forte, 
this too begao to careen dangerously more and more, until it 
went down before tjie eyea of the beholders in a mist-like cloud, 
which after a littlt time melted away, leaving the space lately 
occupied by the Phantom Ship, as everywhere else, clear and 
unobstructed. 

The wonde^str^ck lookers-on, while this weird counterfeit nf 
a wreck at sea was enacting before their eyea, could so far distin- 
guish the peculiar form and rigging of the S]>ectre Ship as to 
be able to say tliat " This was the very mould of our ship, and 
thus was her tragic end." The learned and devout Mr, Daven- 
port also declared publicly, " That Gotl had condescended, for 
the quieting of their afflicted spirits, this extraordinary account 
of his GDvcreigu disposal of those for whom so many fervent 
prayers were made continually." 

Mr. Bryant, writing to the poet Dana in 1824, says that 
be had formed the idea of constructing a narrative poem on 
this subject; but upon finding tlint the legend had already 
been made use of by Irving, he abandoned the purpose, which 
Longfellow subsequently carried out, with dramatic effect, aa 
follows : — 

A ship sailett from New Haven ; 

And the keen and frosty airs, 
That filled her ftails at parting. 

Were heavy with good men's prayers. 

But Master Lamberton muttered, 

And under his breath said he, 

" This ship is so crank and walty, 

I feat our grave ehe will be 1 " 

And at last their prayers were answered : — 

It was in the month of Jane, 
An hour before the sunset 

Of a windy afternoon, 
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When, eleadily steering landward, 

A ship wa« seen below, 
And thej knew it waa Lamberton, Moste 

Who sailed ho long ago. 

On she came, with a cloud of canvas, 
Bight Bgainat the wind that blew. 

Until the eye cuuld diBlinguiab 
The focea of the crew. 

Then fell her stniiuing topmasts, 
Hanging tangled in the shruiids. 

And her soils were loosened and lifted. 
And hlowii away like clouds. 

And the masts, with all their rigging, 

Fell slowly, one by one. 
And the bulk dilated and vanished. 

As n flea-mist in the son ! 

And the people who saw thiti marvel 

Each said unto hia friend. 
That this was the mould of theii' vessel. 

And thus her tK^dc end. 



THE CHARTER OAK. 

WERE an American schoolboy to be asked to name the 
most celebrated tree of history, he would undoubtedly 
mention the Charter Oak. Other trees are locally &mous ; but 
this tree may be said to have a national reputation. 

It is now not i^uite thirty years since the sturdy oak itself 
went down before one of those terrific storms that it had for 
centnriee refuseil to budge an inch to ; but so finuly had it 
become rooted in the event of history which first drew con- 
spicuous attention to it, that this will be as soon foi^otteu as the 
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oak will. NothiD;; illustnites like this tlie strength of old associ- 
ations, or more clearly expresses that demand of the human mind 
for something that tuay establish a relation with the invisible 
through the visihle. The Charter Oak is no more. Yet it is 
etill the tree that commemorates to most minds the preservation 
of the Colonial Cliarter, more distinctly than the event itself does 
the tree ; for it is undoubtedly true that when we cast our eyea 
over the field of history we instinctively seek out those objects 
that rise above the common level, like steeples above a city. 
One sees there the Charter Oak ; the cliapter of history then 
swiftly unfolds itself. 

The fall of this mighty monarch of the ancient forests oc- 
curred in tlie year ld.'>G. It was announced throughout the 
Union as a public calamity; and in Hartford, where the Charter 
Oak had almost become an object of veneration, the intelligence 
created a feeling of loss to the glory of the city which nothing 
in the way of monuments could make good. The smallest 
pieces of the tree were eagerly secured by relic-hunters, and 
they are still carefully treasured up, in order to perpetuate, in tho 
thousand forms into which a piece of wood may be turneil, the 
memory of the brave old oak from which Hartford derived its 
lamiiiar sobriquet of the Charter-Oak City, of which her citizens 
are justly proud. 

The Charter Oak stood on the slope of Wyllys's lliU, in the 
city of Hartford ; and it ha<I stood on the same spot for cen- 
turies. No man knew its exact age ; but there is little doubt 
that it was an object of veneration to the Indians long before 
the discovery of America by Cohirabus. Tradition says that 
when the white people began to build here at Hartford, Mr. 
Samuel Wyllys, who was one of these pioneers, was busy clea^ 
ing tlio forest away around his homestead, and be had marked 
this tree for destniction with the rest; but the savages who 
dwelt in the neighborhood so earnestly begged that it might be 
spared, because its first putting forth its leaves had been a sign 
to them from immemorial time when to plant their corn, that at 
their request the oak was left standing. 
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Some idea of the great ago of this historic tree may, however, 
he formed hy considering ite dimensions. Thirty odd years 
before it fell to the ground, a wreck, it measured thirty-six feet 
in circumference at the hose. The famous hiding-place in its 
trunk had then nearly closed up, although the old people could 
ramember when it would easily admit a child into the hollow 
cavity of the tree. The same generation believed this to be a 
sign that it had fulfilled its mission. When Mr. Lossing visited 



it in 1848 he found the trank then having a girth of twenty- 
five feet around it at one foot from the ground ; and the opening 
at the bottom was then a narrow crevice only laige enough for a 
person's hand to go in. 

This oak appeared to have lost its upper trunk during some 
battle with lightning or gale, so that many others of its species 
of more recent growth surpassed it in height ; but the accident 
had also enormously strengthened the lower trunk, and extended 
the spread and thickness of the limbs, which continued to flaunt 
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defiance in the face of the elements that were snrely deBtroy- 
ing them piecemeal. In time the tree had recovered its old 
symmetry of form, while its foliage wae still remarkably rich 
and exubertint. Year by year it becoiuc moie and more closely 
imprisoned within the walls of the growing city, until it stooil 
a solitary, though not unregarded, survivor of its race and 
time. 

There is another relic intimately associated with the Charter 
Oak for which the people of Connecticut have a great regard. 
Hanging up in the office of the Secretary of Stnte, in the State 
Capitol, in a frame made of the Charter Oak, is the venerable 
original charter (if the Colony, hearing nut only the autograph, 
but tlie portrait of King Charles II. It is the genuine world- 
renownud document whoso mysterious disappearance one even- 
ing, about two centuries ago, ciiuscil suiOi a hubbub to be raised 
throughout the Colonies ; and it is, therefore, of all the his- 
torical treasures of the State the most valued. 

The story of how the Colonial charter was saved from the 
dutches of Sir Edmund Andros is a stirring episode of those stir- 
ring times, when Tyranny, boldly unmasking, began openly to 
threaten New England with the loss of all her time-honoi«d fran- 
chises. In contempt of their chartereit rights. King James II. 
had appointed Sir Edmund governor over all the New-England 
Colonies. Neither the wishes, the interests, nor the happiness 
of the people were to be for a moment considered. It was to 
be a rule of iron, and a man of iron was chosen for it. The 
first step was to seize and declare void the old charters. Mas- 
sachusetts had already been disiMBsessed of hers; everything 
there was in confusion. It was now the turn of the other 
colonies. With this object Sir Edmund despatched to the Con- 
necticut authorities an order demanding in good set terms the 
surrender of their charter ; for even the arbitrary James would 
liave it appear that ho paid some res|K-<t to the majesty of the 
law by observing its fornts ; and the clmrter, being a royal grant 
of power, could not be ignored. The people of Connecticut con- 
sidered this ^n act of usurpation, and their representatives natu- 
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lallj hesitated. But the charter not being forthcoming on his 
demand, Sit Edmund determined to let the guod people of Con- 
necticut know with whom they had to deal. He waa a man of 
action ; and he quickly put himself at the head of his soldiers, 
and went to fetch the instrament at the point of the sword. 
Never before had a body of royal troops trodden the eoil of 
the Land of Steady Habits. Now, their errand was to sow 
the seeds of rebellion and disloyalty. The Governor, nursing 
his wrath all the way, arrived at Hartford in no gentle frame 
of mind ; and going at once to the House where the Colonial 
Aaeemhly was sitting, he strode into the chamber and imperi- 
ously demanded, in the King's name, the immediate delivery to 
hiu of the charter, at the same time declaring the old govern- 
ment to be dissolved and its proceedings unlawful. The repre- 
sentatives of the people saw the structure that thoir fathers had 
raised falling in ruins around tliem. There stood the dictator. 
Open resistance would he treason. But certain of the members 
had resolved that he should never have the charter, cost what it 
m^;ht. Wishing to gain time, the Assembly fell into debate 
over the matter, while the King's viceroy haughtily awaited its 
determination without leaving the chamber. The countenances 
of all present were anxious and pro-oceupied. The debate grew 
warm, and Sir Edmund impatient. It became so dark that 
candles were lighted. The charter was then brought in and 
laid upon tlie table in full view of every one present. A hush 
fell upon the Assembly, every man of whom knew that the crisis 
had been reached. By this time the house was surrounded by 
the populace, in whom the feeling of resistance only wanted a 
spark to set it in a flame. But a better way had been found. 
AU at once the lights in the chamber were extinguished ; and 
when they were officiously relighted, the precious instrument 
was gone I The faces of that body of men when this fact 
dawned upon them nmst have been a study. 

The tradition is — for of course no official record could be 
made of such an act of treason — tliat when the candles were 
put out, the box containing the royal patent was snatched from 
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the table, hurried out of the chamber, anil thrust into thn 
hoUow of the tree tliat haa ever since borne the name of the 
Charter Oak. This ilaring act was performed by Captain Jere- 
miah Wadsworth ; and it 6ul>sequeiitly saved (.loimectiout from 
having imposed upon her the same Inimiliating tenns that 
were granted under favor of Kiug William to the old Uother- 
Colony. 

But notnithstandiug his main purpose had thus been 
thwarted, Sir Edmund took upon him on the spot the reins 
of government, by a format declaration which is entered upon 
the record, closing with the ominous word "finis." So the 
people of Oonnecticut had after all to submit, until the Revo- 
lution in England tumbled King James's rotten throne about 
his ears, and in ita turn wrote " finis " at the end of his 
fatal dynasty in characters large enough to convey their warn- 
ing to hia successors, — "Resistance tu tyranny is obedience 
to God." 



THE CHARTER OAK AT HAHTFORD. 

L. H. BIQOURNEV. 

Once there came, in days of yore, 

A minion from the mother shore, 

With nien-at-orins .ind flashing eye 

Of prodelermineil tyranny. 

Ht^h words he spuke, am) stretched his hand, 

Yonng Freetlom's charter to demand. 

But li>! it vanished from his sight. 
And Budden darkness fell like night. 
While, liaflled still, in wrath and pain. 
He, gropini;, Rini|,'ht the priie in vain ; 
For a brave hand, in trust to me. 
Had given that germ of liberty ; 
And like our relative of old 
Who clasped his arms, serenely bold, 
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Around the endangered prince who fled 
The BcafTold where his father bled, 
I hid it, safe from stonn and blast, 
Uotil the days of dreoil were ]nist ; 
And then mj faithful breast restored 
The treasure to its rightful lord. 

For this do pilgrims seek my side, 
And artists sketch my varying pride ; 
And far away o'er ocean's brine, 
An aconi or a leaf of mine, 
I hear, are stOKd an relics rich 
In antiquarian'4 cIushIc niche. 



THE PLACE OF NOISES. 

WE take the following weird tale partly from the historian 
Trumbull, and partly from the poet Braiuanl. History 
and romance are thua amicably blended, — each elucidating 
according to its own .ipirit tbe singular phennmenoii which 
BO long disturbed the goml people of East Haddam. 

"The Indian name of the town was Machemoodus, which in 
English is Ae place of noket, — a name given with the utmost pro- 
priety to the place. The accounts given of the noises and quakinKS 
there are very remarkable. Were it not that the people are accus- 
tomed to them, they would occasion great alann. The Reverend Mr. 
Hosmer, in a letter to Mr. Prince, of Boston, written August I3t)>, 
1729, gives this account of them : 'As to the earthquakes, I have 
something considerable and awful to tell you. E^orthquakes have 
been here (and nowhere but in this precinct, as can be discerned, — 
that is, they seem to have their centre, rise, and origin among us), 
as has been oleerved for more than thirty years. I have been in- 
fonned that in thin place, before the English settlements, there were 
great numbers of Indian inhabitants, and that it was a place of ex- 
traordinary Indian yawam, — or, in short, that it was a place where 
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the Indiana drove a pnxligicins trade at worshipping the devil. Also 
I was informed that, niany years past, an old Indian was asked 
what H-ae the reason of tlie noises in this place. To which lie re- 
plitsl, that the Indian's God was very angry because Englishmen's 
God was come here. Now whether there lie anything diabolical in 
these things, 1 know not ; but this I know, that Ood Almighty is 
to be seen and trembled at iu what bos been often heard among us. 
Whether it be tire or air distressed in the subterraneous caverns of 
the earth, cannot be known, ^ for there is no eruption, no explosion 
perceptible, — but by sounds and tremitrs, which sometimes are very 
fearful and dreadful 1 have myself heard eight or ten sounds suc- 
cessively, and imitating small arms, in the spaee of five minutes. 
I have, I suppose, heard several hundreds of them within twenty 
years ; some more, some less teiTible, Sometimes we have heard 
them almost every day; and great numben of them in the space of 
a year. Oftentimes I have observed them to be coining down from 
the north, imitating slow thunder; until the sound came near or right 
under, and then there seemed to be a breaking like the noise of a 
cannon-shot or severe thunder, which shaken the houses and all that 
is in them. They have in n manner cease<l since the great earth- 
quake. As I remember, tliere have been but two heard since that 
time, and those but moderate.' " 

The poetic version of the story is introduced by the following 
account in prose, for the truth of which the poet vouches. We 
will only add to it the statement that the carbuncle was highly 
prized by our anceatora for its auppoaed power to protect the 
wearer from the danger of infection ; but it was only to be found 
iu inaccessible places, like the bowels of the earth or unviolated 
mountain peaks. 

" A traveller who accidentally passed through Eaut Haddam 
made several inquiries as to the Moodue nmea that are peculiar to 
that part of the country. Many purlicnlai? were related to him of 
their severity and effects, and of t)ic means that ha<l been taken to 
ascertain their cause and prevent their recurrence. He was told 
that the simple and terriiied inhabitants, in the early settlement of 
the town, applied to a book-learned and erudite imui from England, 
by the name of Doctor Steele, who undertook by magic to allay 
their terrors ; and for this purpose took the sole charge of a black- 
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emilh's shop, in which he worked by night, and from which he ex- 
cluded all oiliuissinn, tightlj stopping and (lurkeniDg the place, to pre- 
vent any prying curiosity Trom interfering with hie occult cuierntions. 
He, however, bo far explained the caitxe of these noises m to siiy that 
they were owing to a carbuncle which must have grown to a great 
size in the bowels of the rocks, and that if it could be reDiove<l, the 
noises would cease until another sfaoiild grow in its place. The uoisua 
ceased; the doctordeparted,ani:l ban never been heard of since. Itwus 
supposed that he took the carbuncle with him. Thus far was autheii- 
tic. A little girl who had aniiousl; noticed the course of the travel- 
ler's inquiries sung for hia further edification the following ballad." 



MATCHIT MOODUS. 

J. a. UltAINAKD. 

See you upon the lonely moor 

A crazy building rise ( 
No hand dares venture to open the door ; 
No footstep trcails its dangerous floor ; 

No eye in its secrets pries. 

Now why is each crevice stopped so tight I 

Say why the boiled door? 
Why glirainets at midnight the forge's light I 
All day is the auvil at rest i but at night 

The flames of the furnace roar. 

Is it to arm the horse's heel 

That the midnight anvil rings? 
Is it to monld the ploughshare's nicel. 
Or is it to guard the wagon'n wheel. 

That the smith's sledge-hammer swings) 

The iron is bent, and the crucible stands 

With alchemy boiling up ; 
Its contents were mixed by unknown hands. 
And no mortal fire e'er kindled the brands 

That heated that cornered cup. 
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O'er Moodua River a tight haa glaiiccd. 

On Moodns Hilbi it shone ; 
On the granitt rocks the rayfl have danced, 
And upward those creeping lights advanced. 

Til) they met on the highest atone. 

Oh, that ia fhe very trizanl place. 

And now is the wizard hum, 
By the light that was conjured up to tiatx, 
Ere the atar that falls can run its rac«, 

The seat of the earthquale'a power. 

By that unearthly light I Bee 

A figure strange alone i 
With magic circlet on bis knee, 
And decked with Satan's symbols, he 

Seeks for Ihe hidden alone. 

Now itpwanl goes that gvaj oM man, 

With mattock, har, and spade : 
Tbe summit is gained, and the toil begun, 
And deep by the rock where the wild lights run. 

The magic trench is made. 

Iioud and yet louder was the groan 

That Biiuiideil wide a:id far ; 
And deup and hollow was the moan 
That rolled around the bedded stone 

Where the workman plied hisibar. 

Then upward streamed the brilliant's light, — 

It atniameil o'er crug and stone ; 
IKm looked the stars and the moon that night ; 
But when moniing came in her glory bright, 

The man and the Jewel were gone. 

But wo to the bark in which he flew 

From Moodus' rocky ahore ; 
Wo to the captain, and wo to the crew 
That ever the breath of life they drew 

When that dreadful freight they bore. 
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The carbuiicle lies in the deep, deep eea, 

Beneath the mighty wave ; 
But the light ghinea upward so glorioualy 
That the sailor looks pale, and forgets his glee, 

When he crosses the wizard's grave. 



THE SPANISH GALLEON.' 

" TT is a fact," writes the poet Brainard, " that two men fiom 
J- Vermont are now {July llth, 1827) working by the aid« 
of one of the wharves in New London, for buried money, by the 
advice and recommendation of au old woman of that State, wh» 
assured them tliat she could distinctly see a box of dollars packed 
edgewise. The locality waa jMiinted out to an inch ; and her 
only way of discovering the treasure was by looking through a 
stone, — which to ordinary optics was hardly translucent. For 
the story of the Spanish galleon tliut left so much bullion in 
and about New London, sec Trumbull's ' History of Conuecti- 
cnt ; ' and for Kidd, inquire of the oldest lady you can find." 
The story related by Trumbull is this : — 
"About this time [1753] an unhappy event took place, dis- 
honorable to the Colony, injurious to foreigners, and which occa- 
sioned a great and general uneasiness, and many unfriendly 
suspicions and imputations with respect to some of the princi- 
pal characters in the Colony. A Spanish ship, coming into the 
port of NeAv London in distress, ran upon a reef of rocks, and 
so damaged the vessel that it was necessary to unlade her and 
put her freight into stores at New London. The cargo wa& 
delivered into the custody of Joseph Hill, Esq., collector of th& 
port of New London. The supercaigo was Don Joseph Miguel 
de St. Juan. That he might sail vrith hb cai^o early In th» 
spring, he obtained a ship of about two hundred tons, and wa9 
ready to sail in April. But when he had shipped part of his 
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cargo, other parts of it were withholtlen from him or lost, and 
could not by auy mtAiis of his be recovered. As he could obtaia 
no relief, and wati determined not to sail without the recov- 
ery of his cargo or Bome indemnification for the loss of it, he 
waited until October, and then preferred a memorial to the 
Assembly, representing his arrival in th(i snow ' Ht. Joseph and 



HBW LONDON. 

St Helena' from Havana, bound to Cadiz, at the port of New 
London ; and that be had stored his cai^o thera, in the custody 
of Joseph Hill, Esq., the collector ; and that when he had pro- 
cured a vessel in April, and required his cargo, that it might be 
reshipped, a considerable part of it had been witbholden, lost^ 
and embezzled ; and praying for relief, or that he might retand 
that part of hia cargo which remained, and secure it at their ex- 
pense ; and also that bis men might be dischai^Bd. 
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"The Assembly, after beariog and deliberatrng on the memo- 
nal, resolved, That whatever losses he had sustained, it was 
either by means to them unknown, or which thej were by no 
means able to prevent. ... It was declared, That the requests 
of the petitioner were unreasonable, and therefore could not be 



ANCIBKT KILL, HEW LONDON. 

granted ; but that as protection and assistance were due to a 
foreigner cost among tbem, the Assembly did advise the Gover- 
nor to grant all due protection and relief to the said Don Miguel, 
according to the laws of trade, nature, and nations. The Gov- 
enior was also desired and empowered, in case the said Joseph 
Miguel should desire It, to direct a full search after any part 
of his cargo which might have been embezzled or lost, and to 
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take all aiicb reasonable measures therein aa should be neceeeaiy 
tu do jiutic« in said caae. 

" Before the ueeting of the freemeii in April, it was generally 
known that the Spaniards bad been robbed, or at least that 
an ini)Mirtant |iart of a rich and very valuable cargo bad been 
Nt<il<!ii, (irahuzzled, or by some meaus lost or kept back fiom the ' 
owiiura; and it occasioned a great ferment through the Colony. 
It was iiuaginud that it might involve the Colony in great diffi- 
caltica; that it minht bo obliged to indemnify ,the owners, and 
that it would bring a heavy debt U|)on it ; or that it might effect 
a rupture, and hotttilitioH between the two nations. Others were 
movoil with a sense of honor, sympathy, and juatice. They 
wore aNlntmed and grieved that, when foreigners in distress had 
cost tbuinsulvus upon not only a civilized, but Christian people, 
they had Ihwii plundered as though they bad fallen among hea- 
tbena, thiovos, and robbers. AH the feelings of covetousness, 
honor, symiiathy, and justice, were touched. Great blame was 
iniputod to some of the principal cbaracteTs in the Colony, espe- 
riaily to (Sovonior ^Volcott. It was imagined by many that he 
biul not titkon snch care and adopted sucli measures to secure 
the jmiiierty of thoso foreigners, and to save them harmless, as 
he ought to have done. Whether there was any just founda- 
tion for fiuiltiiig him or not, it so disaffected the freemen that, 
notwithabiniling his former pojiulftrity, be lost their suffrages, 
and Thonuw Fitch, K»q., was chosen governor in his place. 
Mr. Hill did not I'scapc a share of blame, among others. How 
such a (juantity of stoics of various kinds should be lost or 
puiIk'wKhI without bis knowledge or privity, and that no tbor- 
oiigh scnnh should be miide for tbem in so many months, is 
very unaccountable. Itut where the faidt lay, or what became 
of the liwl goods, never came to public view. Kor does it ap- 
pear that the Colony was ever put to any extraordinary expense 
or tnmbte on that acivunt- The war was now commencing; 
and private coiu-eru^ were ne^lcctiit and fornjlten, while national 
inte^^st,1 of j;realcr uionient and more genenil concern engroesed 
the puMio mind U>tb in Kuryipe and America." 
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Thus saitli the Book : " Permit no witch to live ! " 
Hence Alassocliitsetts hath expelled the race ; 
Connecticut, where swap and dicker thrive, 
AUoweil not to their foot a Teating-place. 
With more of hardihood and less of grace, 
Vermont receives the siBters gray and lean, 
Allows each witch hei airy broomstick race, 
O'er mighty rocka and mountaiitB dark with gieen. 
Where tempests wake their voice, and totrentfl I'oar between. 

And one there was among that wicked crew 
To whom the enemy a pebble gave, 
Through which, at long-off distance, ahe might view 
All treasures of the fathomable wave ; 
And where the Thames' bright billows (jently lave 
The grass-grown piles that flank the ruined wharf. 
She sent them forth, those two adventurers brave, 
Where greasy citizens their bever^ quaff. 
Jeering at enterprise, aye ready with a laugh. 

They came, those straight-haired, honest-meaning men, 
Nov question asked they, nor reply did make. 
Albeit their locks were lifted like as when 
Young Hamlet saw his father; and the shake 
Of knocking knees, and jaws that seemed to break, 
Told a wild tale of undertaking bold. 
While as the oyster-tongs the chiels did take, 
Dim grew the sight* and every blood-drop cold. 
As knights in scarce romant sung by the bards of old. 

For not in daylight were their rites performed ; 
When nightcapped heads were on their pillow laid, 
Sleep-freed from biting care, by thought unharmed, 
Snoring e'er word was spoke or prayer was said, — 
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'T WBB then the mattock and the busy apttde, 
The pomp, the bucket, and the windUaa-iope, 
In bosj silence plied the mystic trade, 
While Resolution, beckoned on hj Hope, 
Did sweat and agonize the sought-for chest to ope. 



Beneath the wave the iron chest is hot, 
Deep growls are heard, and reddening eyes are seen ; 
Tet of the black dog she bad told them not, 
Nor of the gray wild geese with eyes of green. 
That screamed and yelled and hovered close between 
The buried gold and the rapaciouti hand. 
Here should she be, though niountains intervene, 
To scatter, with her crooked witch-huzel wund, 
The wave-bom sprites that keep their treasure from the land. 

She cannot; may not come. The rotten wharf 
Of mouldering planks and rusty spikes is there ; 
And he who owned a quarter or an half 
Is disappoinUid ; and the witch is, ~~ where 1 
Vermont still harbois her. Go, seek her there, 
The grondam of Joe Strickland ; find her nest 
Where summer icicles und snowballs are, 
Where black swans paddle and where petrels rest ! 

« be your trusty guide, and Robert Kidd yoni guest 1 



THE NOItWlCH ELMS. 

L. B. SlOOtlBNBr. 

I DO remember me 

Of two old Elm-Treea' shade, 
With moBses sprinkled at their feet, 

Where my young childhood played j 
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While the rocka above their bead 
Frowned out bo Btem and gray, 

And the little crystal streamlets ' 
Went leaping on their way. 

There, aide by ude, they lifted 

Their intertwining crown, 
And through their broad embracing aimi 

The queenly Moon looked down ; 
And methought, as thei« I lingered, 

A musing child alone. 
She fnin my secret heart would read 

From her bright silver throne. 

I do remember me 

Of all their wealth of leaves. 
When Summer in her radiant loom 

The burning solstice weaves ; 
And how, with firm endurance, 

They braved an adverse tiky. 
Like Belisarius doomed to meet 

His countiy's wintry eye, 

I 've roamed through varied regions, 

Where stranger-streamlets run ; 
And where the proud magnolia Qsunte 

Beneath a Southern sun ; 
And where the sparse and stunted pine 

Puts forth its sombre form, — 
A vasHal to the Arctic cloud 

And to the tyrant storm ; 

And where the pure unruffled lakes 

In placid wavelets roll. 
Or where sublime Niagara shakes 

The wonder-stricken soul ; 
I 've seen the temple's sculptured pile, 

The pencil's glorious art, — 
Vet still those old green trees I wore 

Depicted on my heart. 
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Years ded : my native Tale I sought, 

Where those tall Elm-Trees wave ; 
But inanf a column of ita trust 

Laj broken in the grave. 
The ancient and the white-haired meO) 

Whose wisdom was its stay. 
For them I asked ; and Echo's voice 

Made answer, " Where are they 1 " 

I Bought the thrifty matron 

Whose busy wheel was heard 
When the early beams of morning 

Awoke the chirpinj^ bird : 
Strange faces from her window looked, 

Strange voices filled her cot ; 
And 'neath the very vine she trained, 

Her memory ia fot^t. 

I left a youthful mother, 

Her children round ber knee : 
These babes bad risen into men, 

And coldly looked on me ; 
But she, with all her bloom and grace, 

Did in the churchyard lie. 
While still those changeless Elms upbore 

Their kingly canopy. 

Though we, who 'neath their lofty screen 

Pursued our childish play. 
May show amid our sunny locks 

Some lurking tints of gray. 
And though the village of our love 

Doth many a change betide, 
Still do these sacred Elm-Trees stand 

In all their strength and pride. 
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NANTUCKET LEGENDS. 

TIIE islands of Kantucket, Martha's Yinejard, and of the 
Elizabeth group all poasess more or less legendary lore 
of the kind that surrounds them with a peculiar fascination. 
One by one these islands have emerged from the sea into the 
light of history, and have taken a place npou the map. Little 
by httle and with caution were their inhospitable coasts and 
foaming reefs explored by the early navigatois, and step by step 
did Christian missionariee approach the fierce islanders who 
inhabited them in happy ignorance that any other world than 
the neighboring mainland existed. 

In the order of chronology it b the Elizabeth Islands that 
should be the first mentioned, since it was there that the bold 
attempt to found in New England a colony of Europeans was 
made. One cannot forbear a smile at its futility. Vaguely con- 
ceived, not half matured, and feebly executed, it was abandoned, 
as so many enterprises of " great pith and moment " have been, 
in the very hour that should most fully test the mettle of those 
who were conducting it ; and it is now memorable only because 
it was. the first serious endeavor to natuialize Ehiglishmen upon 
the soil. Yet although these men left only a perishable foot- 
print behind them, they did bestow enduring names upon the 
various capes and headlands that successively rose out of the 
sea to greet them. So far as is known, however, not one is a 
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memento of themselves ; nevertheless it is these names thrown 

at random in passing which has rendered the voyt^e of Captain 

Bartholomew Gos- 

nold a fact worth 



cuTTrnDHK. t h i r t y-t wo 

persons ; of 

whom but twelve, the Apostolic number, purposed remaining in 

the country as actual settlers. It would be difficult to conceive 

of an empire with its millions dating its origin from this haud- 
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ful, had they been the fortuaate onea to leave us the duty of 
inscribmg their names at the head of the illustrious roll of 
founders; but their personality having no greater substance than 
their enterprise, they, with the exception of a few -whose namea 
the care of Hakluyt has preserved, have all vanished. 

From Falmouth, then, on the 25th of March, 1602, the " Con- 
cord " put to sea. On the 14tb of May, the day being Friday, 

— mark that, ye superstitious maiineis 1 — Gosnold had in view 
the lumpy coast of New England, stretching &om Agamenticus 
to Cape Ann ; and presently, to the great wonder of all on board 

— for these English could not believe that any had preceded 
them here, ^ they fell in with a Basque shallop, manned by eight 
tawny, black-haired natives, who could speak a few English 
words intelligibly, and could name Placentia, in Newfoundland. 
It seemed that these savages had communicated with the French 
there. This encounter could not but cheapen Gosnold'a esti- 
mate of himself as a discoverer in unknown seas, — for that rdle 
he was fully a century too late. But having thus got hold of 
the land, Gosnold now put his helm to starboard, and steer- 
ing southward into the Bay, and keeping good watch, found 
himself brought to by the bended forearm of the great sand- 
spit to which he gave the name of Cape Cod. He continued 
cautiously working his way along the south coast, shortening 
sail at night, until he was again embayed within the chain of 
islands extending between Buzzard's Bay and the open sea,^ 
a broken, but still magnificent barrier. One of these be called 
Martha's Vineyard, thinking so little of the matter that he left 
nothing to satisfy the curiosity of another age respecting the 
person he had meant to honor, either in token of remembrance, 
or perhaps as a gage d'amour. The knowledge, therefore, died 
with the giver; and so Martha's Vineyard remains a monument 
with an incomplete inscription which nobody is able to complete. 

Eleven days after sighting the coast the adventurers landed up- 
on Cuttyhnnk Island, to which Gosnold gave the name of Eliza- 
beth, the Queen, — a name that has since been applied to the 
whole group. They decided to make this island their raidence. 
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tUritig great fear of the aavagea, OosDold's men set to work 
buililing a fort, in which tliey dwelt ontU thej had procured 
a cargo of sassafras for their ship, when they hnmedlj de- 
camped and set soil for England ; bnt npon the grand scheme of 
colonization of which this was to be the entering wedge, this 
voyage had no further result than to act as a spur to the 
lords-proprietors, who impoverished themselves in fruitless 
efforts, until the year 1620 of happy memory showed them 
what might be done without other resources than courage, per- 
sistency, and a firm reliance on the assistance of Heaven. 

Oosnold also saw and named the remarkable promontory of 
Guy Head, ^ probably so called from its brilliant and variegated 
coloring when the sun shone full npon it. The stmctuie of this 
lofty headland bears upon it certain evidences of its volcanic 
origin. Four oi five craters ore more or less distinctly traced. 
The moBt ancient of these, long since overgrown with grass, and 
called the Devil's Don, measures twenty n>ds across at the top 
fourteen at the bottom, and is one hundred and thirty feet deep 
at the sides, except upon the one nest the sea, which is open. 
The most fantastic stories continued to pass current respecting 
this wizard spot until the beginning of the present century ; for 
here, as fkme reports, was one of the residences of Maushope, the 
Indian giant, the tutelary genius of all the tribes inhabiting these 
Islands, as well as the adjacent mainland of Cape Cod. Like 
Fingol, Maushope was in the habit of wading across the Sound 
when the humor took possession of him. Here he broiled the 
whale on cools mode from the largest trees, which he pulled up 
by the roots. Atlcr separating N'o-man'e Ijind from Gay Head, 
metamorphosing his children inte fishes, and throwing hia wife 
on Soconnet Point, where she now lies, a misshapen rock, he 
broke up housekeeping and left for parts unknown. 

The fishermen used to say that it was a common thing to see a 
light upon Gay Head in the night-time, and it was handed down 
as a matter undisputed among them that the whalemen were in 
the habit of guiding themselves at night by the lights that were 
seen glancing upon Gay Head. When they appeared flickering 
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in the darkneaa the aailoia would say, " Old Maushope ia at it 
again I " But the beacon-Ughts were held to be friendly ones ; 
for, like the stars, they showed the belated mariner what courae 
to steer. The sea has encroached greatly upon the clay cliffs 
in the course of centuries. The harmless descendants of the 
warlike race atiU inhabit the place ; but the light of a powerful 
Fresnel shining from a massive tower has superseded the mid- 
night oTgiea of the wandering Maushope. 

Like the Eastern wizards, Maushope was capable of raising 
mists whenever he wished ; but that his was wholly an original 
method will appear from the following traditional account of the 
discovery of Nantucket, which is presented verbatim. 

" In former times, a great many moons ago, a bird, extraoidiuary 
for its size, used often to visit the south shore of Cape Cod and carry 
from thence in its talons a vast number of smaU children. Mau- 
shope, who was an Indian giant, as iiime repoils, resided in these 
parts. Enraged at the havoc among the children, be on a certain 
time waded into the sea in purauit of the bird, till he had crossed the 
Sound and reached Nantucket, Before Mausliope forded the Sound 
the island was unknown to the ted men. Maushope found tlie bones 
of the children in a heap under a large tree. He then, wishing to 
smoke a pipe, ransacked the island for tobacco ; but finding none, he 
filled bis pipe with poke, — a weed which the Indians sometimes «8ed 
as a substitute. Ever since the above memorable events fogs have 
been frequent at Nantucket and on the Cape. In allusion to this 
tradition, when the oljorigines observed a fi^ rising, they would say,' 
' There comes old Maushope's smoke ! ' This tradition has been 
related in another way : that an eagle having seized and carried off 
a papoose, the parents followed him in their canoe till they came to 
Nantucket, where they found the bones of their child dropped by 
the eagle. There is another Indian tradition, that Nantucket was 
formed by Maushope by emptying the ashes from his pipe after he 
had done smoking. The two tribes on the island were hostile to 
each other. Tradition has preserved a pleasing instance of the power 
of love. The western tribe having determined to surprise and attack 
the eastern tribe, a young roan of the former, whose mistress belonged 
to the latter, being anxious for her safety, as soon as he was concealed 
by the shades of night, ran to the beach, flew along the shore beloir 
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the limit of lii^ water, saw his mistreaB a moment, gave the «laim, 
and returned b; tbe ume route before daybreak ; the rmug tide 
waihed awa/ the tracer of bia fe«t. The next mominjj be accom- 
panied the other wairiora of the tribe to the attack : the enemy was 
found prepared, and no imprestiioD conld be made on tbenv. He 
reniained undetected till, several jeats after, peace being restored 
between tbe two tribes, and the joong man having married tbe giri, 
the truth came to light." 

We have elsewhere related the circuniBtance that led to the 
settlement t>f Nantucket by the whites. The Quaker element 
long continued to be the dominant one in the social life of the 
island, as well ae of its religion and government. Here, free front 
persecution, these much-abused followers of Geot^ Fox were 
sujiposed to have found their Arcadia. Thef established a pa- 
triarchal government. Instead of laws, they had usages which 
were obeyed as laws. It was nearly the happy ideal condition, 
where mea live without quarrels, without crime, and without 
the enforcement of law. They were husbandmen and shepherds. 
Thoy fished, planted, and traded in peace. Although some of 
them amassed wealth, everything about them continued to wear 
the apjjearance of a primitive economy; they lived on inde- 
pendently and prosperously. But notwithstanding a natural 
predilection for the land — and we can hardly think of Quaker* 
ae making good sailors — there was the sea continually calling, 
continually asserting itself, at their doors. By a transition a» 
curious as it is absolute, these peaceful shepherds became the 
most noted sailors of our continent and the most renowned 
whalemen of tbe worid. With this change the native Indians 
doubtless had much to do ; for in their primitive way they too 
wiTo expert in taking those monsters of the deep. The Nan- 
tucket whale-fishery began in the waters immediately surround- 
ing the island, and in boats. The whaleman finished bis career 
amid the Arctic ice, where he quietly made for himself a route 
long before Clovemments entered into the disastrous contest 
with King Fnwt in which bo many valuable lives have been 
lost. Had there been certain indications that wholes were to be 
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found at the Pole, the Nautucket whalemen would have dis* 
covered it. 

The sea-aunals of Nantucket aie consequently very niimer- 
ous ; and as Ihej chiedj relate to etubborn conflicts with whalea, 
they are very interesting. But as we now get our oil upon the 
land, the industry which brought Nantucket into world-wide 
notice has no longer any existence there. There is, however, 
a museum, in which are preserved many evidences to the feet, 
in the same manner that Salem preserves the memorials of her 
departed East-Indian trade. Alas 1 one cannot but rt^iet these 
changes. The whale-tishery gave to the nation a race of in- 
trepid sailors, who might have become at need her defendere : 
the petroleum discovery has given us some millionnaires. 

It is well known that sailors are able to discover their where- 
abouts, even in thick weather, by making an examination of 
the soundings that the lead has brought up from the bottom. 
Nantucket skippers, it would seem from the following ballad, are 
able to go even farther than this, and to tell with their eyes shut 
in what neighborhood they are : — 

THE ALARMED SKIPPER. 

JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Many a long, long year ago, 

Nantucket skippers bad a plan 
Of finding out, though "lying low," 

How nenr New York their schooners ran. 

They greased the lead before it fell, 
And then, by sounding through the night, 

Knowing the soil thnt stuck, so well, 
They always guessed their reckoning right 

A skipper gray, whose eyes were dim, 

Could tell, by tnUiiiy, just the spot ; 
And so below he'd "dowse the glim," — 

After, of coui^e, his " something hot." 
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Snug ia his berth, at eight o'clock, 
This ancient ukipper migbt be foaad. 

No niatwr how his craft would rock, 
He slept 1 for skippers' napa are sound I 

The watch on deck would now and then 
Run down and wake him, with the lead ; 

He 'd up and taste, and tell the men 
How manj mUes they went ahead. 

One nigbt "t was Jotbau Maiden's watcb, 
A cnidouB wag, — tbe pedler's boh ; 

And so be mused (tbe wanton wretch !) : 
" To-night I 'II bave a grain of fun ! 

" W».'re all a Bet of stupid foob 
To think tbe skipper knows by tatting 

What gwnmd he 's on, — Nantucket schools 
Don't t«ach such stuff, with all their boating I' 

And so he took tbe well-greased lead 

And rubbed it o'er a box of earth 
That stood on deck, — a parsnip-bed ; 

And then he sought the skipper's berth. 

** Where are we now, sir 1 Please to taste." 
The skipper yawned, put out his tongue ; 

Then oped his eyes in wondrous haste. 
And then upon the floor he spruug ! 

The skipper stormed and tore bis hair. 
Thrust on his boots, and roared to Marden : 

" Nanhieket '» tank, and hen we are 
Bight over old Marm, Hadielt'i garden I " 
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WHEN" Charles I. was about to lay hia royal head upon the 
block, he took his St. Geoi^e from hia neck and handed 
it to Bishop Juson, saying aa he did so, " Remember I " This 
was the last word uttered by the royal martyr; for a moment 
later the axe fell. According to Hume, after the execution waa 
over, the Council of State called Juxuu before them, and de- 
manded to know what this command of the King signified. 
Juxon replied that on the day before bis death the King had 
expresaly recommended to him to convey to-hia aon, should that 
sou ever aacend the throne, hia wish that hia miirderers might 
be pardoned ; and that it was his own promise, then given, that 
the King had recalled when handing him his St. Geoi^e, — dea- 
tined to be placed in bis son's handa. The foUowing story is au 
example of the memory of kings and of the filial obedience of 
Charles II. 

We now enter upon one of those romantic episodes belong- 
ing to the heroic age of our history and embodying its true 
spirit. 

The history of the tradition is briefly this. It originated in 
the family of Governor Leverett, who ruled over the destinies of 
the Bay Colony during its desperate struggle with King Philip, 
and it has first a permanent record in the pages of Butchinsou, 
who had in his possession, when he wrote, the original manuscript 
diary and many other of the private papera belonging to the fugi- 
tive regicide, Colonel William Goffe, the hero of the traditional 
atory. 

There are, it is true, some zealous antiquaries who do not 
hesitate to characterize tlie story aa a romance pure and simple ; 
but as tliey have only succeeded at the moat in involving it in 
doubt, a tradition possessing aufBcient vitality to live unchal- 
lenged for so long a period aa a hundred and fifty years may well 
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be entitled to have tlio benefit of that doubt. Truth above all 
things ; but before treating one of our most valued traditious as 
on impostor, conclusive evidence to the imposition becomes a 
logical necessity to the framers of the indictment. They cer- 
tainly ought not to come into court without a clear case. 

AdAue tubjudice lit M<, Without joining in the discussion 
here, let us perform a more gracious duty, and tell the story as it 
was always told and believed before its credibility was called in 
question. 

In the month of October, 1664, feeling no longer safe in their 
retreat at New Haven, GofTe and Whalley fled up the valley to 
Hadley, which was then one of the remote frontier plantations. 
Every precaution was taken to render the journey a profound 
secret Upon arriving there they were hospitably received, given 
shelter, and carefully guarded frem all intrusion upon their priv- 
acy by the minister of the plaue, the Reverend John Russell, — 
whose house thenceforth became their abode for fifteen or sixteen 
years, untU death released one of them forever frem the enmity 
of men and kings. Only a few, whose fidelity cotdd be depended 
upon, were admitted into the secret; and for greater security 
it was given out that the regicides had fied to New York, with 
the purpose of again crossing the seas and taking refuge in 
Holland. 

Behold these two outcasts, behind whom "t<talked the heads- 
man," finally immured witliin the four walls of an humble fron- 
tier dwelling, like men who have forever taken leave of the world 
and its concerns, but whom the world still vindictively pursues. 
The same ruthless spirit of revenge thst had violated the senseless 
bodies of Cromwell and Ireton was now abroad in New England ; 
and her people, willing though they might be, dared not openly 
resist the hard logic of events. That spirit was the vengeance 
of a king ; that logic, the restoration of Charles Stuart to the 
tiuone. 

EUeven years had relied over the heads of the exiles. One by 
one their hopes hod iallen to the ground and withered away. 
Whalley had become decrepit; Goffe indeed retained some of 
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the old Sre he bad shown when, at the head of Cromwell's 
Ironsides, he chargeil at Dunbar, and turned tfae doubtful iesue 
of that glorious day. This brings us to the year 1675. 

The year 1675 ushered in the gigautic struggle irith Philip, 
the great Nanagansett chieftain. Never before bad such a storm 
of war assailed poor New Englaiid. Calamity followed calamity. 
An adversary who concentrated iu his own athletic person all 
the hatred, the subtlety, the thirst for veugeance of his race, 
suddenly rose, the majestic and fateful figure of tlie hour. Philip, 
King of Pokanoket, had proclaimed war, — war in its most terri- 
ble aspect, — war to tlio knife. Philip the leader had aroused 
his people from their deadly lethai^ of forty years to make one 
last, one sujireme effort. It was now a straggle for life or 
death, and as each Lad to be met. 

The menaced Colonies hastened to put forth their utmost 
efioi-te in order to meet the emeigency, whose gravity increatiod 
every hour. A general insurrection of all the tribes was Philip's 
hope and N&w England's fear. John Leverett, a soldier of 
Cromwell, was then at the head of alfairs ; and he, rising to the 
crisis, now showed ail the energy that might be expected from 
a scholar who had served his apprenticeship under so able a 
Blaster. But at first the scale of victory inclined heavily in 
Philip's favor. Instead of combats we read only of massacres ; 
instead of victories, the record shows disaster upon disaster. 

Driven at length from his own stronghold, Philip, at the 
head of a small band of his warriors, retired into the heart 
of the Nipmuck Country, which then extended, a wilderness of 
swamps, thickets, and mountain-deGles, between the seaboard 
settlements and those lying in the lovely Connecticut Valley. 
A sii^le road traversed it. A solitary outpost, around which 
a feeble settlement had grown up, was planted in the midst 
of this solitude; this was Brookfield. 

The sanguinary stru^le was here renewed ; and here some of 
the best blood in the Colony was uselessly shed. Upon this 
isolated post Philip's confederates, the crafty Nipmucks, fell 
with fuiy. Soon after this they were joined by Philip in per- 
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eon. He now aimed at nothing less than the total deatmction of 
the iBoIated valley-aettlemente, The Colonial forces that had 
been sent for the relief of Brookfield, after suffering seTerely in 
several hloody encounters, succeeded in driving the exasperated 
enemy back upon the Connecticut eettlementa, which thus 
speedily became the battle-ground of the combatants. Here, 
alas I the bones of many a stout soldier moulder in unknown 
graves. 

There were several tribes living at peace with the whites in 
this valley whom the news of Philip's successes now threw 
into a fever of excitement ; his agents did the rest. These tribes 
had received his wampum, and were secretly sharpening their 
hatchets. The white people, taking the' alarm, and being more- 
over warned of what they might presently expect from such 
dangerous neighbors, attempted to disarm them ; but the attempt 
resulted in these Indians going over to Philip in a body. They 
were pnrsued, overtaken, and brought to bay near Sugar-Ijoaf 
Mountain, in Deeriield ; but they succeeded after a sharp fight 
in making good their retreat. This occurred on the 25th of 
August. 

Ou the 27th the English were defeated at Xorthfield, and fled 
in confusion back as far as Hadley before they rallied again. 
On the Ist day of September the enemy made a bold onslaught 
upon Deerfield, and nearly destroyed the whole settlement. 
Thus for a whole week the inhabitants of this part of the 
valley had been constantly harried and beset. With the enemy 
always at their doors ; with the war-whoop sounding hourly 
in their eais ; with the hurrying to and fro of armed men and of 
fugitives, — one does not ask whether the inhabitants were in a 
state of perpetual alarm. 

Such was the condition of the little community, among whom 
the regicides lay concealed, on the 1st of September, 1675. 
Their lives were now doubly threatened. 

We will now let an eminent historian and novelist take up 
the narrative. The dramatic power of the simple incident 
needed no attempt at embellishment, and none is tuade. 
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In Sir Walter Scott's " Peveril of the Peak " Bridgenorth 
related this story : — 

" I was hj chance at a small village in the woods more than 
thirty roilea from BostoD, and in a Rituation exceedingly lonely, and 
eorrounded by thickets. Neverthelesa there was no idea of any dan- 
get from the Indians nt that time ; for men tmsted in the protection of 
a considerable body of troops who had taken the field for the protec- 
tion of the frontiers, and who lay, or were supposed to lie, betwixt 
the hamlet and the enemy's country. But thej had to do with a foe 
whom the Devil hiniself had inspired with cunning and cruelty. It 



tiUFFK BALLTIKG THE SETTLKBS. 

was on a Sabbath morning, when we had assembled to take sweet 
counsel in tbe Lord's house. ... An excellent worthy, who now 
eleepK in the Lord, Nehemiab Solsgrace, had just begim to wrestle in 
prayer, wben a woman with disordered looks and dishevelled hair 
entereil our chapel in n distmctetl manner, screaming incessantly, 
'The Indians! The Indians!' In that land no man dare separate 
himwlf from his means of defence ; and whether in the city or in the 
field, in the plonghed land or iu the forest, men keep beside them 
their weapons, as did the Jews at the rebuilding of the Temple. So 
we sallied forth with our guns and pikes, and heard the war-whoop 
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of these iocBmate devils, ulread; in possession of a part of the town. 
... In fine, there woe much damage done ; and although onr aniral 
and entrance into combat did in some sort put them back, yet, being 
surprised and confused, aud having no appointed leader of our band, 
the devilish enemy shot hard at us, and had some advantage. ... In 
this state of confusion, unii while we were abont to adopt the desper- 
ate project of evacuating the village, aud, placing the women and 
children in the centre, of attempting a retreat to the nearest settle- 
ment, it pleased Heaven to send us unexpected assistance. A tall 
man, of reverend appearance, whom no one of us bail ever seen be- 
fore, suddenly was in the midst of us as we hastily agitated the reso- 
lution of retreating. His (j-nrments were of the skin of 'the elk, and 
he wore swonl and carried gun : I never saw anything more angnst 
than his features, overshadowed by locks of gray hair, which mingled 
with a long beard of the same color. ' Hen and brethren,' he said, in a 
voice like that which turns back the flight, ' why sink your hearts 1 
and why are you thus disquieted ? Fear ye that the God we serve will 
give ye up to yonder heathen dogs I Follow me ; and ye shall see 
that this day there iti a captain in Isrjel ! ' He uttered a few brief 
but dititinct orders, in the tone of one who was accustomed to com- 
mand; and Buch was the influence of iiis appearance, his mien, his 
langunije, and his presence of mind, that he was implicitly obeyed by 
men who had never seen him until that moment. We were hastily 
divided by his orders into two bodies, — one of which maintained tho 
defence of the village with more courage than ever, convinced that 
the unknown waa sent by God to our rescue. At his command they 
assumed [be best and most sheltered positions for exchanging their 
deadly fire with the Indians ; while under cover of the smoke the 
stranger sallied from the town at the head of tbe other division of 
the New-England men, and fetching a circuit, attacked the red 
warriors in tbe rear. The surprise, as is usual among Indians, had 
complete effect ; for they doubted not that they were assailed in tbeir 
turn, and placed betwixt two hostUe jiarties by the return of a 
delacbment from the provincial army. The heathens fled in confu- 
sion, abandoning the half-won village, and leaving behind thein such 
a number of their warriors that the tribe hath never recovered their 
loss. Never shall I forget the tigure of our venerable leader, when 
our men, and not they only, but the women and children of the vil- 
lage, rescued from the tomahawk and seal ping-knife, stood crowded 
around him, yet scarce venturing t« approach his peison, and mora 
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miiided, perhaps, to vonhip him aa a descended uigel than to thank 
him aa a fellow-mortal. ' Not onto me be the glory,' he eaid ; ' I 
am but an iniplement frail aa yourselves in the hand of Him who 
is strong to deliver, firing me a. cup of water, that I may allay my 
parched thirst ere I essay the task of offering thanks where they are 
most due.' Sinking on his knees, and signing us to obey him, he 
poured fortha strong and enei^etic thank^viug for the turning back 
of the battle, which, pronounced with a voice loud and clear as a war- 
trumpet, thrilled through the joints and morrow of the hearers, . . . 
He was silent : and for a brief space we remained with our faces bent 
to the earth, no man daring to lift hia head. At length we looked 
up ; but our deliverer was no longer amazij^t us, nor was he ever 
again seen in the laud which he had rescued." 



To this faithful rendering of the tradition from the matchless 
pen of the Wiznrd of the North is jiendant Southey'a unfin- 
ished poem of "Oliver Newman," — a work intended to realize 
this author's long-meditated putposo of writing an Anglo-Amer- 
ican epic The story of Goffe'a appearance among the paui(>- 
stricken settlers at Hadley so strongly impressed him, that he 
determined to make it the main incident of an historical poem, 
which, unfortunately for tlie world, never advanced beyond the 
first stages of development. The characters are introduced, and 
the action begins, — when the curtain falls, leaving us, indeed, 
with the programme in our hands, in the form of notes, but with 
the sense of irreparable loss to us and to our historic annala. As 
if to compel the admiration due to genius, Southey makes one of 
the deepised sect of Quakers his hero, who, from a double sense 
of duty and filial love, has crossed the ocean in search of his 
proscribed and fugitive parent. 

This remarkable tradition did not escape the quick recogni- 
tion of our own master of romance. It is accordingly the sub- 
ject of one of Hawthorne's eariiest tales, entitleil "The Gray 
Champion." It is true that the action is transferred to Boston, 
that the time is brought forward ten years, and that the author 
seeks to produce a moral rather than a physical effect in his 
climax. But the incident is still the same. The Qmy Chant- 
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pion who suddenly confronts Sir Edmund Andros and his re- 
tinue in the rtreets of Boston and Lids them "stand," is no 
other tlian the fugitive regicide ; and his purpose is still to exalt 
tliG spirit of the people hy the timely disphiy of the superiority 
of moral over mere physical power on tlie side of the rightful 
cause. Such is the tradition. 

Dr. Dwight relates that Mr. EuBsell'a house had been pulled 
down some yeara previous to his visit to the spot in 1796, but 



ORAV£S or THE KEOtCID£S, KEW BAVBN. 

that Mr. Gaylord, the owner of the estate, gave Iiira the following 
fact concerning it. Wlion tlie workmen were demolishing the 
building they discovered, just outside the collar wall, a crypt 
built of solid mssonry and covered with hewn flagstones. 
Within this tomb were found the bones of Whalley. After 
Whslley's death Gofie quitted Hadley, living sometimes in one 
place and sometimes in another, under various disguises and 
aliases that have given rise to other legendary tales concerning 
him or the places that became his asylum. 

By a hyperbole, exaggerated perhaps, but still pardonable in 
s people who traced everything in man or nature to the active 
intervention of the Moat High, the unknown savior of Hadley 
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iraa long spoken of as an angel sent for their deliTeraiice. His- 
sudden appearance among them, Lis strange garb and speech, the 
dignity and authority of his manner, and finally his unaccount- 
able disappearance in the moment of victory, may well have 
exalted him in their minds to a supernatural being. King 
Charles would have decapitated the regicide ; our antiquaries 
would decapitate both angel ai^d legend with as little remorse. 
As the custodian of each, we say, in the language of the royal 
martyr when upon the scaffold, " Do not touch the axe." 
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THE WRITINGS OF SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 

AROUND THE HUB. 

A BOY'S BOOK ABOUT BOSTON. 



Boston in 1791. 
" Of the books on Boston, Mr. Samuel Drake's ' Around the Hub ' is 
much the best. The author has written a book about Boston — Boston in 
the old time — for boys. From the days when — as Ihe second chapter has it 
— 'the Puritans hung up their hats' in the then small town of Shawmut, down 
to its expansion into the Boston of a hundred years ago, ihey neie stirring 
times, indeed. Mr. Drake tells how the first settlers in Boston managed to 
settle with their Indian neighbors. He draws for us graphically accurate 
pictures of the old Puritan homes and customs. Then we get to the time 
when the withdrawal of the King's Charter caused the Bostonians to rise in 
aims, and how sturdily they stuck to their rights is told in a style thai quite 
secures one's sympathies. The history of the American struggle for inde- 
pendence could not be written without the men of Boston well in the fore- 
ground, and as the narrative progresses, we are taken through the thick of 
the moral and actual lighting until the famous chapter of history gains a new 
reality from the vivid style of the narrator. Although some parts of the 
book make an Englishman wince, it is just the sort of historic slory-teiling 
to do boys real good. Capital illustrations are scattered through the volume, 
increasing the realism of the old-lime scenes so well depicted." — The 
London Beokitlltr. 
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